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Attractive Ways of Serving 
Swans Down Angel Food Cake 


Angel Food Delight 
Cut Angel Cake into slices for individual 
servings. On each slice place a large spoonful 
of flavored and sweetened whipped cream. 
Sprinkle grated cocoanut over this and top 
with a cherry. 


Angel Food Nugégets 


With two forks pull an Angel Food Cake 
apart into irregular chunks. Pour chocolate 
icing over each piece and let harden before 


serving. 


Pineapple Dainty 
Place a square piece of Angel Cake in a tall 


Use Fewer Eggs— 
Have Better Angel Food 
With Swans Down Cake Flour! 


i, pe can make this most popular of all cakes-—a snow-white, 
feathery Angel Food—and actually substitute 4 table- 
spoonfuls of cold water for 2 egg whites, by using Swans Down 
Cake Flour. 


Swans Down is so soft and delicate, it lends its own airy 
lightness to even the plainest cake. Angel Food made with 
Swans Down ceases to be merely cake. It becomes a snowy 
fluff of deliciousness unusually tender and delightful. No icing 
is required either for taste or appearance. 


When you cut down the number of eggs in your Angel 
Food by using Swans Down you lose none of its light, feathery 
quality. Even with fewer eggs Swans Down actually in- 
creases the lightness and fineness of your cake, while it practi- 
cally insures perfect results. Of course,asa thrifty housekeeper, 
you can always utilize the left-over egg yolks for a Gold Cake. 
Sponge Cake, creamy mayonnaise or soft custard. 


The amount of Swans Down Cake Flour required for an 
Angel Food Cake costs only 134¢ more 
than the same quantity of heavier, coarser 
flour. By making even the least expensive 
cake delicious, Swans Down saves the small 
difference in its cost many times over. 
Try it if you want really wonderful results 
in any kind of cake or pastry. 


INSTANT SWANS 
DOWN is a dry 
cake batter - con- 
tains all the ingre- 
dients you use in 
making a_ white 
butter cake except 
the moisture. Add 
water and bake a 
cake. The only 
product of its kind 
made with the fa- 
mous SWANS 
DOWN CAKE 
FLOUR. Ask your 
grocer to get it for 
you, or write us. 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
Established 1856 
2207 Second Avenue Evansville, Indiana 
Also Makers of Swans Down Wheat Bran 


cAsk your grocer for Swans Down Cake 
Flour. If he does not have it, send us his 
* name and we will see that you are supplied. 


Save Eggs with Swans Down 
ECONOMY ANGEL FOOD 
CAKE 
All Level Measurements 


34 cupful chilled egg whites (not 
less than 7 whites) 
¥% cupful ice cold water 
¥ teaspoonful salt 
34 teaspoonful cream of tartar 
1% cupfuls fine granulated sugar 

(sifted) 

1 cupful SWANS DOWN 

CAKE FLOUR 
34 teaspoonful vanilla extract 
44 teaspoonful almond or rose 

extract 
Break egg whites into a 44 pint 

measuring cup until three-fourths 
full. Fill cup to level with cold 
water. Pour on a large platter, 
add salt, and beat with a flat wire 
egg beater until foamy. Add cream 
of tartar and beat egg whites until 
stiff but not dry. Fold in the sugar 
one tablespoonful at a time. Add 
flavoring. Have flour previously 
sifted, measured, and sifted again 
three times. Fold flour into the 
cake batter in same manner as 
sugar. Bake in a patent Angel 
Cake tin in a slow oven, 250-3000° F. 
from 50 to 60 minutes. When done 
invert tin until cake is cold. Ice 
if desired. 

Recipe for large Angel Food 
cake is given on every Swans 
Down Cake Flour carton. 
When saving eggs in that 
recipe (also the one on p. 11 of 
“Cake Secrets’') use 1 level 
cupful of egg whites and 4% 
cupful of cold water. 


_To make a delicious sponge cake 
with the left-over egg yolks follow 
recipe given in Cake Secrets, p. 11. 


———e 
Send 10c to Igleheart Brothers 
for ‘‘Cake Secrets’’— a recipe book 
on cake and pastry making by 
Janet McKenzie Hill, formerly of 
the Boston Cooking School. In 
the last. several years 600,000 
copies of this authoritative book 
have been requested by house- 
wives of America — a testimony to 
its uniqueness and great value. 


SWANS DOWN 


individual glass; above this set a slice of 
canned pineapple partially cut into pieces 
for eating, but still holding its shape. To the 
juice from the can of pineapple add _a little 
sugar and 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon 
fuice, and cook to a syrup. Add enough of 
the red liquid from a bottle of maraschino 
cherries to tint the syrup pink, or tint with 
red color paste. Pour this syrup over the 
pineapple and cake. Put a spoonful of 
whipped cream on the pineapple and garnish 
with a cherry. 


SWANS DOWN 


Prepared (Not Self-Rising) 
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Preferred by Housewives for 29 years 


IMPORTANT: 
Do not confuse In- 
stant Swans Down 
with Swans Down 
Cake Flour. They 


are two erent 
products. 
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Victrola production larger than ever 


In order to insure the greatest possible production from the 
Victor factories—the largest in the world devoted to musical prod- 
ucts— manufacturing schedules for the entire year have been 
approved earlier than usual. They call for 48% more Victrola 
instruments than we made in 1923. 

Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction 
in knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 


Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. 












The voice of Ponselle is a story. She 
sings; she more than sings: she transforms 
situations and events into glorious mel- 
ody. This is the more striking in her 
Victor Records; in playing such records 
as those given below we feel her presence 
walking across the stage of our imagina- 
tions on wings of sound: 
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a Aida—Ritorna vincitor Double-faced 

© Aida—O Patria mia . : 6437 $2.00 
: ae ee ForsadsiDewinosPaccrpacemioDio «| 4402.00 Victrola No, 50 (Portable) 
" PONSELLE SSS. j 1002 1.50 ETS... or oak 





Victor Artist 






Rachmaninoff knows music; knows 
how to compose it, how to play it, and 
how it should be reproduced. It is sig- 
nificant that in the light of previous 
experience, he chose the Victor to repro- 
duce his art. Of the twenty-one records 
listed, none perhaps give greater insight 
into the personality of the artist nor of 
his profound genius: 



















cs Sisehieil te dihiiaion dill Ps Double-faced 
Ic relude in ajor (Rachmanino 
a Prelude in G Minor (Rachmaninoff) f 6261 $2.00 

1 Prelude in C Sharp Minor (Rachmaninoff) i 814 1.50 Victrola No. 210 

} Spinning Song : $110 

: Polka de W. R. Mahogany, oak or 
a Troika en traineaux j 6260 2.00 walnut 
RACHMANINOFF To know the work of an artist and to 

ce Victor Artist know it well is to appreciate doubly the 






Victor Records made by that artist. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink has been heard by so 
many American audiences that unless 
her Victor Records were indeed her other 
self the discrepancy would be noted, not 
by the few but by the many. The fact is 
that intonation, interpretation, phrasing, 
these things on Victor Records are 
Schumann-Heink herself as the follow- 
ing records serve to show: 
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Victrola No. 240 
125 














Adeste Fidelis 829 $1.50 
Nearer My God to Thee on Maen Mahogany, oak or walnut 
In the Sweet By and By 
SCHUMANN-HEINK Sometime We’ll Understand § 832 1.50 
A ° Old Folks at H ’ 
Victor Artist aa { 6277 2.00 












There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


. Victrola 


= HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,.N. J. 
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THE SECRET of 


Don’t be misled: this secret that 
Mary Garden will share’ with 
you next month will not tell you 
how to keep the wrinkles out of 
your face—only out of your mind 
and heart; it will not tell you 
how to keep from being old in 
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LASTING YOUTH 


years—only how to keep young in 
spirit; it will not tell you how to 
evade the future—only how to get 
the best out of it. If you are 
looking for beauty secrets, don’t 
read it. If how to keep your life 
young appeals to you, don’t miss it 
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After the (onventions-WORK! 


This Should OW that the men who are to 
Be a Busy lead the two chief parties in 
Summer the race for the White House 
are known—or will be within a few days—what are you 
going to do about it? Are you going to assume that the 
fight is over, pick a man to vote for, and then wait 
around until election day? We sincerely hope not. 
And if you think back for a few months you won’t do it. 
The Congress, in its recent session, has been as unruly 
and as useless as a spoiled child. It has made faces at 
the President, flouted his counsel and advice, told busi- 
ness to go to the bowwows, and made a million good 
strong hands itch for the paddle. And now comes the 
chance to apply the equivalent of the paddle. Every 
member of the lower house who wants to go back for 
two years more must ask you to reelect him, and about 
a third of the Senators must do likewise. Don’t you 
do it in any single case until you have studied the 
candidate’s record and found out whether he was an 
obstructionist or one of the honestly striving ones who 
were outmaneuvered and outvoted by the self-interested 
seekers of excuses for reelection. If you wish to vote 
really conscientiously in November, you will need to 
keep quite busy between now and then. 


Child Labor 
Bill is in 
Danger 
and went rejoicing on its way to the Senate. 


ITH fifty-three votes to spare 
the Child Labor Amendment 
passed the House on April 26th 
There it 
meta cold reception. Said Time, in the issue of May 5th, 
“It is probable that the Senate will not consider it this 
session, or if so, that it will be filibustered to death by a 
group of Democrats.” But the first blow against it was 
struck by a Republican—Senator Wadsworth of New 
York. Senator Lodge had asked that the amendment 
be taken up as soon as the tax bill was disposed of, but 
the New York Senator objected. It was promptly 
assumed that this meant failure for the bill in this 
session. We fear that the next session holds no brighter 
hope of its success. The same old crowd will be there, 
with the same old animosities and short-sightednesses, 
and the session will be short. Children will continue 
to labor unless some missionary work, with Senators 
as the objects of both persuasion and prayer, is done 
between now and December. Perhaps a hint to those 
whose terms will expire March 4th—unless they are 
extended November 4th—would be even more effective. 
A Leader E WERE just about to express 
in the our opinion of the President of 
Wrong Place Columbia 
headlong tilt at the Eighteenth Amendment when the 
following letter was received from a writer who helped us 
“‘put over the Maternity Bill’”’—an achievement of which 
we are vastly proud. We want to share it with you: 


University for his 


“My dear Mr. Bigelow: 

This morning I read Mabel Potter Daggett’s article, 
‘Why We Prohibit,’ in your May number. This after- 
noon I read Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler’s utterances on 
the same subject. 


“T want to tell you that I am thoroughly and enthusi- 
4 


astically with you. I hope you are following this article 
with a broadside. It is more than time for a sane, toler- 
ant, and powerful statement from our side—something 
that will meet these fallacious arguments of the high- 
brows on their own ground—the ground of social values 
and personal liberty and human rights—and smash them. 

‘This article is good, and every human interest note in 
it rings true. But to my mind the best part of it is the 
figures. Goop HousEKEEPING has put science into the 
kitchen, let it put reason into this Prohibition fight. 
Women who don’t cook by ‘feeling’ and bring up their 
children by ‘maternal instinct,’ can form opinions on 
more than emotion. The hideous harm that drink has 
done—and is doing—to women, can not be exaggerated, 
but our arguments are on solid ground so much wider 
than that. You put over the Maternity Bill. I hope 
more sincerely and profoundly than I can express that 
you are really in the Prohibition fight with every ounce 
of strength you’ve got. I hope you will go after the 
whole trail of official corruption connected with the 
failure to enforce the law; I hope you will put the moral 
and social issues clearly to your readers; I hope you will 
make it impossible for your readers to continue this 
light attitude toward the question—the attitude that 
puts our national law in the joke-class with Fords; I 
hope you will blast into smithereens this general idea 
that only narrow-minded fanatics and ‘church people’ 
are Prohibitionists, and that sophisticated, liberal, and 
smart people all regard the Eighteenth Amendment as 
an insult to intelligence and to the freedom of free men. 
It isn’t Prohibition that’s harming our country—it’s the 
incredibly cheap and flouting attitude toward all sound 
values, an attitude which astounds me, after my four 
years abroad. Where are our intelligentsia leading the 
youth of America, with their serious and weighty state- 
ments that when laws are disobeyed it is the laws that 
are the criminals? 

Sincerely, 

May 3, 1924. Rose Wiiper Lane” 


Rights RS. LANE’S attitude seems to 


Imply us to be much more American 
Obligations than that of Dr. Butler, who, 
though the head of a university where thousands of young 
men and women are in training for their life work, does 
not hesitate to sow seeds of discord and doubt. It is 
true that, in the instance in question, he was not speaking 
directly to his students, but he knew that what he said 
would reach them and multitudes more. It has been 
said in his defense that he “spoke as a private citizen.” 
He did not. There is no such Jekyll and Hyde person. 
The private citizen always loses his identity in that of 
the official, whether dog-catcher or President. Dr. 
Butler knew this, knew that his words would reach the 
remotest section of the country and give encouragement 
to lawbreakers everywhere, knew that they would make 
more difficult the enforcement of tke Prohibition law. 
We would not deny any man the right of free speech, 
but if he is a public man—above all, if he is a leader of 
youth—we would suggest that he be careful what he 
Malachi 2: 7-8. 
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speaks about. 





fi the Morning 
Byp Ceiba lfius” 


— by Arthur &. Becher 


When, in the morning, fresh from sleep, 


I from my open window peep, 
I always find some new surprise 
To greet my grateful, wondering eyes. 


I like to kneel and say my prayers 
Before I hurry down the stairs— 
Before the breakfast bell has gone— 
And thank the Lord for all He’s done. 


While I was sleeping peacefully, 
The Lord was working hard for me, 
Making another lovely day 

So I could stay outdoors and play. 


Hundreds of daisies new and sweet 
He’s spread like stars around my feet. 
And, knowing what I like the best, 
He’s put new birdlings in a nest. 


Such heav’nly things He loves to do 
For little folks like me and you. 

I often wonder, while I play, 

When does He take His holiday? 







































Dot needed only a glance to tell her the age of the Misses Guilford. ‘Not 
far from thirty—even the youngest. Perhaps that’s why Momma’s peevish!”’ 


HEY were twins. Their names 

were Dot and Ethel. And to show 

you how closely they resembled 

each other, you are about to hear 
an Outline of Adventure which befell them 
in their fifteenth year—an incident which 
may not seem important in itself, but in 
reality was sufficiently far-reaching to 
change the course of two lifetimes. 

Dot and Ethel were returning home from 
Springfield, where they had been shop- 
ping with their Aunt Phoebe—returning on 
the Milford Accommodation, which leaves 
Springfield at four-fourteen. Bates Gor- 
donier was conductor of that train—an 
old-style conductor, lean,quick, hawk-eyed, 


and the possessor of such a reputation 
for shrewdness and speed of action that 
he was spoken of with admiration all 
down the line. Very few people tried to 
play tricks on the railroad while traveling 
on the Milford Accommodation which left 
Springfield at four-fourteen. 

On the afternoon in question the train 
was well filled. Aunt Phoebe was sitting 
near the front of one of the coaches; and 
directly in front of her sat Ethel, with Dot 
perched on the arm of her sister’s seat. 
Just before the conductor came through, 
Dot saw May Wilday in the rear of the 
coach with a vacant seat by her side, and 
went back partly to say ‘“‘Hello” and partly 


ef Summer's Story of Love 
and Laughter, eAdven- 


> ture, and Gay Mystery 
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to find out, if she could, what May had 
been buying in Springfield. This took con- 
siderable time, and she was still at it when 
the conductor entered the front door of the 
coach with the lithe step of a dancing mas- 
ter and gracefully snapped his punch in the 
air three times as though saying, “T’ll . . . 
get... . you!’ 

“Tickets, please!’ he said, his hawk’s 
eyes taking a preliminary survey up and 
down the aisle; and the next moment he 
was keyed to his work, snapping, reading, 
punching, stopping passengers who tried 
to walk past him in the aisle—almost sniff- 
ing now and then, like a lean and faithful 
terrier who asks nothing better than to 
find a wolf in wool trying to work his way 
among the. sheep. 

When he was halfway up the aisle, Dot 
saw him, and simultaneously she remem- 
bered that Ethel had her ticket. “I’ll be 
back in a minute,” she said to May, and 
started for the front of the car. 

For a moment the conductor barred the 
way—an unconscious movement born of 
the habit of years—and then he smiled and 
drew back with a bow. 

“Oh, yes,” hesaid. “Ihave yours. You 
were sitting up front.” 

‘He thinks I’m Ethel,’’ Dot told herself, 
and indeed it wasn’t the first time that the 
same mistake had been made, although it 
had never before happened on the railroad. 
But just to make sure, when she reached 
her sister she whispered, ‘‘Did you give him 
my ticket?” 

“No,” Ethel whispered back. “TI didn’t 
think of it in time.” 

“T’ll go and give it to him,” was Dot’s 
first reaction. 

But upon reflection she didn’t. This 
keen-eyed old conductor, who had smiled 
and bowed to her with such courtly grace, 
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Ethel felt under the pillow and finally found a ring and a key tied together with string. 
Her father tried his hardest to speak to her, and just managed to whisper, ‘‘Be careful—!” 


she wouldn’t exactly be doing him a ser- 
vice by running after him and showing him 
up in front of the other passengers. ‘‘Par- 
don me, you didn’t take my ticket.” Dot 
knew that if she had been the conductor, 
she wouldn’t have liked it much if a pas- 
senger had come and spoken that line to 
her. 

“T know what I’ll do,” she thought. 
“T'll go back and sit with May again, and 
when we get to Milford, I'll leave my 
ticket on the window-sill.”’ 


Which she did—at least, in part—that 
is to say, she went back and sat with 
May again, but when they reached Mil- 
ford, it was the most natural thing in the 
world that she didn’t leave her ticket on 
the window-sill. For one thing, Ethel still 
had it; and for another thing Dot’s 
thoughts were so wrapped up in not for- 
getting the parcel which she had acquired 
in Springfield—a long cardboard box which 
contained her new dress for the fall—that 
minor matfers escaped her mind. So she 


didn’t think of the ticket again till they got 
home, and Ethel found it in her bag. They 
made quite a story about it—and often 
after that, whenever friends remarked upon 
the similarity of the twins, Dot would 
throw her young chest out as proudly as 
you please and say: 

“We can ride on one ticket on the rail- 
road. ’Tisn’t everybody who can do that!” 

Perhaps next you ought to hear about 
Milford, where Dot and Ethel lived. It is 
only a few years ago that Milford was 














nothing but a detour, one of those pictur- 
esque little settlements which are unseen by 
the multitude unless the state road is torn 
up. A white-painted church, with a fanlight 
and steeple that might have been de- 
signed by Whistler. A country store with 
a grist-mill back of it. A pond with 
wooded banks of maple—maples that had 
such colors in the autumn that people sel- 
dom spoke when they looked at them. 
Then there was a double line of tenements 
between the church and the post-office— 
small enough in all conscience, almost look- 
ing like white dolls’-houses beneath the 
double line of elms that towered above 
them. And on the other side of the pond 
was a curving road, edged by a stone wall 
which, in turn, was surmounted by a cast- 
iron fence. There were three houses be- 
hind this wall, each set well back from the 
road, and each nearly surrounded by its 
own stockade of trees. The first was the 
minister’s. The second was Evan Mor- 
gan’s, he who owned the general store and 
the grist-mill. And the third, its fence 
lines grown thick with bushes and looking 
as though it were trying to hide from the 
world—that was the old Bradford man- 
sion—the house where the twins were 
born—a house of mystery if ever there was 
one, and a place so thick with the things 
that had happened there, that in the eyes 
of Milford’s gossips history might be said 
to drip from its eaves like honey from a 
comb. 

As with its buildings, so with its char- 
acters. When Milford was only a detour 
there weren’t many people there, but such 
as there were, they might have been etched 
by a master. Tom Hazard, the post- 
master, who knew the bay of every dog for 
miles around and could tell by the crack 
of a rifle whether the bullet had found 
its mark. Judge Hicks, six feet four 
inches, with a head like Daniel Webster’s 
and the devil in him whenever he was 
crossed just so far. Adelaide Palmer, who 
had the history of Milford on the tip of her 
tongue, each page spiced with gossip of 
such amazing savor that, having once sam- 
pled it, all other histories seemed flat and 
unconvincing. Bull Bullard, the village 
simpleton. Even to Fanny Scudder, who 
lived alone, and of whom the least said the 
better, there were characters in those days: 
characters, somehow, which seemed to be 
overwhelmed and lost when the mills came. 

The cotton mill came the first, and em- 
ployed six hundred hands; the paper fac- 
tory two hundred. For these, houses had 
to be built, streets were laid out, an inn was 
built, a community house flowered into 
being, even to such bright blossoms as a 
tiled swimming pool, and a dancing floor 
with a balcony for the orchestra. Next 
came the bank, a handsome little building 
of tapestry brick; and after the bank fol- 
lowed the newspaper, the Milford Journal, 
with its slogan, ‘Watch Milford Grow.” 
And indeed it did grow—grew out of knowl- 
edge—and the more it grew, the farther 
the old Bradford mansion seemed to retreat 
behind its stone wall and cast-iron defenses, 
hehind its stockade of bushes and trees. 

“Who lives here?” strangers sometimes 
asked, walking slowly as they passed the 
wall, and trying to peer through the thick 
growth of its barricade. 

“Old man Pennington,” was generally 
the answer. 

“Who's he?” 
26 
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“Queer old card. Father of those two 
pretty girls yousaw. You remember—the 
two I told you were twins.” 

If old Adelaide Palmer had been alive, 
she might have smacked her lips and have 
gone on with the story. Hugh Pennington 
had come to Milford over fifteen years ago, 
long before the mills had thought of com- 
ing. Indeed, he had come as one seeking 
seclusion; and finding the old Bradford 
mansion for sale, he had bought it, and had 
immediately gone into retreat there like an 
old-time baron who retires to his castle 
and lifts up his drawbridge behind him. 
And there, as the years passed by, he had 
apparently tried to drink himself to death, 
dignified and tight-lipped even at his worst, 
and always shunning whatever company 
the village might have offered him. But 
in spite of his dignity and in spite of 
tight lips, he gradually became first a 
wreck, and then a derelict, as those who 
follow John Barleycorn’s compass will 





nearlv always find themselves in the end. 

“Yet drunk or sober, a gentleman al- 
ways,”’ old Adelaide used to say. 

And Adelaide knew, for at the time of 
which we are now speaking, Milford was 
still a detour, and she was the village nurse. 

Aunt Phoebe kept house for Mr. Penn- 
ington, and sometimes a stranger in the 
new Milford having acquired a little gossip 
(which is even more dangerous than a little 
knowledge), would ask the inevitable ques- 
tion, “Did it ever strike you that they 
might be Aunt Phoebe’s children, those 
two twins?” 

At a query like this it often seemed a 
pity that old Adelaide couldn’t have been 
immortal—she would have rejoiced her 
soul so much in answering that question, 
if she had been alive. She remembered 
the coming of the Penningtons, ‘‘remem- 
bered it as if it had been only yesterday.” 
It had been one of her favorite stories in 
ber time. 
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“When Mr. Pennington first came to 
Milford he had his wife with him, and 
always seemed to me he had two looks— 
one to see if anybody was offering to follow 
him, and the other to see if anybody was 


offering to follow his wife.” That was how 
old Adelaide generally started. The Penn- 
ingtons hadn’t been in Milford long when 
Mrs. Pennington was “took down with 
fever,” and Adelaide went to nurse her. 
“Never forget one night she was delirious, 
and Mr. Pennington had to come and 
help me keep her quiet. My senses, but 
that was a night! She hadn’t been carry- 
ing on long when I see she had been a 
dancer, dancing there lying flat on her 
lack, fancy little steps most of ’em, but 
now and then a good high kick that nearly 
had the quilt off the bed. ‘But nobody 
applauds me,’ the poor thing said once. 
‘Clap, Hubert, clap!’ Poor man, he didn’t 
have much heart for it, but he clapped his 
hands to humor her, the tears a-rolling 


with increasing speed. 
Dot. 


down his face and my own nose ticklinz 
pretty smart now, I can tell you. Then 
all at once she switched off into singing, 
and when it was through she said: ‘How 
quiet you all are! Laugh, Hubert, laugh!’ 
He laughed, to humor her again, laughed 
till he had, high-strikes, and I had to bun- 
dle him out of there, or he’d have had me 
going myself in another minute, and that 
would have been the end of her, with 
nobody left with strength enough to hold her 
down on the mattress where she belonged.” 

Mrs. Pennington recovered, and whether 
or not it was due to her illness, she seemed 
to take a dislike to Milford, and whether 
or not it was due to her unhappiness, it was 
at this time that Mr. Pennington started 


drinking. This went on for about six 
months. There were hints of another 
man—‘dark complexioned with a big 


beard.”” Whatever the truth in this, it 


was evident that Mrs. Pennington wasn’t 
happy with ¢*her husband, nor he with 





They sat down on the sofa together, their arms 
around each other, looking up at the porthole— 
past which a flag-staff moved now and then 
“Listen!”’ whispered 
In the alley outside a step was heard 


her. They didn’t pull 
together. Instead they 
pulled apart so hard that 
finally she left him, and 
after a few weeks’ inter- 
val he locked up his 
house in Milford and dis- 
appeared, too, as though 
in search of her. He was 
gone for months—so long 
that gossip had nearly 
died for want of some- 
thing to feed upon— 
and then suddenly he 
returned to the house 
behind the wall with twin 
daughters a few months 
old to keep him com- 
pany, and Aunt Phoebe 
to take care of them. 

“And they said—” 
this had been one of 
Adelaide’s last reports— 
“they said, mind you, 
that Mrs. Pennington 
was dead; but those who 
live the longest, seems to 
me, will know the most 
about it.” 

With Adelaide’s sharp 
tongue forever quiet, and 
with Adelaide’s sharp 
eyes forever shut, it be- 
came increasingly diffi- 
cult to get authentic 
news from the house be- 
hind the wall. Accord- 
ing to the best informa- 
tion, Aunt Phoebe was 
the sister of the twins’ 
mother, surprisingly like 
her at times, but older 
in looks, and utterly dif- 
ferent in ways. As the 
vears passed by she grew 
stout and coquettish, and 
vet with something tragic 
about her, too; so that 
just as you were ready 
to laugh at her, you 
stopped and felt sorry 
instead. She was easily 
flattered, easily startled, 
and because she would 
never wear glasses, she 
was more near-sighted 
than you might have 
guessed. And when, in 
addition to this, you learn that she was 
forgetful—as absent-minded, near-sighted 
spinsters are apt to be—you will see at 
once that these young twins didn’t 
have the strictest possible training in 
the world, and might easily have been 
spoiled if the right stuff hadn’t been inthem. 

For that matter, there is something about 
twins which seems to invite spoiling, and 
from the day that Dot and Ethel first ap- 
peared on the streets of Milford in their 
double baby-wagon, it might be said that 
they owned the town. 

“What lovely children!” “Twins, aren’t 
they?” ‘How on earth do you tell them 
apart?”’ Every one who has wheeled out 
twins will tell you what a procession of 
triumph it is. And then, when they began 
to walk, dressed exactly the same, almost 
invariably proceeding hand in hand, and 
talking short-tongued together—! 

“Look, Ephie! Those are the children 
that we used to see in the double baby- 
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wagon!” “Oh! Oh! Aren’t they cute!” 
“Goodness gracious, children, don’t you 
ever get mixed?” Yes, everybody loves 
twins, especially when they’re girls. And 
when they began to go to school, walking 
strictly in step, still dressed exactly the 
same, each with her hair brushed over her 
shoulders in the same style, each carrying 
her books under her left arm, even crusty 
old grumps smiled in their beards when 
they saw them coming, and old maids grew 
pensive, and deep thinkers blinked their 
eyes at the fancies that stirred in their 
minds. , 

“Beats all,” said Frank Lippman, the 
grocery man, one day. “You girls have 
been doing errands here for the last ten 
years, and I can’t tell you apart yet.” 

“No,” said Dot. This was the day after 
it had happened. “We can ride on one 
ticket on the railroad. ”Tisn’t everybody 
who can do that.” 

But though the public couldn’t mark any 
difference in the girls, there was one, and 
by the time they reached their last year at 
high school it began to show itself. Put- 
ting it in the fewest possible words, Dot 
was inclined to be flirty; Ethel wasn’t. 

This was the year when the Prohibition 
Amendment went into effect—a law which 
Mr. Pennington set at naught so far as he, 
personally, was concerned, by filling one 
end of his cellar with barrels and cases of 
those strong waters on which he had cruised 
so long that compass and stars were both 
well-nigh forgotten. You mustn’t think 
from this that he staggered around the 
streets of Milford, making fun for the 
children at the same time that he was 
furnishing texts for the Temperance Union. 
On the contrary, he was one of 
those quiet drinkers, who are gen- 


The Beauty Prize 


in his hands, and would suddenly whisper: 

“Damn ’em to hell! Damn ’em to hell, 
every last one of them, for all they have 
done to me!” 

You would almost think that, preoccu- 
pied with such affairs, Mr. Pennington’s 
mind would be far. above such ordinary 
details as the daily life of his two 
daughters; and indeed Aunt Phoebe 
brought them up pretty well as she 
liked, and always had to remind him when 
their birthday was approaching. Once he 
looked at them for a long time and thought- 
fully said, “I see you have your hair done 
up,” and didn’t seem to know that they 
had worn it that way for the past three 
months. And yet just as soon as Dot’s 
flirting proclivity began to show itself, 
Mr. Pennington seemed to sense it as 
though by second sight, and he read her 
such a lecture that she trembled, and cried 
herself to sleep that night in Ethel’s arms. 

If old Adelaide had been alive and bad 
known of this, you could have trusted her 
to have put two and two together! 

One evening in May—this was a year 
later—Dot was standing in front of the 
house with Clarence Dawson, who had been 
the president of her high-school class. They 
were talking about joining the Alumni As- 
sociation. As you will remember, there 
was a stone wall in front of the Pennington 
place, with a flight of steps leading to the 
grounds above. At the bottom of the 
steps was an alcove sheltered from general 
view. And it was May. 

“We made one mistake in our class, do 
you know it?” said Clarence. 

“What was that?” 

“We ought to haveelected aclass beauty.” 








moved a step backward into the alcove, 
unconsciously putting her hands out as 
though to ward him off. Clarence had just 
taken hold of her hands when the figure 
of Mr. Pennington was seen, hurrying 
down thesteps, already brandishing his cane. 

“You—you puppy!” he exclaimed, and 
would have caned Clarence, too, if he had 
caught him—setting after him at a great 
rate and giving Dot a chance to run up the 
steps and into the house. 

She made for Ethel right away, and 
cried, and had a great time. Ethel com- 
forted her as well as she could—Ethel, the 
steady old twin of the two—and when their 
father returned and in a dreadful voice 
called out “Dorothy!’’ at the bottom of the 
stairs, Dot fell into such a fit of trembling 
that Ethel hugged her and whispered: 

“Don’t worry; I'll go. He won’t know, 
down there; he’ll think it’s you.” 

And down the stairs she went, and into 
her father’s room, and came out a few 
minutes later, looking pale but proud. 

“What did he say? What did he do?” 
asked Dot all in a breath. 

But Ethel never told her. “TI didn’t do 
it, so I didn’t mind,” was all that Dot 
could get. 

The next day Mr.-Pennington went to 
Springfield and came back with two strings 
of pearl beads, and they all had one of those 
beautiful weepy times which are sacred 
in a family and not to be closely described. 

That fall the normal school opened in 
Milford, and the twins started on the two 
years’ course. 

It was about this time that Mr. 
Pennington practically withdrew altogether 
from the outside world. He had always 

been shy with those he didn’t 
know, but lately his shyness had 





erally in greater peril than the 
louder ones. In the daytime he 
didn’t show much sign of it, 
except for a growing fixity of gaze 
and a rather stiff action of the 
knees. But in the evening, at 
dinner, his eyes became softly 
luminous, his cheeks grew full of 
color, and he talked so enter- 
tainingly that the twins thought 
there was no other man in the 
world one-half so wonderful as their 
father. If you had been there, 
though, you might have noticed 
that everything he said and did 
was touched by excitement, almost 
by _exaltation—that elevation 
which a_ lover unconsciously 
shows when he is about to meet 
his sweetheart; and. as soon as din- 
ner was over and he had kissed the 
twins good-night, he went to his 
room, a place where he was never 
to be disturbed, and there, after 
pulling down the blinds and light- 
ing the lamp, he would choose a 
bottle from the cupboard, draw his 
chair to the fireplace, select a book 
from the shelves, and after that, it 
was read and sip, read and sip, 
sip and fill again, until the bottle 
was empty, and the fire was out, and 
the book had long since fallen to the 
floor. The next morning he generally 
stayed in bed till noon, looking old and 
feeling old, and with a mournful glance 
that sometimes brought the tears to Aunt 
Phoebe’s eyes; and now and then, when he 
was dressing himself for the afternoon, he 
would pause perhaps with one of his shoes 
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If I could make a poem shine 

As it shines in me, 

The proud white stars would stop —amazed, 
Would look and see 

My lovely light, and turn away 

To envy me. 


If I could sing a song as sweet 

As in me sings, 

The circling, jov-mad lark would poise 
On sun-tipped wings, 

To catch the skv-high, rapturous notes 
My red heart flings. 


If I could make a canvas gleam 

And pulse and glow, 

As these upon my soul’s white walls, 
This thing I know: 

The world would stand with bated breath 
And love it so. 





Moved by some mystery of nature which 
was as far beyond her as the color of her 
hair, Mademoiselle Dot immediately be- 
came all eye-lashes and innocence. 

“You think so?” she asked. “I wonder 
who would have been elected?” 

“You would,” said he. 
And it was May. 
Clarence moved a step forward, and Dot 


new contacts. This didn’t please 
Aunt Phoebe any too much. Poor 
Aunt Phoebe! The years were 
accentuating her small failings. 
Every month she seemed to grow 
more forgetful, more near-sighted, 
yet more romantic, too—wearing 
ribbons almost where ribbons 
shouldn’t be worn, and developing 
a killing little simper in her walk. 
One day she met the new minister 
on the street—a widower. “Do 
come up soon and have a cup 
of tea!” She got that line off 
four times in as many minutes— 
“Do come up soon and have a 
cup of tea’—and when the new 
minister left her, he had a hunted 
look. The next day he met the 
twins, and it wasn’t long after 
that before he went up and had 
a cup of tea. Aunt Phoebe ran 
upstairs when she saw him coming, 
and ran down breathless ten 
minutes later, wearing a new 
dress, and silk stockings, and 
carrying a small lace handkerchief 
which had been spotted with 
perfumery. She did enjoy her- 
self that afternoon, but Mr. 
Pennington didn’t think much of it. 

“Who was that man?” he asked, as soon 
as the minister had gone. 

Ethel told him. “I nearly came to get 
you once,”’ she added, ‘‘but—” 

“A good thing you didn’t!” he 
sharply interrupted her. “I’ve no time 
for strangers—no time at all—spying 
around end (Continued on page 120) 
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On a golden October Sun- 
day, seventy-five years ago, 
the Little Church Around 
the Corner opened its doors 
for services,and on that very 
first Sunday a bride walked 
down its atsle to meet her 
lover at the altar. .A seven- 
ten-year-old girl she was, 
with chestnut brown hair 
and big gray eyes. Since that 
time sixty thousand brides 
have followedinher footsteps 


OUTH with love-lit, tender eyes. 
Satin, white as an angel’s robe, soft 
and flowing. Music, poignant, 
throbbing. Whispered vows. A 

benediction . . . And two single foot- 
paths have converged at the sign of the 
little gold band. 

Simple, and yet the most exquisitely 
beautiful ceremony in all human existence. 
And loved! Why, there is nothing that 
has such a tug at the heart of the whole 
wide world as a wedding. It makes the 
dried and withered hearts of old men live 
and thrill again; flushes the cheeks of dear, 
white-haired ladies with memories; trills 
a song on the lips of young mothers; 
flutters the pulse of débutantes; catches at 
the throats of servant girls; and paints 
churches with the glowing, warm colors of 
adoration and remance. 

There is not a church in the width and 













breadth of America, I dare say, that is not 
to some man and woman a shrine of love- 
the spot where they plighted their troth 
before an altar fragrant with lilies. It is 
precious in their memory, a place to recall 
with a mist of tears in the eye and a smile 
on the lips. 

But there is one church in our land that 
is sacred not to one bride and groom, but 
to thousands. So many are the courtships 
that have had their culmination there that 
their sweetness seems to have left a mel- 
low, golden sheen on the low pine ceiling, 
and the scent of withering orange blossoms 
in the altar flowers; to have softened every 
hue of the stained glass windows and 
pressed love in every tone of the organ 
notes. It is the Little Church Around the 
Corner in New York City, where 60,000 
couples have been married during its 
seventy-five vears of existence. 


DRAWN BY M. L. BERGER 


The Church of Brides 


By Willie Snow Ethridge 


~ 





They have come—these brides and 
grooms—from every state of the Union and 
from every country of the world. There 
have been little seamstresses, so frail, 
so slender, so pale, with wistful, pleading 
eyes; society leaders, alert, serene; country 
girls, blushing and coy; actresses, charming 
and chic; and girls—just girls, thousands 
and thousands of them, young and sweet. 

There have been millionaires, poor men, 
authors, plumbers, poets, white-wings, 
actors, grave-diggers, soldiers, sailors, mer- 
chants, thieves, doctors, lawyers— but 
lovers all. 

They have come every day of the church’s 
history, the number ever increasing, until 
now more than one hundred couples are 
married there every month. And though 
the ceremony is performed over and over 
again, it is never done in a slip-shod way. 
The lovers are (Continued on page 158) 





LOUISE DUTTON Knows the Country of Romance 


as Most People Know Their Home. 


Tn This Story of 


T. A's Adventure She Takes You Straight to the Heart of it 


Thousand 


Nights 
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Illustrated 


E IS dead. 
“She is sailing with me to- 
morrow, vou know where. In 
the morning, at the old hour, 
your golden hour, my car will be at your 
door. She does not know that I write to 
you, but she will be there with me, and 
you will come. 

“You, who have waited long, will have, 
when this reaches you, only one night to 
wait. 

‘Madame X’—Her friend 


your friend 


This was the letter. 
It was on purple paper, heavily but 
30 


by Benson 


subtly scented and very thin, clinging and 
warm to the touch like a woman’s hand, 
which holds lightly but firmly, which will 
not let vou go. It was scrawled in a 
round, bold script that a child might use, 
or a careless, very great lady. There was 
a crest on the paper, crossed words and a 
dragon rampant, with emerald eyes. 

A little man in a clean and faded blue 
smock sat in a great, gilded Persian throne 
chair by the one window of the kitchen- 
living-room of his model tenement, with 
the letter in his hand. His shoulders 
drooped as he sat. and his kind, wistful 
face, so unlined, so voung, was tense with 


“a look of hurt and strain that was strange 


to it. The blue smock, as well known and 
loved as his face in the Daylight Tene- 
ments, no longer matched his eyes. They 
were dark and restless and empty. They 
held no hopes, no dreams. But the man 
was T. A. 

He had been sitting there since the letter 
came, an hour by his ancient ship’s clock. 
The golden June afternoon light had died. 
It was twilight now, and the light was 
failing fast. He could no longer read the 
letter. In this place where he was king, 
these three small rooms, crowded with 
curious treasures, golden with dreams, he 





hid in the gathering dark like a stranger, 
a ghost. He had made life and love for 
others with a brave gesture, a gallant word, 
a smile, but he touched with helpless 
fingers this letter which was his. 

While he sat here, he had not spoken. 
Now he spoke. 

“One night? 
said. 

His voice was not the voice of T. A., but 
the broken voice of a man who speaks his 
secret thoughts and does not know that 
he speaks out loud. 

“It is too late,” the voice said presently, 
and then: 

“T am poor. 
am.” 

And then, proudly and angrily: “It is 
not too late. What am I doing here in 
rags, in a garret—I?”’ 

And at last, very low: “I—I am afraid, 
I do not know what to do. In the morn- 
ing I shall know. But there is first tonight. 
A thousand nights—one night!” 

Outside T. A.’s open window night had 
already begun. A rising wind blew chill air 
of it into his face. The first stars of it 
struggled through gathering clouds close 
above him, and far below along his gray 
river the first lights of it glowed faintly, 
blurred with a river mist. T. A. looked 
long at them. Then suddenly he crumpled 


A thousand nights!” he 


I am old. I am—what I 


The door of the bank swung suddenly 
open, and T. A. plunged out through 
it, masked, revolver in hand. He ran 
to the cab and tossed into the lap of his 
partner a neat package of greenbacks 


his letter into a ball and flung it from him. 
He straightened his shoulders as if to throw 
off a burden, and rose. 

He stood very straight at his window, 
but he bowed his head, for now he spoke 
not to himself but his gods, those strange 
gods that were his. They had guided him 
long, through dark places and gay places, 
to adventure and romance. He _ had 
thanked them always, but he had not often 
prayed to them. He was praying now. 

“Help me,” he said. “I can not help 
myself. Help me somehow, anyhow, 
through one night. This night.” 

With his head bowed and his eyes wide 
open, as a strong man should wait, T. A. 
waited for the answer to this prayer. There 
was no answer that other ears could have 
heard, but presently T. A. nodded and 
smiled as if he had heard one. Then he 
closed his window and locked it with the 
elaborate device which he had himself in- 
vented, and began to move quickly and 
deftly about his rooms, arranging them 
for the night. He did not light his rose 
and gold lamp. He did not need it. He 
knew what to do. There was the ship’s 
clock to wind, then the cuckoo clock, the 
ice-box to drain into its copper bowl, the 
purple-painted garbage pail to set outside, 
and a strip of vermilion brocade to spread 
where the first rays of the morning sun 
would fade it to softer color. 

When this was done, he found his shabby 
ulster and cap and put them on, and took 
from a new carton three papers of Happy 
Fluke cigarettes. Searching his pockets, he 
found at last all his money and his keys. 
He dropped them into the cloisonné bowl 
on the shelf above his kitchen sink and 
left them thére. He opened his door and 


stopped to look once more at the room 


which was his, which he knew in the dark 
as a mother knows the face of her sleeping 
child. 

“Tf this is good-by, then—good-by,” he 
said softly. 

He stepped outside the door, and it 
closed and locked behind him. He went 
quickly and quietly down his five flights of 
stairs. At the rose-curtained door of his 
friend Marianina Myers, danseuse, shaded 
lights and a smell of freshly-ground coffee 
invited him. In the two-room back tene- 
ment of his friend Michael Moran, chauf- 
feur, a cracked phonograph played jazz, 
and a very young, very hungry child cried 
gallantly. Both sounds were music to him, 
but he did not turn back. He crossed the 
court to the street outside. Here he paused 
uncertainly, looking to left and right. 

“T should have kept one coin to toss up,” 
he muttered. 

“*The wind’s will!” he decided, and 
keeping the wind behind him so that he 
walked with it, he crossed No Man’s Land 
to his river and turned north. 

““T take my fortune,’ ” he said. The old 
phrase had always pleased him. 

If there was fortune ahead, you could 
only walk toward it. You could not see it. 
You could not quite see T. A.’s river there 
beside you, through the mist. Little land- 
marks that T. A. knew well were lost in it. 
Lights that he passed dropped deep into 
it and vanished, but above in a clearing 
sky there were many stars. 

** ‘Darkness behind me and light on my 
way,’ ”’ T. A. quoted softly. 

His hands were thrust deep into his 
empty pockets. The collar of his ancient 
coat, which he loved, was buttoned snug 
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and high. He walked faster, for now his 
feet kept time to the little, wordless tune 
~vhich he always heard when he walked at 
night. Tonight as on other nights it was 
good to walk so. 

“Tt is enough,” T. A. said to his gods. 

They were sending no help, no adventure 
except to walk with them through the 
night. 

“Tt is enough,” T. A. said only half out 
loud. But almost at once, as if in answer, 
a voice spoke to T. A. It was not the voice 
of his gods: it was a woman’s voice, keyed 
tense and low, with a little, throaty husk in 
it. He had heard no steps come near, but 
it came from close beside him. 

“Throw up your hands!” it said. 
“Charming!” murmured T. A. 

“T’ve got you covered. Keep them up 
and keep moving.” 

‘Always an excellent motto,” T. A. said 
warmly. 

“Do not look: behind you. Do not stop 
until I tell you to stop,” the voice com- 
manded sternly. “And don’t talk.” 

“Pardon me, I have never before been 
held up,” T. A. explained. “A fact which 
I regret,” he added politely. 

Then in silence, with his hands held 
stiffly high like the pictures in his favorite 
magazine of adventure, he walked on 
straight ahead. He did not look back, but 
he heard behind him footsteps keeping 
time with his own, and he felt at intervals, 
between his shoulder blades, the pressure 
of something hard. It was the muzzle of 
a revolver. Sometimes it prodded him 
gently, urging him on, and sometimes it 
guided him. It relaxed, and the voice 
spoke again. 

“Stand still,” it directed, ‘‘and shell out.” 

“T am always charmed,” T. A. replied 
promptly, “‘to oblige a lady, but in this in- 
stance I am prevented from doing so, as 
my pockets are quite empty except for a 
brand of cigarettes which few ladies 
smoke.” 

“I—TI don’t believe you.” 

“See for yourself,” T. A. suggested. 


E STOOD still and waited meekly. 

Light fingers touched him. He was 
passive under their touch. Then he caught 
two hands, two arms, and held them. 
They fought him blindly. The struggle 
was not long. The revolver dropped to 
the ground at T. A.’s feet. 

“Madame, your reach exceeds your 
grasp,” he said, ‘but you intrigue me. I 
regret that it is so dark. Your face—’ 

T. A. stopped abruptly. It was no longer 
cark. The wind, dying now, had with a 
last sharp gust swept aside the cloud that 
hid the moon. A yellow, summer moon; 
it hung low and touched with a pale and 
steady light his river, the high shoulder of 
rock behind him, and a girl. 

Not a woman, not even the bobbed- 
haired bandit of whom he had read with 
delight in the daily press. Only a thin, 
bedraggled wisp of a girl. A remnant of a 
girl, scant length, for her little head did not 
reach to T. A.’s shoulder; a shop-worn 
remnant, dressed in scant, shabby black 
which sagged round her slender ankles. In 
her small, smart hat and the scarf that 
matched it, bright colors glowed, but the 
scarf was knotted tight round her bare, 
tnin throat for warmth and not coquetry. 
The hat was limp with rain, and under the 
scarlet brim her face was very white. 

It was a little face, a white flower against 
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the dark. A white ghost of a face, a dead 
face. Nothing lived but the eyes. Dark 
eyes which glowed and burned with a dull 
and angry fire. Eyes of starved, desperate 
youth at bay, hopeless but not afraid. 

“My child,” T. A. said, “‘poor child, I—” 

“Don’t pity me. Don’t dare to pity me.” 

The voice was hard with reckless de- 
fiance. The dark eyes blazed angrily at 
T. A. Then one arm, flung suddenly up, 
covered the girl’s white face, and the little 
figure swayed toward him. In an angle of 
the rock there was a gay, green-painted 
bench. T. A. pushed it close, and she sank 
on it and drooped there in a crumpled 
heap. 

“T can’t steal. I can’t even steal,” she 
sobbed. ‘I thought it would be so easy. 
And if I can’t steal, then—”’ 

“Then?” T. A. prompted gently. 

“T shall have to die.” 

“T see,” T. A. said. “I quite see.”’ 

As if what he saw did not wholly please 
him, he stood for a moment beside the 
green bench, looking up at the yellow 
moon. He frowned at the moon. Then 
he shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“You have seen me do stranger things,” 
he said, ‘but I had not expected, on any 
night—on this night of all nights— How- 
ever—” 


ROPING under the bench, he picked 

up the girl’s revolver, a clumsy, old- 

fashioned thing, not loaded. He dusted it 

carefuliy, bent over the girl, and slipped 
it into her hand. 

“You—you are giving this back to me?” 
she said. 

“Upon one condition,” T. A. said firmly: 
“that you will allow me to help you use it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T am proposing a business partnership 
between yourself and me. It must be brief, 
until next morning only, for then, at six 
o'clock, I have another engagement. Its 
terms are simple, but they must be strictly 
observed. I shall be the senior partner, 
and you will do what I tell you, without 
question.” 

“Of—of what business are you speak- 
ing?” the girl asked. 

“Crime,” T. A. said. ‘“Theft, to be more 
explicit. The business which you have 
chosen. You are well fitted for it. You 
have initiative, courage, charm. You 
merely need direction, a partner, a man. 
Me.” 

“Are you a—a 

“A thief,’ T. A. supplied calmly. 
“Frankly, I lack experience, but I have 
read widely upon the subject. I have a 
master mind. I need only some one who 
can, who will, obey it. A partner, an ac- 
complice, a woman. You.” 

“Why do you want to steal?” 

“You must not ask me,” T. A. said, 
smiling. “Have I asked you? You are at 
odds with the world, at war with it. You 
have, no doubt, a hurt, broken heart. Dark 
secrets.” 

“Oh, Ihave. I—” 

“Keep them,” T A. interrupted. “Our 
relation is a business, not a social one. It 
is concerned not with the past but the 
present, with tonight. If we are partners. 
Are we?” 

The girl swung round on the bench and 
stared at T. A. Poised there like a wild 
thing tense for flight, her hunted eyes 
questioned him for a long, wordless minute, 
then she smiled. 
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“You are the maddest thing in the whole 
mad world, but you are kind,” she said. 
“Yes, we are partners.” 

“Good. Shake hands on it.” 

A hand small as a child’s, but thin as no 
child’s should be, touched T. A.’s.: It was 
very cold. T. A. touched it lightly and 
quickly let it go. 

“Tt is a fine night for crime,” he said 
briskly. ‘Let us waste no more of it. This 
way, if you please.” 

A swirling mass of cloud threatened the 
rroon again, and the stars looked faint and 
far and the river as dark as the sky. From 
it a narrow sath led round the rock behind 
therm and up to a park beyond. It seemed 
now to lead to the dark teart of the night. 
T. A. started along it, and T. A.’s partner 
walked with him. Her little feet kept step 
with his own as if they had always walked 
tkere. 

“Tt is gcod not to be alone,” T. A. said, 
“is it not, little sister?” 

“T am not your sister,” the girl said 
shyly. 

“In a career of crime, one does not use 
real nares,” T. A. explained. 

“No,” she admitted. ‘Where are we 
going?” 

“A master mind acts quickly,” T. A. 
said with pride. “My plan of action for 
our entire evening is complete already, 
except for a few details.” 

“Plan?” said the girl. “Oh, that sounds 
so cold-blooded—so—”’ 

“Do not mix sentiment with business,” 
T. A. said sternly. “In crime, as in any 
business, a plan is essential. One should 
rot be guided by chance, as you were when 
I first met you. One should decide what 
to get, go after it, and get it.” 

‘“‘What—what are we to get?” 

“Three things,” said T. A. ‘The things 
which you—which we—most need,” he 
explained further. ‘‘But you must not ask 
what they are. You must wait and see. 

“We will get the first of them now,” he 
announced abruptly. 


HE girl looked where he was pointing. 

They had reached the end of the path, 
and the park lay just ahead, far-reaching, 
mysterious with lights. At the edge of it, 
under a lamp-post, a lonely figure was 
standing. It was not an impressive figure, 
only a man stocky and small, .well under 
medium height, and wearing a coat which 
seen ed built to fit a man still smaller. The 
ran was leaning against the lamp-post and 
lighting a cigarette. T. A. sniffed the 
breeze and sighed. 

“T had never expected,” he said, “to 
inconvenience a person smoking a Happy 
Fluke. However— Keep your revolver 
ready and follow me.” 

With his partner close behind him, 
T. A. stepped out from the shadows, 
crossed to the man under the lamp-post, 
and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“My friend,” he said pleasantly, “will 
you please take off the coat you are wear 
ing and give it to this lady?” 

“T will, like—’’ The man swung round 
saw T. A. and his partner and the revolver. 
The rather rude words he had been on the 
point of uttering died on his lips. 

“Oh!” he said blankly. “Is—is 
lady a friend of yours?” 

“She is, and we are both persons of firm- 
ness,” T. A. said gravely. “You may take 
my word for that, though we are both 
strangers to you.” (Continued on page 179) 
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i & WAS only a thin, bedraggled wisp of a girl, with a ghost of a face, a dead 
face. Nothing lived but the eyes. Eyes of starved, desperate youth at bay, 
hopeless, but not afraid. ‘‘My child—poor child,” T. A. said, “I am _ sorry” 
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Believe 


AVING spent my 
childhood in the 
country and being by 
six years the young- 

est of the family, I learned at 
an early age to amuse myself 
with the outdoors rather than 
in play with other children. So, 
from the earliest moment that 
I was allowed to wander at will, 
I made friends with the birds, 
with the flowers, with the trees, 
with anything and everything 
with which I came in contact. 

Perhaps my very dearest play- 
mates of all were three streams 
of running water that crossed 
our land. One of them, in the 
northern section of the land, 
was broad for a brook even in 
those days, shallow, and it had 
mucky banks where grew all 
kinds of sedges and swamp 
grasses, cat-tails and bulrushes, 
and great beds of blue flag. 
Willow trees grew on its banks, 
in one shaggy patriarch of which 
a scarlet tanager nested almost 
every year, and the male bird, 
a thing of blood-red and coal- 
black color, sang from the top 
branches and _ performed his 
share of tanager family life in 
close proximity to the flag bed 
which in bloom time was a sheet 
of blue that attracted both the 
wild and the tame bees and 
the sweet-loving humming-birds 
and the butterflies. In this 
same tree an oriole always 
swung its pendant purse of lint, 
plant fiber, and string from the 
dooryard. A thrilling riot of 
color ensued when a bird of 
blood-red and another of sun- 
yellow began the activities of 
feeding two nests filled with 
clamoring young above a bed 
of blue wild iris, beside a brook 
that threw rainbow shadows 
and had many secrets to whis- 
per and sing and chuckle over. 

On all the land which Father owned there 
was not a spot more exquisite than the 
small promontory on which grew the 
tanager and oriole willow, not even in the 
deep wood where the other small brook 
that ran from west to east passed the red 
flame of monarda didyma, and white 
violets climbed down the bank until they 
could see themselves in the water. 

That brook was narrow, contrary in its 
flowing; when it came into the open, it was 
too lovely for words. It, too, had borders 
of fancy grasses with big, rough heads like 
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The “‘bride”’ paid not the slightest attention to me. In the careless abandon of utter 


and flapped his wings, and when he did it, he looked like a mass of rainbows and 
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burrs and sprays of clotted, gold-brown 
lace and the stately cat-tails and slender, 
graceful bulrushes. A favorite spot on its 
banks was under a wild cherry tree, and 
the ground all around was full of wild leeks 
and ramps, and sometimes when the cattle 
came down to drink, they browsed on these 
and spoiled the flavor of the milk and but- 
ter. This brook had a pebbiy bed which 
could be waded with safety almost all the 
way. Every bird common to the orni- 
thology of the Central States came to it 
for a drink or to nest in the shrubs and 
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trees along its banks, or paused for a choir 
loft in the big forest trees homing on the 
bank above it. There were wonderful little 
fish that played in its waters, tiny minnows 
with white “tummies” and silver sides and 
gray backs and darker fins, and the loveli- 
est little things not more than an inch and 
a half or two inches in length, white under- 
neath, silvery on the back with blood-red 
dots down the sides and tiny dark freckles 
on their faces. There was great excite- 
ment in the family when one of the boys 
found a six-inch catfish with its yellow 
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freedom, he was disporting himself according to his habit. 


He stood on the water 


jet and rubies and diamonds and emeralds and soap bubbles rolled into a jumble 
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under parts and its dark, velvety back, its 
peculiar mouth formation, and its big head. 
He ran all the way from the brook to the 
house with it in his hat, and nobody 
scolded him a particle, because no one ever 
had seen such a fish before. We called it 
the “black velvet fish,” and we kept it in a 
big glass jar filled with rain water and fed 
it angle worms and bread crusts. 

Flowing from the north to the south was 
the biggest brook of all. The other two 
were its tributaries. This brook was in a 
hurry to reach the Wabash River. It ran 
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a straighter course, cut a deeper bank, be- 
cause it carried a heavier volume of water, 
and there were places in it where I was 
cautioned to be careful because they were 
so deep that I might go in over my head 
and become strangled to a degree that I 
would not be able to endure. This brook, 
as it entered our land, was flanked by a hill 
where big stone faces cropped out deco- 
rated with queer lichens of gay colors, and 
dainty little ferns and mosses grew between 
them, and queer water grasses at the base. 
I almost always went to this spot to start 
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playing in that stream. It was 
large enough so that any water- 
loving wild bird came to it. 

The kildeer loved it. They ran 

along its banks with their qua- 
vering, grieving, soft cries. If 
you had trusted what they said 
and translated their tones into 
a human way of thinking, you 
would have believed that they 
were not having a very good 
time. But after watching them 

carefully for several years, I 
- found out that Mr. and Mrs. 

Kildeer were particularly con- 
genial and happy about their 
home life and that they took 
the best possible care of their 
four youngsters. Their queer 
nests in the cornfield were so 
carelessly constructed that they 
were scarcely nests at all. The 
hen birds brooded on four big, 
darkly speckled eggs, so sharply 
pointed that Father explained 
to me that Mother Kildeer was 
too lazy to build a for-sure nest; 
so she shaped her eggs with 
points so that they would whirl 
as if on a pivot, instead of roll- 
ing away, if anything disturbed 
them. 

It was while playing beside 
these brooks, spending days in 
watching the growing things 
and the living things that 
homed in the waters or came 
to them for refreshment, that 
I learned in the beginning to 
love to be alone, to love to be 
out of doors, to love to tuck 
down unobserved in a secluded 
spot and watch how the ground 
puppies played at the water’s 
edge, how the muskrats man- 
aged their home life, how the 
coons came from their hollow 
trees in the deep woods, slipping 
along in the early evening, to 
catch frogs. And I learned, too, 
how neat they were by watch- 
ing them go out on a stone or a 

log and repeatedly scour and rinse the 
slime from the luckless frogs they caught 
for their food. I learned to know the water- 
birds particularly well and all the small 
fish, and I developed a love for the music 
of running water, for the living things 
habituated to it, that has never left me. 

I had heard of lakes; I knew what they 
were; but the first real lake that I ever saw 
with my very own eyes was that one lying 
in Northern Indiana called “Sylvan Lake,” 
at the northern end of which lay the little 
railroad station (Continued on page 143) 
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“It was you, not I, who acted as i 
Featherstone’s murderer.” “‘Sir!’’ 
The captain was on his feet 


As the Story Began: 


ARRY LATIMER had faced a 
H great many unpleasant possibilities 

when he chose the cause of the 
Colonies against the oppression of King 
George, but the loss of his sweetheart was 
not among them. He had thought that if 
she did not warmly espouse the cause he 
had made his own—and that was hardly 
to be expected with her staunch Tory 
upbringing—she would at least sympathize 
with, and tolerate, his opinions. That 
hope was now at an end. A letter from 
Myrtle Carey lay on Harry Latimer’s 
writing table, and as he read it, he saw 
that his suit was finally rejected. 

Her severing of the engagement was 
made even more disquieting by the intel- 
ligence contained in another letter arrived 
by the same post, a note from Tom Izard., 
Harry Latimer’s best friend in Charles 
Town. He warned his friend that an 
English adventurer, Captain Mandeville, 
come over in the train of the royal Gover- 
nor, had been paying free court to Miss 
Carey, and that his attentions were at 
least not discouraged. 

Stung by this new intelligence, Harry 
Latimer turned back to Myrtle’s letter 
and read it more carefully. She cited his 
known disloyalty as the reason for the 
breaking of her troth, but there was more. 
She referred—and with details known, as 
he thought, only to a chosen few—to his 
participation in a raiding party in Charles 
Town, at a time when she, like all the 
world, had supposed him to be in Boston. 
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There was treachery at work, and what- 
ever came, Harry Latimer’s presence in 
Charles Town was imperative. 

Arrived in his native city, Latimer called 
together a few of the tried and true mem- 
bers of the Provincial Committee of Safety. 
To them he avowed his fears. If the truth 
of the raid were in the hands of the Tory 
party—and what Myrtle knew, her fanatic 
Tory father must certainly have carried 
to the royal Governor—the life of every 
man of them was in danger. 

In disguise, Latimer penetrated to the 
Governor’s home with a captured Tory 
spy, and so worked on the Governor that 
he was shown the list which betrayed the 
men engaged in the raid. It was in a hand 
Harry Latimer knew as well as his own— 
the hand of Gabriel Featherstone, the son 
of Sir Andrew Carey’s factor. It was 
evident that Sir Andrew must have 
planted him in the Provincial Committee 
for just such work. 

This was a hard problem for Latimer. 
If he denounced Featherstone, he would 
further embroil himself with Sir Andrew, 
and all hope of regaining Myrtle’s affec- 
tions would be forfeited. At last he came 
to a decision and acted upon it impetu- 
ously, as was his wont. He rode out to 
Fairgrove, Sir Andrew Carey’s country 
residence, to give warning about Feather- 
stone and to try to make his peace with 
Myrtle. 

But there was a visitor before him, and 
not one to soothe his present angry temper. 
Captain Mandeville had dropped in for a 
call, and was at his favorite sport of slvlv 
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Three years ago the editor of 
this magazine, then in England, 
asked the author of “Scara- 
mouche”’ to write for him a story 
of the American Revolution. 
Mr. Sabatini had shown an un- 
rivaled skill in making past 
events and long-dead heroes live 
again, and the years. when the 
American colonies were strug- 
gling for freedom—with Tory 
and patriot at bitterest odds, 
though they had been the best 
of friends, and even lovers— 
seemed to furnish him abundant 
material. The commission was 
accepted, and—this is the story 
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ingratiating himself with Myrtle while 
professing to defend her absent lover with 
Sir Andrew. The encounter of the three 
men was bitter and brief. Sir Andrew 
would hear no word of explanation from 
one whom he considered a traitor to king 
and country. And after furious words, 
Latimer delivered his warning for Feather- 
stone and escaped with pistol drawn, to 
avoid capture by the two men. 

Once out of sight of the house, he 
lingered in the hope of seeing Myrtle once 
again, and pleading his cause. But as he 
waited concealed in the shrubbery, he saw 
Myrtle walking with Captain Mandeville 
to the gate. He could not hear. their 
words; he could only see their actions. 
And he saw Myrtle take Captain Mande- 
ville’s hands in hers and raise her face to 
him in deep emotion. Harry Latimer could 
not know that she was but thanking the 
captain for the part he had played in try- 
ing to pacify Sir Andrew from his rage 
against her lover. 

Straight to the Committee rode Mr. 
Latimer, with the name of the traitor 
who had betrayed them to the Governor. 
Soon the meeting became a violent quarrel. 
Gadsden and Drayton were hot for drastic 
action. Rutledge counseled silence and 
delay, and added a coldly contemptuous 
reproof of Latimer for his hasty action in 
sending warning to Featherstone, or even 
going to Fairgrove, without first notifying 
the Committee. 

In a towering rage Latimer left the meet- 
ing with Gadsden and Drayton, in spite of 
Rutledge’s command to them to remain. 
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“Got Featherstone, man? They’ve murdered him. 


They broke into his sister’s house and nearly 


wrecked it. Featherstone was sitting down to supper. There was no time to hide him. They got him!” 


HE evening breeze coming in from 
the sea with the flow of the tide 
cooled Mr. Latimer’s excessive 
heat and brought him to consider 
one or two things to which in the last few 
moments his anger had blinded him. 

_It was idle, he reflected, to go in quest of 
Featherstone at this hour. By this time he 
must have profited by the warning which 
Mandeville would have borne him, and 

was as certain as anything can be in 
this uncertain world that he was already 
sale from any vengeance that might be 


It was not a matter 
The Governor’s 


loosed against him. 
that admitted of doubt. 
anxiety to remove him into safety would 
spring from the same source as Rutledge’s 


desire to restrain Latimer and Gadsden 
from any violent measures against the 
scoundrel. If the Sons of Liberty took 
action and dealt summarily with Feather- 
stone, Lord William must feel under the 
necessity of asserting himself and demand- 
ing justice. 

Latimer was wnder no delusion as to the 
purpose for which Rutledge had demanded 


that he and those who departed with him 
should remain. And it was only his con- 
viction that the thing Rutledge dreaded 
could no longer happen which had made 
him deaf to that demand. 

The manner of his departure from the 
meeting, however, seemed to have com- 
mitted him to joint action with Gadsden 
and Drayton, men who, as he well knew, 
were totally indifferent in their downright 
republicanism whether they precipitated 
a crisis or not. 

He protested that Featherstone by now 
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would have been conveyed 
to safety, and that there- 
fore anything they could do 
was a sheer waste of time. 

“Perhaps so,” said Gads- 
den. ‘We'll hope not. And 
anyway I have called an 
assembly of my lads in te 
old Beef-Market for this 
evening, against the chance 
of my being able to give 
them thé name of the spy. 

You must come, Harry. 
You must tell then at first 
hand of your discovery.” 

Latimer shrank, at first, 

protesting, from any such 
course; and but for his con- 
viction that Featherstone 
was out of reach, nothing 
would have persuaded him 
to it. As it was, he yielded 
to Gadsden’s fiery insistence. 
Within a half-hour he was 
mounted on a stall in the 
Beef-Market addressing a 
crowd of young men, num- 
bering about a hundred, and 
composed almost entirely 
of mechanics and artisans — 
the lads to whon Christopher 
Gadsden had for months 
now been preaching the gos- 
pel of freedom under Liberty 
Oak outside his own resi- 
dence. To these, Latimer 
denounced Gabriel Feather- 
stone for a spy, telling them 
of the infamous traffic the 
man had held with the royal- 
ist government, and of the 
jeopardy in which he had 
some twenty patriotic 
necks. 

When Gadsden in a few 

brief, hot, inciting periods 
had confirmed Latimer, those 
militant Sons of Liberty 
would wait for no more. 
With angry shouts of “Death 
to the traitor! Death to 
Featherstone!” they surged 
out and away to do sum- 
mary execution. 

Up Broad Street and along 
King Street they swept in 
the direction of Fort Car- 
teret, in the neighborhood 
of which dwelt the sister 
with whom Featherstone was 
lodged. And as they went, 
their numbers swelled, others 
joining them, attracted by 
the angry excited clamor. 

- None of the three men 
responsible for launching the 
mob had any further part in 
the business. They were left behind in the 
now empty Beef-Market. Gadsden, had he 
obeyed his instincts, would have placed 
himself at the head of his lads, and Latimer, 
too, would have’ thought it natural to lead 
a crowd which he had roused to this pitch 
of fury. But Drayton’s legal, practical 
mind restrained them both. 

“Let the mischief run,” he advised. 
“Legal action can not be taken against 
a mob. But it can be taken against an 
individual who leads it. And legal action 
must not be provoked because of the 
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Latimer’s voice, 


Mandeville, his arm 


consequences that may follow out of it.” 
“He’s right,’ said Gadsden, “although 
he reasons like John Rutledge.” 
“Who already has enough against you, 


Latimer.” Drayton added. 

Therefore, and because firmly convinced 
at heart that the mob must arrive too late 
to accomplish its bloodthirsty aims, 
Latimer went home, accompanied most 
of the way by Gadsden, who was a near 
neighbor of his own residing also on the 
Bay. 

He would have sat down to supper less 


his eyes, were wistful. 
about your shoulders, 


‘Do you remember nothing—in the 
your face alight—” ‘Harry!’ 


mplacently could he have suspected the 
infernal subtlety of Mandeville. Because 
he did not, because the happening was 
almost unaccountable in his eyes, he was 
shocked and dismayed when, an hour or so 
later, Tom Izard came like a whirlwind into 
the dining-room while he was still at table. 

“What’s the matter?” Latimer had 
greeted him, seeing his startled face and 
agitated condition. 

“Hell’s the matter,” Tom blazed out at 
him. ‘“There’s a mob of maniacs bent on 
devilry in the streeis.”’ 





avenue, yesterday? While I 


waited there you came by in company with 


There was indignant protest in the cry. He looked at her and almost smiled 


“Pooh! They’ll do no harm. They’ll 
seize an empty nest.” , 

“Do no harm! Let me perish, it’s the 
harm they’ve done already.” 

“They haven’t got Featherstone?” cried 
Harry, his cheeks blanching. 

“Got him, man? They’ve murdered him. 
They broke into his sister’s house, and 
they’ve nearly wrecked it by their violence. 
Featherstone was sitting down to supper 
with her and his brother-in-law. There 
was no time to hide him. They got him. 
They dragged him out, screaming like a 


terrified woman. They tore the clothes 
from his back until they had him stark 
naked. A revolting business. They tarred 
and feathered him there almost under the 
eyes of his sister; then they dragged him 
still screaming through the streets to the 
Corner, and hanged him on the tree in 
front of the tavern. My God! I can’t get 
the sounds of his screeching out of my 
ears.” 

Latimer sat there clutching the arms of 
his high-backed chair, staring straight be- 
fore him. 


“They say,” Tom _ in- 
formed him, “that it was 
you and Gadsden set the 
mob on.” 

“Ay, ay!’ It was an 
ejaculation of impatience, of 
exasperation, rather than 
assent. “But how came the 
mob to get him? What has 
Mandeville been doing? 
Didn’t he warn him, or 
didn’t the fool heed the 
warning?” 

“Nay, how do I know? 
Featherstone may have got 
no more than he deserved. 
But you should have kept 
your band out of it, Harry. 
You’! have to look to your- 
self after this.” 

“What’s that?” Harry 
considered him sharply, a 
new expression on his face. 
“Do you think—?” he began. 

“What?” 

“Yes, by Heaven! That’s 
it! That’s it, Tom! This 
infernal Captain Mandeville 
has deliberately kept silence 
and let his agent Feather- 
stone perish, so as to make 
a case against me so that I 
may be brought to account.” 

“Oh, you’re mad.” 

“Am I? What else is pos- 
sible? Mandeville was in 
Charles Town two full hours 
before I denounced Feather- 
stone to the Sons of Liberty 
in the Beef-Market. In a 
quarter of that time Feather- 
stone could have been placed 
beyond our reach. Why 
was he not? Why? Answer 
me that.” 

“But if that was your be- 
lief, why did you trouble to 
denounce him?” 

“Why?” Latimer stared 
at him for a long moment, 
whilst he sought within him- 
self for an answer. ‘Oh, I 
was just led by the nose by 
my annoyance with Rut- 
ledge. A silly gesture of 
defiance to him. And it was 
unnecessary, because if I 
hadn’t, Gadsden would have 
set them on. But I give vou 
my word, Tom, I would 
never have done it, and had 
Gadsden done it, I should 
myself have gone to warn 
Featherstone, if I could have 
suspected the trap which 
Mandeville had baited for 
me.” He paused a moment, 

then added in a dull voice, “Carey will 
never forgive me this.” 


CHAPTER X 


ETIMES on the fellowing morning, 
Latimer received a visit from William 
Henry Drayton. With him came Tom 
Corbet, a member of the official Secret 
Committee. 
“Pat. 2 
come with 
vited him. 


pistol in pocket and 
me, Harry,” Drayton in- 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Wanted: Women 


OUR country calls, my lady. Have 
you heard the message that’s being 
passed along? 

All good citizens are wanted for 
the defense of the Constitution that is the 
charter af our liberties. 

It is a summons to service that we relay 
here on behalf of the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement. Their 
campaign to make the homes of America 
safe for the pursuit of happiness is the ad- 
venture in patriotism for which you are 
invited to join up. . 

You are not asked to shoulder a gun or 
to fire a bullet. But you are wanted at the 
polls, ballot in hand, on .November’s elec- 
tion day. Prohibition, the law of the land 
guaranteed by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, is the issue at stake. To a nation 
that has striven vainly for its enforcement, 
a woman now has proposed a way. 

She is Mrs. Henry W. Peabody of 
Boston. You can put over prohibition, 
she points out, when you place on guard at 
every government post, from the White 
House to the last local courthouse, only 
such men as are in favor of 
it. And find out about them 
before you elect them. 

It may be that in this 
emergency. that confronts 
the country, man’s extrem- }) 
ity is woman’s opportunity. "’ 
The plan is to bring the 
nineteenth amendment to 
the rescue of the eighteenth. 
Votes for women are here. 
Stand up, then, with yours 
to be counted. Cast it, from 
President to sheriff, only for 
a candidate who is dry. 

To broadcast this idea so 
that it shall reach this sum- 
mer every woman in the 
United States is the purpose 
of the movement that has 
swept from the eastern sea- 
board across the continent. 
There is grave reason for the 
alarm that it sounds. There 
are no less than forty-four 
associations organized and 
heavily financed for the 
overthrow of Prohibition. 
The country is saturated 
today with their propa- 
ganda. The campaign now 
started against it calls, 
Match every wet dollar with 
a dry woman! 

The Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforce- 
ment owes its inception, 
curiously enough, to a tacti- 
cal error on the part of the 
wets. One of those organiza- 
tions for the nullification of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, 
issuing engraved invitations 
for signatures to its petition, 
had turned confidently 
enough to the social register 
for a mailing list. Among 
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publication for the state of 
Massachusetts, they picked one 
that shone forth of the first mag- 
nitude. 

But it so happened that the 
lady who bears it, though she has 
an address on Beacon Hill, was 
born in Kansas. And she keeps 
no private cellar. Lucv Waterman 
Peabody, the widow of one of 
America’s greatest merchants and 
financiers, was once, before her 
marriage, a Baptist missionary 
in India. Even at the time of 
the arrival of the wet invitation 
in her mail she held the position 
of president of the Federation 
of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions of North America. To the appeal 
received she replied through her secretary, 
pledging not her cooperation, but her op- 
position. They had asked that she secure 
ten signatures for their nullification pro- 
gram. Instead, she promised ten protests 
against it to be sent to Congress in defense 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Later she had another 
idea. Mrs. Peabody is 
a prime promoter. Her 
administrative and organ- 
izing ability are widely 
known. It was she who, 
a few years ago, put over 
the campaign that raised 


Prohibition ts not a Failure; It ts 
Enforcement Has Failed Because 
Oficials High and Low Have 
They Had the Authority—and Had 
Comes for a New Group of Citizens, 
Beside the Prohibition Amendment 
Boldly in the Cause of Righteousness 


By Mabel 


three million dollars for the women’s col- 
leges of the Orient. Now she started some- 
thing more. She summoned her Federated 
directors, representing twenty-eight sub- 
sidiary missionary boards. 

“Ladies,” she said, “I’m all for foreign 
missions, as you know. But I no longer see 
any hope of carrying Christianity to other 
nations until our own hands are clean. To 
save the rest of the world, I believe we 
must save America first. And like this, 
you see, ladies, prohibition becomes a 
missionary affair.” 

To the Mothers’ Congress and Parent- 
Teachers Associations, the same sug- 
gestion was made, “You, with all your 
child welfare work, surely prohibition is 
your afiair.” And to the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs was pointed out: 
“It’s basic to all your humanitarian 
activities. Prohibition is your affair.” 


A bootlegger, a bandit, a Bolshevik, which one of them 
not prevent the others. 
You break one law. 


Even the Constitution of the 
Some one else breaks another. 





Voters +o Vote 


Enforcement that Has Failed. And 
Men Have Failed to Do their Duty. 
Blinked at Evasions of the Law that 
Sworn—to Enforce. Now the Call 
the Women Voters, to Take their Stand 
and Give it its Chance—to Advance 
and Say that It Shall Not Fail 


Potter 


Daggett 


A group of women from these organiza- 
tions, under Mrs. Peabody’s direction, be- 
gan to make it clear in ever-widening circles 
that prohibition was Everywoman’s affair. 
Mass-meetings were held in several cities. 
The slogan “Save America” was sounded. 
Soon a great many women who had no 
W. C. T. U. connections whatever were 
saying it. Early last spring, the fashion- 
able Colony Club in New York was filled 
to the doors by an audience specially in- 
vited by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to 
hear the subject presented. When every 
seat in the beautiful rose-and-gold ball- 
room was taken and there was no longer 
even standing room, the Baptist church 
two blocks down the avenue was opened 
for an overflow meeting. There were 
those present who went away ready to be- 
gin to save America by drying up their 
own dinner-tables. 


will you choose? Patronize the one and you may 


The speakers to whom they had 
listened made it plain that such a 
domestic policy was fundamental 
to the great national principle in- 
volved. A bootlegger, a bandit, a 
Bolshevik, which will you choose? 
Patronize the one and you may 
not prevent the others. Even 
the Constitution of the United 
States is only as strong as its 
weakest link. You break one 
law. Some one else breaks an- 
other. Then how long will the 
social structure stand? Civiliza- 
tion itself may be threatened. 

Putting it that way, prohibi- 
tion suddenly became of a great 
deal more importance. In the 
most exclusive circles, to drink or not to 
drink was no longer quite the joke it had 
been. A great many thoughtful people, 
now called to alarmed attention, were ready 
at last to turn their glasses down and join 
in earnest in the dry campaign for the 
defense of their country 
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United States is only as strong as its weakest link. 
Then how long will the social structure stand: 


To line them up for .effectual achieve- 
ment, there is now the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement. The 
organization was perfected in the city of 
Washington last April. At the Washington 
Hotel, where the meetings were held in a 
two days’ session, assembled nearly four- 
teen hundred women delegated for their 
task by the leading women’s organizations 
of America. Heading the list of honorary 
sponsors for the occasion was the first lady 
of the land, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge. After 
her came Mrs. Warren Harding, Mrs. 
William Howard Taft and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Preston, Jr., former mistresses of the White 
House. Among the patronesses were the 
wives of all the Supreme Court judges, Mrs. 
Charles E. Hughes, the wife of the Secretary 
of State, Miss Mabel T. Boardman, and 
about one hundred others. Mrs. Robert 
Lansing served as secretary. The first 
vice-chairman was Mrs. Edward Franklin 
White, assistant attorney-general of Indi- 
ana. The acting chairman was Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, the charming wife of the Secretary 

of Commerce. 

But occupying the center 
of the stage was the presiding 
genius of the occasion, the 
general chairman, a lady with 
shining dark eyes and wearing 
lovely old laces. By common 
consent, everybody spoke of 
it as “Mrs. Peabody’s con- 
vention.” 

These whom she had called 
together were of the most 
divergent groups. There were 
small-town women and city 
women, home women who do 
their own housework and so- 
ciety women with butlers and 
maids who do it for them. 
There were missionary women 
and church women and club 
women and white-ribbon 
women and business women 
and professional women and 
political women, women who 
have run for office and women 
who have reached it. It was 
an impressive audience. No 
more widely representative 
gathering of women ever as- 
sembled in common cause 
against a “‘wrong that needs 
resistance”—with the added 
distinction that these all were 
women who could do some- 
thing about it. 

That, Mrs. Peabody stressed 
in her opening address. She 
pointed out the menace that 
now threatens the American 
people in the concerted effort 
on the part of powerful and 
unscrupulous interests to nul- 
lify the Prohibition amend- 
ment. It is a moment in our 
national history, she made 
clear, which calls for imme- 
diate mass action and by 
women equally with men. For 
women (Continued on page 183) 
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The Story of a Girl © 
Who Left Home 
and Mother for a 
eMan—but (Came 
Back in Time 
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“T’ll save her,” Mrs. 
Hartigan told herself 
again and again, but al- 
ways the mocking ques- 
tion of how she could 
do anything for Myrtle 
rose up to taunt her 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


By 


OME day—perhaps before Mrs. 

Hartigan dies—Ogden Avenue will 

be a_park-to-park thoroughfare, 

cluster-lighted, widely spacious, a 
pulsing artery for the life-blood of a 
Greater Chicago; but it is yet what it 
has been since the Hartigans have known 
it, a drear, drab, dismal street, too op- 
pressed by tangency to hospitals and 
morgues and medical colleges, too 
devitalized by long gloom, to lift any 
buoyancy of spirit toward its allotted 
future. From the warning statue of the 
Haymarket hero, outward to Roosevelt 
Road, surging in the tides of an older, 
more blatant, and yet more mysterious 
civilization, the avenue crawls, a diagonal 
line of dull red and duller gray, brick and 
frame, stores and houses, stove-heated, 
gas-lighted, dun, forbidding. Somewhere 
about the middle of its sluggish course the 
Hartigans live. 

James and Agnes have lived there since 
the day, nearly thirty vears ago, when 
they were married in St. Martin’s. To 
Agnes, coming from hard work in other 
women’s houses, the little flat over the 
tin shop seemed the outpost of paradise. 
The shiny oak of the  time-payment 
furniture, the red and green cerpet on 
the humpy floors. the cut-glass bowl on 
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the sideboard, the twin hand-painted— 
and by what a hand!—vases on the parlor 
shelf, the coal range in the kitchen, filled 
her heart with a vast comforting on the 
day she came in to them, a bride. Even 
after Ed, and Dan, and Myrtle, and little 
Margaret have laid devastating hands 
upon them Mrs. Hartigan loves them for 
what thev once witnessed. 

Before them, the lares and penates of 
her dulled existence, she has offered up 
the denied desire for betterment in living 
conditions, the burning of a fierce and 
racial flame of land hunger, the nursing 
of high hopes for her children long after 
all hope in Hartigan had died. They 
have looked on her youth and middle 
age, and she clings to a weary wish that 
they may be with her to the end of the 
road. Had they eyes, the things of Mrs. 
tartigan’s treasuring would see her as 
something more than the thin, warped, sad 
woman who goes through her household 
tasks with mute resignation; had they 
ears, they would hear her prayers; and 
had they memory, they would recall the 
night when she rose above the circum- 
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stances of her thwarted life and led the 
hosts of a battle greater than her own. 

From the time when Myrtle was a little 
girl in calico dresses, trudging five days a 
week to the parish school of St. Martin’s, 
the clouds of that battle had been piling 
on the horizon. She would come home, 
pretty, eager, thrilling with childhood’s 
joy in its earliest achievements, and rush 
upstairs to the dingy kitchen to share her 
tiny triumphs with her mother. 

“T have the highest mark in the class 
for spelling,” she would rejoice. Or, “I’m 
99 in geography. Kiss me for that.” 

Not for her scholarship and its portent, 
but for her delight in the recountal, Agnes 
Hartigan would kiss her daughter. 

Then, “We need meat for your father’s 
supper,” she would tell the girl. ‘Run 
down to Laubemeyer’s, and get me a 
pound of hamburger steak. That’s a 
good girl.” 

“Why didn’t Eddie or Dan go?” Myrtle 
would inquire. 

“They had to go over to the yards for 
your father.” 

“They don’t do anything there.” 

“You know better,” Agnes would deny. 
“They run all the little errands he has 
to be done.” 

“Marty Hogan has them all done before 
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“T’ll wait,’ Marty Hogan promised her. ‘‘You won’t do your waiting here,”’ Hartigan blustered. “‘She can 
go tonight.” ‘She’ll not go!”” Agnes Hartigan cried, flinging herself between her husband and the girl 


they ever get there. They just sit around, 
and play mumblety-peg, and throw horse- 
shoes, and—and smoke. Yes, they do.” 
“Your father wouldn’t let them.” 
“He doesn’t see them. And Marty 
says—”’ 
“Don’t be talking against vour brothers 


with Marty Hogan. Run along now to 
Laube—” 

“Tt ain’t fair,” the girl would cry, for- 
getting the grammar she was learning 
with hard labor. 

But she always went on the errand, no 


matter how she loathed the going, and 


Mrs. Hartigan, busy with little Margaret 
and the care of the other children, a 
husband, and a home, did not see how 
the seed of revolt ran its roots through 
Myrtle’s soul. Coping with problems of 
making ends meet, worried with dread of 
Hartigan’s drinking, Agnes had little 
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time for the study or alleviation of those 
influences which the neighborhood wove 
around her sons or the protest which 
rankled in Myrtle’s quick brain. ‘‘That’s 
a good girl,” she told her elder daughter, 
and thought her praise blanketed all 
incipient discontent. 

Myrtle, running errands while her 
brothers loafed in and out of the little 
teaming yard which James Hartigan 
operated, and where Marty Hogan, 
hardly older than herself, did all the real 
work, learned .to hide, but never to miti- 
gate, her angers against the system which 
burdened her while it freed the boys. 

“That’s what girls are for,” Ed had 
once taunted her when she had lifted her 
voice against the unequal distribution 
of family duties. 

“T’ll show you what girls can do,” she 
had cried. “I’m smarter than you are, 
and I'll do things you can’t. Wait and 
see!” 

“T’ll be waiting,”’ he had sneered. 


O HER mother she phrased her am- 
bition less belligerently. 

“We'll be grand some day,” she would 
tell her, usually in comforting after one of 
Hartigan’s debauches. “I'll get a job. 
I’ll be a teacher. We'll have a nice flat, 
and nice clothes, and good times. Youll 
see!” 

“T hope so,” Agnes said so often that 
she finally came to regard Myrtle’s faith 
in her ultimate accomplishment as the 
only beacon in her own Dead Sea. 

The girl was fourteen when James 
Hartigan, ugly at her for her scorn of his 
too frequent periods of drunkenness, 
declared that she could no longer go to 
school. The business was going down- 
h ll fast. Marty Hogan had quit, realizing 
its limitations. Dan and Ed had gone 
to work for other men. They were earn- 
ing little and giving Agnes almost nothing. 

“T need it for mvself,”’ was their duet. 

“But I need it more,” Agnes would 
insist, courageous out of sheer despair. 

“Then let Myrtle go to work,” her hus- 
band .shouted. ‘‘Why are you making a 
fine lady of her with all this schooling? 
What good will it do her, taking her to 
where she won’t be looking at the likes 
of us?” 

“What good does the lack of it do us?” 

“What can it make of her?” 

“She’ll be a teacher.” 

“Teacher? She’ll have to go to normal 
school for two years after she’s finished 
the high school. She’ll be nineteen years 
old and ready to get married. She’s 
fourteen now. Five more years of school, 
with her books costing more every year. 
She’s going to work, I tell you!” 

“She’s not,” she declared, but after a 
year of rows which she strove to keep from 
Myrtle, Mrs. Hartigan had to give in to 
her husband’s insistent demands. 

She cried the day she told the girl that 
her school days were ending. Myrtle 
only set her lips tight. 

“He’d have let Ed and Dan go to 
school if they’d wanted to go,” she said. 

She was fifteen when she went to the 
commercial school, flamboyantly adver- 
tised as a business college, which Agnes 
had won for her as a compromise against 
immediate labor in a factory. She was 
just sixteen when she found her first job. 

“T want to work in a place where I 
can go up,” she told Father Pottinger 


Mrs. Hartigan 


when that kindly old shepherd of souls 
interested himself in her material welfare. 

He secured for her a chance in a bank 
where the president was his friend. 

“She'll be filling your chair one day, 
Tom,” he laughed to the president. ‘“She’s 
red-haired, she’s determined, she’s Irish, 
and this is the day of woman.” 

She looked anything but formidable, 
however, when she reported for duty, 
and she slid into the work assigned to her 
with a timidity of manner which con- 
cealed her surety of purpose. 

It was not three months when she was 
given a raise in salary. She ran, breath- 
less, to her mother that evening. 

“Look!” she exulted, giving her the 
envelope as she had of every pay-day. 
“Five dollars a week more! Won’t you 
and I have a grand time on this!” 

“Tt’s just in time,” said Mrs. Hartigan 
gratefully. “The rent’s been raised, and 
Icouldn’t see how we’d ever be able to 
pay it.” 

“But,” Myrtle cried, her eyes filling 
with quick tears, “I don’t see why I have 
to give all of it to the house. Dan gives 
you just five dollars-a week, and Ed gives 
five, and I’ve been giving fifteen and only 
taking enough for carfare. And, oh, I 
want so many things! The other girls—” 

“T’m sorry, Myrtle darling,” her mother 
said with a sigh, “‘but what else can I do? 
I’ve no one but you, God knows, to help 
me at all. Your father doesn’t give me 
much more than the boys, and, with 
everything going up, I couldn’t manage 
at all if it weren’t for you. But if you—” 
She _handed back the five-dollar bill 
reluctantly. 

“Oh, keep it,” said Myrtle. “Maybe 
I'll get another raise some day.” 


ERHAPS it was because Myrtle asked 

for so little that Mrs. Hartigan failed to 
understand how many things girls desire. 
She herself had never known luxuries, 
and she could not realize how a pretty 
girl, with an hour at noon in the Loop, 
could acquire out of window-shopping 
a taste that it would have taken many 
times her earnings to satisfy. She herself 
had never had any suitor but Hartigan, 
and she never dreamed how many men, 
young and old, talked to Myrtle of the 
gleam of her hair, of the depths of her 
eyes, of the lure of her smile. To her a 
bank was a solemn, mysterious place of 
business where no personality ever entered. 
From all her mother understood of her 
environment Myrtle Hartigan might have 
been going to grammar school. Only 
when the girl pleaded for a new dress or 
some new piece of furniture did her mother 
sense some growth in her. 

“Just as soon as we can get around to 
it,”- she would promise, but with the 
rising cost of food and fuel and rent, the 
getting around to doing anything for 
Myrtle went farther away than ever. 

The little teaming yard business 
dwindled until it was only a parking 
space for Hartigan, an office where he 
could entertain his cronies and bury him- 
self in his frequent debauches. The boys 
had long since zone to work for other men. 
Marty Hogan, mainstay of the business 
even in his precocious teens, was already 
manager of the motor truck system which 
employed Dan. 

“Tf they’d all stayed with me, I’d have 
done all 1ight,’’ Hartigan complained. 


With the coming of prohibition his 
drinking had grown worse as well as more 
expensive. He no longer contributed 
anything to the house, which Agnes had 
to run on the scant board the boys paid 
and on Myrtle’s earnings. The girl was 
keeping five dollars a week now, managing 
to clothe herself out of what would have 
been a pittance to other girls in the bank 
who earned less than half her wage. 
Twice, enraged and disgusted by her 
father’s ugliness in liquor and laziness 
out of it, she had threatened to leave the 
house, but her mother’s appeals and little 
Margaret’s frantic clinging to her had 
held her. ; 

“What do I get out of life?” she had 
protested with hot tears. 

“More than I do,” said Agnes. 

“But you—” her daughter began, then 
paused out of sheer pity. ‘Never mind,” 
she promised, ‘‘we’ll have good times yet.” 

On that promise Agnes Hartigan lived 
while month followed month, and season 
rushed after season. By day she went 
about her simple, onerous duties, making 
the house look as well as it might be made, 
mending and darning, cooking and market- 
ing, going to St. Martin’s or to the Church 
of Notre Dame to light a hopeful candle 
to the Mother of Sorrows, bowing to 
Father Millbank with a stirred sense of 
loss in old Father Pottinger’s death, 
haggling with the Greek grocer at the 
corner, gossiping with Jacob Strauss over 
the derelictions of the times, scolding and 
petting Margaret, sighing over Hartigan, 
worrying over Dan and Ed, and waiting for 
Myrtle with shining eyes. 

“You’re a good girl,” she would tell her 
elder daughter once in a while, never 
noting that the girl was restless as a tiger, 
unhappy as a caged bird. 

Not until, straightening Myrtle’s dis- 
orderly little bureau one day, she came 
upon a note, written on rough, deckle- 
edged paper in a heavy, daring hand, did 
she realize that her child had gone to 
live in a world other than her own. A 
world of dangers it loomed to her, as she 
read the words that burned their way 
from the paper to her brain. Without 
prelude it burst into such passion of 
longing as Agnes Hartigan had never 
before seen expressed except in the Sun- 
day supplements of sensational news- 
papers. 


ae Y DAYS are a yearning for you,” 
blazed at her, “my nights an eternal 
aching to have you with me. Oh, my 
beloved and beautiful, when will you let 
me give you the beauties that belong to 
you? Why do you hold me off? You love 
me. You have told me this in every way 
but words. Why not in those? But I shall 
wait. The time is coming when you will 
breathe to me the right to take you to a 
kingdom of bliss that shall be all our own. 
Until then I am waiting, waiting, waiting.” 
There was no signature. That was Mrs. 
Hartigan’s first thought. The man who 
laid siege to the girl’s soul dared not come 
out in the open. With understanding of 
the shrewdness of the anonymity came 
fear. This man, whoever he was, had 
everything to lure a girl. Power, surety, 
imagination, ardor, knowledge, patience— 
all these lifted their hydra heads from the 
bold chirography. What chance had 
youth and poverty against them? Smooth, 
sleek, devilish, (Continued on page 151) 
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“Te take you home,” Myrtle said. A man, the man who had written Myrtle that burning 
letter so long ago, moved within the range of Mrs. Hartigan’s vision. “I’ll go with you,” 
he said. ‘No,’ said Myrtle. ‘“I’m* going alone with her—and I’m not coming back” 





FROM A PAINTING MADE ESPECIALLY 
FOR THIS ARTICLE BY EUGENE SAVAGE 


OD loved the high places, too, the little girl felt—and on the 
highest place of all she found Him one day. She had panted 

up to the very topmost peak of the great hill and had sat down to 
rest . . . Below her the broad valley spread out like anew world. She 
had never thought before of any world beyond the far green hill. 
But now she caught brief glimpses of blue hills on beyond, and beyond 
those gray-lavender hills, and beyond those hills of haze. With a 
sudden rush a sense of the immensity of the world swept over her. It 
overwhelmed her like a breaking tidal wave. Then suddenly she felt a 
Presence near, as if some supremely Friendly One had stooped above her 








The Religion of the Fields 


Al Woman's Story of Her Faith in God— 





Whom She Found Out in the Open Places 
—That is One of the Finest Things We 
Have Ever Read. Wont You Read It, Too? 


By 


HERE was the solemn hush of Sun- 
day morning service in the little 
country church, though outside 
the window the bees were hum- 
ming around heavy-headed roses and a 
chipping sparrow dragged a long straw to 
its nest in the gooseberry bushes in the 
minister’s yard. The bit of yard was a 
pleasant place, with roses and fruit trees 
and a green, grassy sod sloping away 


gently to one knew not what delightful’ 


vistas beyond. But it was never so allur- 
ing as on Sunday mornings, when one sat 
in the ugly, musty old church while the 
minister stood up for so long and talked 
about nothing at all. 

The little girl in our family pew gazed 
drowsily at the stubbed toes of her shoes 
as the minister’s voice droned through the 
lesson for the day. ‘‘And they worshiped 
and burned incense in the high places and 
on the hills—they bowed down before 
Baal!” The little girl sat up suddenly. 
“On high places!” What a joy! The 
minister’s voice had held an accusing note, 
but how the words brought back the en- 
chantment of height and fresh air and free- 
breathing space! How many times on cool 
summer mornings she had climbed the hill 
behind the farmhouse when the sun shone 
palely through a cloud of white mist. She 
felt again the chill dew on her feet and 
smelled the odor of crushed pennyroyal, 
like the essence of the morning itself. And 
the white mists drifted across the valley, 
and a calm thrush down in the wood ‘lot 
chanted his morning psalm. 

“On high places’—the little  girl’s 
thoughts returned insistently to the phrase. 
On the tossing branches of the orchard 
trees, and the spreading arms of friendly 
maples, even on the gray-shingled coal- 
house roof at school where she climbed to 
study her geography lesson. Her soul was 
swept upward with the thought of the 
fresh morning air and the wide free spaces 
of the hills. Yet the minister had been 
accusing! She felt strangely ill at ease as 
she stared at the stubbed toes of her shoes, 
scraped and rubbed on many a forbidden 
apple tree. Was she, too, a follower of 
Baal, she wondered, with altars in the 
high places and on the tops of the green 
hills? 

But even at that age she was not greatly 
troubled. She knew instinctively that the 


God of the out-of-doors was no false god, 
though indeed she sensed the fact that He 
was a God of whom the well-meaning min- 
ister knew very little. For that reason she 


Mary Meek Atkeson 


never spoke to him or to any other minister 
about the God she knew, though she talked 
about Him freely enough among the 
country people. And from them she 
learned that they felt very much the same 
—that in a way they had two religions, one 
the religion of the churches, which they 
thought about on Sundays, the other the 
religion of the fields, which they thought 
about more or less every day of their 
lives. One was as crabbed and difficult and 
fearsome as the other was kindly and easy 
to understand and thoroughly lovable. 
It was odd, and the oddest thing about it 
was, aS a country man remarked to her 
one day, that they seemed to get it all out 
of the same Bible. That made it very 
odd, indeed. 

Not that the little girl troubled her small 
mind very often about such things. When 
she went to church she put in the time 
looking out at the minister’s yard, or at 
the ladies’ hats, or at the bald-headed man 
in front who always took at least three 
naps before the sermon was over, or at 
the little boy who worked his hands over 
his ears to make the noise come and go 
whenever the organ sounded. It was all 
very interesting. And sometimes the out- 
of-doors came in, in the person of a little 
bird that flew about and lit upon the lamp 
support near the pulpit. 
watch it and wonder what it would do next. 
But the minister a:ways began to talk 
about Hell just then and sent his voice up 
into such a screech that the little bird flew 
affrighted away. She felt that if the min- 
ister had talked very gently about Heaven 
the little bird would have stayed all 
through the sermon. But he never did. 

But out in the fields the little girl’s real 
religion grew. There were so many things 
to wonder at and to love. The warm earth 
was a never-ending miracle. It seemed to 
throb with life. When she threw herself 
down and set her small ear against the dust, 
she could hear the hum of it, like the mur- 
mur of a great, smooth-running machine. 
The sound came a long way—singing and 
full of power—like the voice of the many 
messages that sing themselves along over 
country telegraph wires. She felt that the 
power was there, expectant, happy— 
throbbing with eagerness to send itself up 
into bud and blossom and waving fields of 
grain—as heartily adventurous as the little 
girl herself. She loved to pat the growing 
things, especially the wee ones that had so 
far to go, amd sing to them and encourage 
them to climb and climb and climb. She 








It was fun to, 


told them that the higher they would climb, 
the more and more they could see. She 
had tried that, so she knew. ' 

For the God of the fields liked the tall 
things best of all. To please Him they 
grew and reached and stretched upward 
with every leaf and tendril. And He 
poured down the most sunlight upon the 
tall ones, and gave them the most room and 
the best breezes, so that they could grow 
more and more. It was funny sometimes 
to see the green things striving up. The 
green tendrils of the wild grapevines never 
caught a low branch when they could 
reach a higher one, and after the big pine 
trees had stretched just as far as they could, 
they each poked up a long, slim finger to 
show that they were still trying for some- 
thing higher. It kept the little girl very 
busy, for she felt she must be growing, too, 
and she spent the days reaching out with 
her tanned little hands and her inquiring 
little mind, and sending out spiritual ten- 
drils for something stronger than herself to 
climb up by. And sometimes when she 
danced along the hilltop she stretched up 
her slim arms as far as they would go and 
then waved an adventuring finger high 
into the air, as the pines did, to show the 
world where she was going to climb to by 
and by. 

And God loved the high places, too, the 
little girl felt—and on the highest place of 
all she found Him one day. She had 
panted up to the very topmost peak of the 
great hill and had sat down to rest on the 
close-cropped grass under a small oak 
tree. Below her the broad valley spread 
out like a new world. The farmhouse roofs 
nestled in their plumy groves, and spread- 
ing to the right was the formal, dotted 
stretch of the big orchard. The square 
fields lay like a checker-board around it, 
some brown, some blue-green, some gray- 
green, some umber—they swept away to 
the deep green line of foliage along the river 
near the farther hill. She had never 
thought before of any world beyond the 
far green hill. But now she caught brief 
glimpses of blue hills on beyond, and be- 
yond those gray-lavender hills, and be- 
yond those hills of haze, and beyond 
those— With a sudden rush a sense of 
the immensity of the world swept over her. 
It overwhelmed her like a breaking tidal 
wave. A loneliness such as she had 
never known swept through her heart, 
and she threw herself face downward 
upon the grass and cried. She sobbed 
comfortless until (Continued on page 139) 












The Great Food Combiner 


“Eat -Any of Nature's Combinations that You Like, 


But Look Out for the Combinations Man has Made” 


Says Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


SUALLY it is not diffi- 
cult to find an anchor- 
age. The trouble is, 
after the boat is tied, it 

often breaks away. I have 
noticed for years the recurring 
waves of so-called learned state- 
ments respecting the combining 
of foods. Occasionally some 
such statement has a grain of 
truth. Usually they are wild 
generalizations based neither 
upon science nor upon fact. 
The originator gives free rein 
to his fancy and pays no atten- 
tion to principles. 

First of all, food is not nu- 
tritious merely because it is com- 
bined. Some foods are much ” 
more imperfect than others. 
This is true, particularly, of all refined 
foods. White sugar is as pure as it can be 
made, and the purer it is, the more unwhole- 
some it becomes. Oil is refined to the high- 
est degree. Even olive oil is not suitable 
for consumption until it has gone through a 
refining process. All vegetable oils require 
refining, but when properly refined, they 
become unbalanced foods and can not be 
eaten alone with safety. 

White flour has about everything re- 
moved from it that can be got out. It 
looks white, clean, and attractive, and 
from it you can make palatable bread, but 
unless you put back a lot of things in the 
way of shortening and yeast, the resulting 
loaf will be so impoverished as to be un- 
able to support vitality. 

The number of food combiners grows 
with the list of suckers. Many thousands 
of people are willing and anxious to listen 
to and act upon the prognostications of the 
food combiner. He takes foods which ap- 
parently are worthless, and by a judicious 
mixing turns them into a nutritious, well- 
ordered, and wholesome combination. 
That is, he claims to do it. 

When correspondents write me about 
the proper combinations of foods, I tell 
them to take what they can get and be 
thankful. All common foods may be eaten 
alone with advantage. One of them, milk, 
comes so near being a perfect food without 
any other admixture that it canbe let go 
at that. Fruits and vegetables, especially 
leaf vegetables, make almost an ideal food. 
Cereals that are not denatured also come 
close to being satisfactory. The more 
tinkering you do with your foods, as a rule, 
the worse they grow. All you have to bear 
in mind is that single items of foods—that 
is, food elements like sugar, oil, and starch, 
that can so readily be made free of all im- 
purities—are the poorest foods in the world 
to eat alone. 
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The focd combiner takes foods which - 
apparently are worthless, and by a 
judicious mixing turns them into a nu- 
tritious, well-ordered, and wholesome 
combination. Thatis, heclaimstodoit 


I have shown on several occasions, in 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING, the fatuities of the 
food combiner. His purpose seems to be 
to get a market for his wares irrespective 


- of what effect they may have on health. 


He is the typical nostrum vender of the 
food business. 

There is one statement which constantly 
recurs which has in it a kernel of truth. 
I think it is due to the readers of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING that they should have the 
exact truth about this commonly recurring 
problem. et me put it as I have just 
read it in a letter from a correspondent: 

“Every month I read your articles in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING with special in- 
terest. In view of your knowledge of foods, 
I am wondering if a suggestion that you 
write an article on ‘Healthful Foods and 
how to Combine Them Properly in the 
Daily Diet,’ would be amiss. Of the many 
books and articles I have read on - health 
and -nutrition problems by many authors, 
few, if any, of them furnish specific advice 
or information on this important subject. 
It is my understanding that one may eat 
during the day all the foods necessary for 
perfect nutrition, and yet, if they are 
wrongly combined at any of the several 
meals, fermentation follows, and they 
actually poison the body and blood, and 
if such practise is continued disease will 
ultimately result. For instance, a doctor 


who has had much experience 
along these lines, and is a 
supposed authority, says that 
starches and proteins should 
never be eaten at the- same 
meal, that preferably only -one 
kind of starch or one kind of 
protein should be eaten -at-a 
meal, and that no fresh fruit or 
other acid should ever be eaten 
with a starchy meal. 

“T am sure thousands of your 
readers would most eagerly 
welcome some practical advice 
or information on proper food 
combinations from such an 
authority as you, as the great 
majority of the public are o9 
percent ignorant on that sub- 
ject, and if there is any scientific 
basis or reason in chemistry from a stand- 
point of normal digestion and nutrition 
for selecting and eating foods that do 
properly combine, I hope you will write 
such an article in the near future, and I 
will greatly value your opinion regarding 
the matter. In the meantime, if you know 
anything authentic published on the sub- 
ject, I will avpreciate it if you will let me 
know what it is.” 

Starches, proteins, oils and sugars are 
found in almost every natural food product. 
They exist in ideal proportions in milk. 
They are in varying proportions in almost 
every other human food. The statement 
that starches and proteins should never be 
eaten at the same time is as impractical as 
it is unscientific. It is perfectly normal to 
eat starch and protein together. The diges- 
tion of starch begins in the mouth. The 
longer you chew the starch before you swal- 
low it, the more extensive will the digestion 
become. The saliva is a faintly alkaline di- 
gestive secretion. As soon as the bolus is 
swallowed, it goes into anacidstomach. The 
stomach is the only organ of the body that 
naturally contains acid in any appreciable 
reacting quantity. The digestion of starch 
goes on for some time, but with a slowing 
action, because starch can not be well di- 
gested in an acid medium. The digestive 
ferments in the saliva, nevertheless, are not 
in the least injured. 

What does take place in the stomach is a 
partial digestion of the protein (gluten, 
white of egg, lean meat). The ovject of the 
stomach digestion is to bring these pro- 
teins into a soluble state so they can pass 
out of the stomach without difficulty. The 
moment the food enters the duodenum 
(first part of the small intestine), it meets 
the secretions from the liver and the pan- 
creas. These are slightly alkaline secre- 
tions. Theysoon (Continued on page 187) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 96) 
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ALICE SPENDS FULY on GRANDMAS FARM 


By Berta and Elmer Hader 


Full directions for putting the doll together so she can run about and play will be found on page 150 
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Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By james Swinnerton 
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ANKIND in gen- 

eral has come to 
concede that a 
certain amount 
of imperfection, sickness, 
and wear and tear of the 
body is inevitable, and to 
accept these conditions 
with a philosophical atti- 
tude. Science, however, is 
fast proving that much of 
the imperfection of our 
bodies and many of the 
diseases and much of the 
destruction to which our 
bodies are subjected are 
unnecessary and can be 
avoided or overcome with 
intelligence. 

These statements are 
particularly evident with 
regard to the development 
and preservation of the 
teeth, for the investiga- 
tions, especially of the last 
two years, have brought to 
light startling truths. 

A certain amount of im- 
perfections and decay of the 
teeth and infections of the 
gums have been considered 
unavoidable by the vast ma- 
jority of people. Seventy- 
five percent of children are 
said to have imperfect 
teeth, and it is seldom one 
sees a Man or woman past 
middle life with teeth that 
can be called “good,” or 
even half-good. 

The “whole truth” of all 
the causes of these unfor- 
tunate conditions of the 
teeth is not yet known, but 
enough has been revealed 
to add much to the happi- 
ness of people. Mellanby 
working for the Medical 
Research Council, England, 
S. S. Zilva of the Lister 
Institute for Medical Re- 
search, England, Dr. Clar- 
ence T. Grieves of Johns 
Hopkins University, and 
Dr. Percy R. Howe of Har- 
vard University have pub- 
lished extremely interesting 
data along this line. Dr. 
Howe makes the following 
statement: 

“If the profession of den- 
tistry is to undertake to prevent dental 
diseases, it will have to apply other mea- 
sures than are at present employed. We 
clean the teeth to prevent decay. A few 
hours and the process must be repeated 

and so it is with the cavities of the 
teeth. The fillings are on the average good 
lor, say, five years. Disintegration of the 
teeth recurs; Then the process is 
repeated. We have not in either case 
removed the cause of the caries.” 

These measures to which Dr. Howe 
refers, which have been employed for years 
to prevent decay, have been, for the most 
part, tooth powders and pastes and mouth 
washes, and regular dental examinations 
lor the detection of the first signs of decay. 
But the new measures which science is 
revealing today are of an entirely different 
character. They are found to a large 
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Ualuable for Growing Children 
Special Reference to the 
DEVELOPMERKT of the TEETH 


By Dorothy E. Lane 


Director Dept. of Nutrition 
University of South Dakota 
4uthor of ‘‘Nutrition 
and Specific Therapy’’ 


extent in the selection of our foods. In 
other words, the dental profession, as-well 
as several of our most able research men 
outside this profession, has come to the 
conclusion that the nutrition of the teeth 
governs for the most part their decay: that 
normal, healthy teeth will be formed and 
preserved by including in the diet each day 
the substances which make such teeth, and 
that when decay occurs, the bacteria, 
which have been thought to be responsible 
for it, are not the primary factor, but the 
secondary factor in this destruction. In 
other words, the bacteria which cause 
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This is the kind of “‘piece’ 
a child should never have; 
a ripe, juicy apple will 
cause the same smile and 
fewer visits to the dentist 






tooth destruction would be 
harmless in the mouth if a 
scientific diet were selected 
for the formation of normal 
teeth. 

The dental profession, 
realizing the great urgency 
for education in nutrition, 
has been forming for two 
vears what is known as the 
“Defensive Diet League of 
America.” In a pamphlet 
published by Dr. G. E. 
Harter, president of the 
league, the following state- 
ment is made: 

“It is high time that the 
entire problem of nutrition 

‘ was taken up by the dental 
profession, not only for the 
protection of themselves 
and their families, but also 
to enable them to become 
real health advisers to 
their patients in order that 
their reparative work in 
the mouth may have some 
chance of permanency.” 

It has been commonly 
considered that when teeth 
have once become “poor” 
there is little chance of their 
again. becoming -healthy 
and normal, and that their 
decay must continue. This, 
to a large extent, is an 

Pi Pk erroneous conclusion. Re- 

aes search men are now prov- 
ing every day that the 
teeth can be disintegrated 
or repaired by the right 
selection of foods, or ‘‘de- 
calcified” or “‘calcified’”’ as 


/ ) Q Q T) S the processes are called. 
This statement brings up 


the now much discussed 
theory of “‘The Calcifica- 
tion Theory of. Immunity 
to Dental Caries.” This 
theory states that preven- 
tion of decay of the teeth 
is not due to any great ex- 
tent to the presence of 
resisting factors to the de- 
structive forces present in 
the mouth, nor is it due so much as has 
been said, to the ‘protective action” of an 
alkaline saliva; rather it is due to a scientifi- 
cally balanced diet in which especially the 


.calcium and phosphorus compounds and 


vitamins are in the right proportion. 
When these substances are lacking or are 
improperly balanced, tooth disintegration 
occurs. Therefore, the question of the 
preservation of the teeth resolves itself, 
for the most part, into one of the selection 
of foods necessary to furnish the materials 
of which they are composed, and the 
necessary agents to cause these materials 
to function, since they can not work single- 
handed. 

The teeth are composed of three dis- 
tinct substances—the enamel, the dentine, 
and the cement—while the roots of 
the teeth are filled (Continued on page 176) 
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A tapestry is a dignified 
complement to the old chest 
above, orto any piece of mas- 
sive furniture. The group 
of chaise-longue and table 
is made more important by 
adding a wall-hanging of 
old chints in a quaint pat- 
tern. Tapestry and chest 
from Palmer & Embury; 
chints from R. H. Macy 





























PHOTOS FROM H. W. HARTING 


The long panel of crewel 
embroidery forms a de- 
lightful background for 
the. rather heavy wriling 
table. In this case the 
strong colors worked in 
wool on a cream founda- 
tion form an interesting 
motive around which to 
build up a room. Crewel 
panel from Kenneth Co.; 
desk and chairs from 
Palmer & Emburvy; ac- 
cessories from Ovington 


FURNISHINGS and 


Helen Koues 


Textile Panels for 


By Phyllis 


F A picture is very fine as a work of art, it is important enough 
to determine all the rest of the decorations of the room. If it is 
not very good as a work of art, it still has a place, provided it 

fits in well with the decorative scheme, makes a needed spot of color, 


or balances an irregular panel. If 
the picture does neither of these 
things, neither dictates to the 
room from its preeminent place 
as a work of art, nor fits into the 
plan as a feature of the decora- 
tion, then it had better coura- 
geously be put aside. 

But, comes the instant objec- 
tion, what then are we going to 
put on our walls? We can not all 
have masterpieces, and often no 
picture really fits into a decora- 
tion, yet a bare-walled room 
lacks the quality of comfort. 

True, yet the alternative is not 
so desperate, for there are other 
available wall decorations of 
charm and individuality, and 
reasonable price. 

Chief among these are the 
various types of textiles. Some 
type of textile panel as a wall 
decoration is of great use, because 
first, with a little searching and 
ingenuity you can always find in 
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The fireplace without a 
mantel is accentuated 
by hanging above it a 
straight panel of Chinese 
brocade. It brings an 
element of richness into 
an otherwise simple room. 
Below, the well-balanced 
group of old Italian 
damask, sideboard, and 
mirror give a hint of 
the beauty and symmetry 
carried out in a completery 
gracious dining-room 


DECORATIONS 


Director 
Wall Decorations 


Ackerman 


some kind of textile the color and kind of design your space demands; and 
second, because a fabric adds a new texture character to the composition 
of the room, and range and contrast in textures make for interest and 
richness in the final effect. 

The least expensive textiles are the printed cottons. These originated 
in India—were, in fact, the forerunners of our modern chintzes—and the 
old Indian examples are by far the finest. These are made of a light- 
weight, hand-woven cotton and are printed by hand with wooden blocks. 
I'he pattern most commonly used is the flowering tree that pervades 
Indian design, but combined with this are often quaint peacocks and tigers 
and sometimes elephants bearing elaborate howdahs. Sometimes these 
bhatemkari, as they are called, have been glazed, which gives the material 
more body and makes the surface fresher and 
brighter, 

Similar to these in character are the Persian 
cotton prints. In fact, the Persians learned the 
art from the Indians. The Persian designs are 
lor the most part smaller and daintier than the 
Indian, delicate floral patterns sparsely scattered 
on the white ground, so that even though the 
same reds, blues, and yellows are used that are 
found in the Indian prints, they have the effect, 


What Can the Studio Do for You? 































The Studio works out your problems by actually furnishin 
im a practical manner different ty pes of rooms. It is always 


nevertheless, of being lighter in tone because of 
the large amount of white exposed. 

Quite a different type of cotton print are the 
batiks from Java and Sumatra. The word 
“batik” has been so much used and abused that 
the public has almost forgotten that the origi- 
nal batiks did come from Sumatra and Java, 
and that these have (Continued on page 188) 


happy to help solve your decorating problems if you will 
write for advice, and in the various folios it supplies 
detailed instructions on how to make the many necessary 
accessories to the livable house. “How to Make Lamp- 


shades” and “‘How to Paint Furniture” are helpful folios, 


price 25 cts. Good Housekeeping Magazine, New York City 


























OLDING screens 
play an _ important 
part in present-day 
decoration. They are 
used effectively as a back- 
ground for furniture and 
should fit into the color 
scheme of the room in which 
they are placed. Although 
beautiful screens can always 
be found in the shops, they 
are often costly, and with a 
little ingenuity and patience 
one can build them to fit into 
almost any atmosphere or 
decorative scheme. 

Frames for such screens 
may be purchased in the 
large department stores, but 
if one is even mildly inter- 
ested in carpentry, it is not 
difficult to make the frame 
at home. It consists of 
¥% x % strips of wood fast- 
ened together with screws. 
The top may be cut to shape. 
The wood used need not be 
absolutely smooth, as the 
entire frame is covered with 
the material. Wood may be 
obtained from any dealer 
and is known as “L’’ dressed lumber. 

The panel frames are covered before 
the hinges are attached. If paper or thin 
material is to be used, it is well to cut a 
piece of cardboard or heavy compoboard 
that will exactly fit the panels to their 
outer edges, and tack it on the frame with 
flat-headed tacks. This will hold the 
material smooth, and prevent the inside 
edges of the frame from showing through, 
and give the finished result desired. 









































Making Fabric and Wallpaper Screens 






























PHOTO FROM DRIX-DURYEA 


The screen above might be carried out in 
either fabric or wallpaper. The picture 
shows it placed to form part of a decora- 
tive background for a living-room. Below 
are two wallpaper screens, one of which ts 
a charming combination of green-blue 
paper with old scenic prints applied at the 
top. Screen below at right from Gracie 


Almost any fabric that has a 
decorative value may be used for 
screens of this sort. Cretonnes, 
crewel embroidery, brocades, and 
linens printed in scenic designs are 
all excellent for the purpose. If one 
is clever with a paint brush, deco- 
rator’s canvas may be employed, 
for it may be painted with either 
simple or elaborate designs accord- 
ing to the skill of the maker and the 
type desired. Another attractive 
material for such screens is damask. 
Old tablecloths may be dyed exqui- 
site shades and applied successfully 
to the frame. Wallpaper, of course, 
lends itself easily to screen making, 
and it comes in so many and varied 
patterns and qualities that the field 
to choose from is indeed a wide one. 
Fabric, it stands to reason, is tacked 
to the frame, but wallpaper is put 
on with wallpaper paste, to which 
half a cup of molasses is added for 
every two pounds of paste. 

To make, fasten the fabric to one 
edge of the frame with carpet tacks 
spaced about 6 inches apart, then 
stretch tightly across the frame, 
starting at the center and working 
toward both ends. When this is 
done, additional tacks can be driven 





in to stretch the material 
more evenly, making the 
spacing about 3 inches long. 
The top and bottom are 
tacked last, and it is always 
best to work from the center 
to the ends. It is important 
to hav the material 
stretched us tightly as is 
safely possible. 

If a plain sateen or other 
simple material is used, a 
design may be cut from cre- 
tonne and glued to it, form- 
ing whatever composition 
one wishes to work out. Lay 
the design flat on paper and 
apply a thin coating of glue, 
then place on the _ back- 
ground and pat down edges 
with a soft cloth. Particular 
attention should be paid to 
the edges, gluing them down 
tight. When glue is dry, the 
entire panel should be given 
a coat of white shellac. That 
fills the pores of the fabric 
and offers protection against 
dust. Materials with a long 
nap are not suitable for 
screens, because the nap 
makes it almost impossible to put on an 
even and thorough coat of shellac. The 
shellac should be thin and applied quickly 
to insure evenness and no brush marks. 
Put the panel flat on the floor or table 
and work across rather than up and down. 
Two or three coats of shellac may be 
applied, and more than one coat will pro- 
duce a glossy effect. It will also darken the 
colors very slightly, but if one wishes to 
have a noticeably (Continued on page 189) 
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Gathering Antiques by the 


LMOST any of us may ride the 
antique hobby, for it is neither an 
extravagant pastime nor yet one 
which, in its simpler forms, de- 

mands a great deal of specialized knowl- 
edge. Of course, each year, the really old 
things to be found during casual trips be- 
come more rare, but if you love them and 
keep a perpetually open mind and ob- 
servant eye wherever you go, you will find 
that even now they will come timidly out 
for inspection from the most surprising 
places. 

And how much character old pieces of 
furniture and odd relics of former days can 
add to a very ordinary house, particularly 
the house where the general atmosphere is 
English or American! It goes without 
saying that they must be placed and sur- 
rounded with the proper feeling, for there 


The pierced ladder-back chair 
is a delightful adjunct to the 
Georgian or early American room. 
This one is quite remarkable on 
account of the plain rush seat 


By Caroline M. 


is nothing more colorless and uninteresting 
than a modern room with one miserable 
little antique lost in the midst of blatant 
modernity. 

Suppose you are just beginning to pick 
up old things and have perhaps a table and 
a chair as the sum total of your labors. A 
good way to show them to advantage is to 
place them in a small hallway, where in all 
probability you use only two articles of 
furniture. There they are a law unto them- 
selves, and removed from other things, 
they create their own atmosphere. Per- 
haps you have an old picture or mirror to 
hang over the table, or a hooked rug to 
throw on the floor. At any rate, build up 
the atmosphere of that little hall first, and 
then as your trophies accumulate spread 
out into a larger room or bigger hall. Old 
American pieces, perhaps more than others, 
demand an atmosphere in keeping with 
them, and it can be accomplished 
so easily with ruffled curtains, rag 
rugs, candlesticks, and other accessories. 


Barbour 


This old piece ts the lower halt 
of a small highboy. It adapts 
itself with dignity to either 
the small or large room, and 
the formal or informal aimos- 
phere The low  slat-back 
chair is equally interesting 


Wayside 


It is possible to mix American antiques 
and Georgian furnishings, early American 
and Queen Anne, and to make other com- 
binations of that type with success. But 
for the amateur it is safer to have one little 
hallway, or a single living-room, in which 
are placed the trophies found during the 
pursuit of the hobby, and to build around 
them the simple frame which they require. 

And it is in the process of creating this 
picture, in the actual search for the de- 
sired article, that you come on the true 
charm of the hobby. In the uncertainty 
of discovery, the doubtfulness of value, 
and the odd corners where treasures may 
be found, lie a whole array of sporting 
chances which make of collecting a fasci- 
nating game. 

Did you ever drive up to a house 
on a back (Continued on page 188) 


Al the left an old table which would 
look charming in a small hallway 
at the foot of the stairs. Laden with 
its many candlesticks, it revives an 
old habit of lighting one’s way to bed 
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Out darted Coak’s skinny hand to grab the bone. 





He moved with much swiftness. 


But no creature, except perhaps a striking snake, is as quick as the best type of 


collie. 


Wolf sensed or heard the outdarting of Coak’s hand and whirled about 


Pectin sad «4 Boke 


Wolf Encounters the Law. -A Human Enemy Demands 
His Life, but His Mstress, Another Portia, Saves It 


By 


VER in the village, a mile distant 

from The Place, a mischievous boy 

tied a can to the tail of a friendly 

mongrel and harried the luckless 
beast merrily down the road. The dog 
at last, driven to panic by the clattering 
tin whose weight oppressed his sensitive 
tail-nerves and which smote against his 
flying legs, ran into a fence corner and 
cowered there, panting and foaming at the 
mouth. 

The boy sought to dislodge him from 
this sorry sanctuary and start him on his 
way again. This he did by yanking the 
dog out of the corner by the tail. The 
mongrel, in an ecstasy of fright and pain, 
whizzed about and drove his teeth into the 
lad’s arm and then snapped at his face. 

The arm bite was blunted by the coat 
sleeve ‘and shirt. Yet it pierced deep into 
the flesh, making an ugly, though not 
serious wound. ‘The panic-urged teeth 
raked the face so lightly as to inflict noth- 
ing worse than a few ragged scratches. 

Nevertheless, the unhappy dog had 
sealed his own death warrant. The boy’s 
bellows drew others to the spot. They 
saw his bleeding face and his torn and red- 
smeared sleeve. They saw the cur shrink- 
ing back again in his fence corner, snarling 
and growling, his thin body a-quiver with 
fear. E 

“Mad dog!” shrilled a woman. 

“Mad dog!’”’ echoed hysterically the 
fast-increasing crowd. 

One unsung hero stepped back into his 
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own house, next door, and reappeared with 
a shotgun. The contents of both barrels, 
at pointblank range, bore the poor little 
mongrel swiftly and mercifully beyond the 
reach of pain and terror and similar bless- 
ings of human civilization. 

That was all. But it was enough. 

It was enough to awaken in the quiet 
rural neighborhood the never wholly dor- 
mant dog-scare. The borough council met 
and decreed muzzles and other deterrents 
to biting. Mothers warned their children 
tremblingly against all stray dogs. 

A lost puppy, seeking refuge from a 
thunderstorm in a store vestibule, was 
tabulated as a potential mad dog, and 
most courageously was shot by the store’s 
proprietor. The new killing served to re- 
double the hysteria of the community. 

The fire-blue lake, with its circle of soft 
green hills, lay between the village and 
The Place. Yet the dog-scare news 
brought keen indignation to the Mistress 
and the Master. Neither of them was a 
maudlin dog-lover. Yet both loved dogs. 
There is a world of difference between the 
two terms. 

The collies at The Place for the most part 
never went to the village. Aside from the 
two car-dogs, none of them had gone 
thither. They were well content with the 
broad confines of The Place itself and with 


Terhune 


the miles of forest and of mountain that 
stretched away behind it. 

They were licensed, all of them. But 
as they did not intrude on the populous 
section of the township, they wore no 
muzzles, nor were they kept on leash. 
They had free run of The Place. The Mis- 
tress and the Master went on long forest 
tramps with them every day. It never oc- 
curred to these collies to go out of bounds, 
for from puppyhood they had been taught 
the boundary-lines of their home. 

Wolf was an exception. Xlways Wolf 
had been allowed to stray where he would. 
Too clever to be struck down by the fastest 
or most erratic motor car, he was as safe 
on the highroad as on the veranda. 

Of late years, Wolf had become more or 
less a law unto himself. Lad was dead. 
So was Bruce, the Beautiful. Wolf ruled 
supreme as king of The Place’s dogs. His 
was a venturesome and eccentric reign, not 
aloofly benevolent like Bruce’s or Laddie’s. 
For in some ways Wolf was like no other 
dog. 

More and more utterly, with the passing 
of the vears, he had become the loved and 
trusted chum of the Mistress and of the 
Master. He was their shadow, wherever 
they chanced to move; especially the Mis- 
tress’s shadow. Toward her his air of 
protective loyalty increased with every 
year. 

It was his pride to ride beside her on the 
car-seat, when she chanced to go driving 
without the Master or some guest. There 






























he would sit, erect and vigilant, be the 
drive ever so many hours long. If she 
left the car to pay some call or to go intoa 
store, the machine was as safe from moles- 
tation as though a troop of state police 
were guarding it. 

Woe—swift and sudden woe—to the 
man who might chance to lay hand on the 
vehicle or to approach unduly close to it! 
Protection of the Mistress and of the Mis- 
tress’s car was a mania with the stanch 
little red-gold collie. 

For example,-a: year earlier, an express- 
man had essayed to lift from the car’s 
rear seat a trunk brought over to the rail- 
road station. Before the Mistress could 
remember the guardian proclivities of the 
dog sitting beside her, the man had reached 
into the tonneau and had gripped the 
trunk—the trunk which, to Wolf’s mind, 
was one of the sacred possessions of The 
Place. In almost the same gesture the 
man was jumping back, nursing a furrowed 
wrist where the collie’s harrowing teeth had 
grazed as the hand had hastily been with- 
drawn from the danger-zone. 

The expressman—Ranson was his name 
—was also a dog man. To his eternal 
credit, Ranson did not resent the collie’s 
attempt to safeguard the car’s contents, 
but gave him praise for his vigilance. The 
story went around the neighborhood, and 
folk gave the car a wider berth, thereafter, 
when Wolf was in it. But none thought 
the less of him for his zeal. 

This was before the time when the 
village’s mad-dogless mad-dog scare stirred 








Portia and a Bone 


the insensate fear-dregs which lurk ever at 
the bottom of the human brain. For a 
space, during that insane era, everything 
was different. 

It was on a morning in the very vortex 
of the mad-dog crusade that the Mistress 
drove over to the village for the mail and 
to do the daily marketing. The Master, 
being overbusy at his desk that day, did 
not join her as usual on the matutinal 
round of errands. Monstrous proud was 
Wolf, as always at such times as he was the 
Mistress’s sole escort and when he was thus 
allowed to sit beside her on the front seat. 
Pride shone in every line of his compact, 
gold-red body. From time to time he 
would turn toward the Mistressand lay one 
white forepaw lightly on the arm nearest 
him. A ride of state, alone with her, was 
the chiefest of Wolf’s many life-joys. 

The Mistress had set forth somewhat 
earlier than usual from The Place. Real- 
izing that the mail might not yet be sorted, 
she went first to the market. Otherwise 
this story would not have been written. 

She had telephoned her market order in 
advance, and her purchases were ready. 
An employee of the shop came out to the 
car, his arms full of parcels. These pack- 
ages he placed in the tonneau. Wolf, from 
long experience with this, did not molest 
him. 

The man finished emptying his arms of 
the bundles. Then he picked up one of the 
bulkiest of them. It was a bagful of bones 
and meat-scraps, such as were presented, 
thrice a week, to The Place’s dogs. Out 


At a motion from the Mistress, Wolf dropped down at her feet, his bushy tail still brushing 
the floor in joyous wags, his eyes Wandering in friendly interest around the strange room 
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from the bag he drew a tempting bone. 
This he offered to Wolf, of whom he was 
fond. Wolf took the bone daintily between 
his mighty jaws, wagging his bushy tail 
in recognition of the gift. The car started 
for the post office. 

Now, a dog does not add to the neatness 
nor to the cleanliness of an automobile by 
chewing a bone all over its seat cushions. 
The Mistress was aware of this. Yet she 
did not like to hurt the giver’s feelings by 
taking the bone away from Wolf while the 
car was still in sight of the market. So 
she drove as fast as might be to the post 
office, a furlong distant, before Wolf could 
become really engrossed in the treat. 

Arriving there, she got out of the ma- 
chine. Spreading a crumpled newspaper 
over the floor of the front part, she mo- 
tioned Wolf to descend, with his treasure, 
to this cramped space. 

“Eat it down there, Wolfie,’”’ she ordered. 
“Then the car won’t look quite so much as 
if it lived in a slaughter-house.” 

She left him chewing happily, and went 
into the post office. 

Apart from getting the mail, there were, 
this morning, stamps to buy and a regis- 
tered letter to sign for. So the post office 
visit was considerably longer than usual. 

Left alone on the car floor, Wolf ate 
away complacently for a moment or so. 
Then, letting the bone fall between his fore- 
paws, he glanced up somewhat truculently 
The collie’s subconscious mind, never far 
off guard, told him that some human had 
halted alongside the (Continued on page 169) 








The three tunics of this frock of filmy 
mousseline, palest rose in color, are 
posed one over the other so that there 
are three thicknesses of the material 


O SOONER does the trim tailored 
mode become firmly established 


than we have to announce a new 
feeling in clothes for the street. In all 
probability it is just because the short- 
coated, almost square-lined, tailored suit 
has become a uniform, that the new softer 
combinations are making themselves felt. 
The well-gowned woman is conservative, 
but she does not care for uniformity, as 
it detracts so much from all individu- 
ality to see oneself reproduced on every 
side. Therefore the adoption of the new 
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The Summer Evening Frocks 
Are Soft and Light in 


Fabric and (olor 


By Helen Koues 


soft coat, generally unlined, reaching to 
the top of the skirt hem, and worn over 
a frock that either matches exactly or else 
contrasts in some details which connect it 
to the coat. In short, a suit with a long, 
soft coat is newer than the stiff tailor- 
made, although there will always be women 
who definitely prefer one to the other and 
who remain loyal to their favorite. 


The Ubiquitous Scarf 


As regularly as spring comes around do 
figured materials appear en masse. It is 
as though the human figure budded with 
the trees, but it is a charming revival, and 
almost all of us accept it. This year 
scarves are one of the main exponents of 
pattern. They are seen everywhere and 
on all kinds of gowns, yet in spite of this 
wide distribution, women should give 
much thought to choosing them if they are 
to avoid the epithet of “common.” Just 
the right scarf with just the right suit 
makes up a perfect whole, but the wrong 
scarf with last year’s suit, for instance, is 
wasted effort. And the scarf worn just 
because it is the vogue is also a miserable 
makeshift, for unless a scarf completes 
something—a neck-line, or a color scheme, 
we will say—it becomes a superfluous 
accessory and is better left at home. 

High Lines and Low Lines 

We have little to say about line other 
than what we said last month. It remains 
conservatively straight, at least for the 
time being, although the Directoire ten- 
dency is eventually going to make itself 
felt. There is just the barest intimation 
of a higher waist-line on the newest models. 
There is a new little flare to the upper part 
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GERMAINE 


Beige lace over a beige crépe slip 
fashions the Germaine frock. Accent is 
given to it by a band of cornflower blue 
ribbon onthe slip, topped with gold braid 


of some of the evening frocks in the shape 
of a short, sleeveless coat which reaches 
just to the hips. It is well illustrated in the 
sketch on the following page in the center. 
It is a graceful little touch for the slim, 
but only for the slim! 

Another definite note in the actual com- 
position of clothes is the long blouse reach- 
ing to the knee. After the tailored blouse 
and the overblouse, it comes as a veritable 
relief with its soft Russian lines. And, 
of course, it is the-natural complement of 
the long-coated, semi-fitting suit. 
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Hats may come and hats may go, but if 
the cloche ever leaves us entirely, it will 
be under strong protest. In Paris its 
vogue is as secure as ever. Of course they 
are wearing other shapes as well, but there 
is a special niche for the small, modified 
mushroom, that can not be suitably filled 
by any other type of hat. The medium- 
sized hat does not exist, however. They 
are all very large or extremely small, and 
the small ones should turn up in the front, 
at the side, or in the back, the exact loca- 
tion being entirely according to the owner’s 
personal taste. Large hats nearly all have 
a slight downward slant to their graceful 
brims, for after all, a big hat with a straight 
brim is an awkward affair, quite hopeless 
in these days of small heads and short hair. 
Felt will remain among the smart fabrics all 
summer, white felt being used with much 
success by many of the French modistes. 
The Paris houses seem to glory in using 
the good old stand-bys, such as picot, 
Bangkok, and grosgrain, and making them 
into such charming and unique creations 
that one never realizes their commonplace 
origin. Dyed lace is another new and 
effective trimming which one house uses 
to advantage by simply knotting it in 
a loose bow around the crown. 


New Treatments 

There are some fascinating and sum- 
mery ways of handling material which only 
Paris could have imagined. The use of 
floating capes of plain-colored chiffon over 
frocks of figured crépe or mousseline is a 
dainty thought. The idea is often seen 
reversed, with figured chiffon thrown over 







Palest rose crépe 
de Chine made 
the slender frock 
with wing-like 
drapery of pale 
rose mousseline 
finished with a 
picot edge. Both 
the color and fabric 
of this frock are 
much favored by 
Paris. The black 
satin frock at right, 
with buckle of 
brilliants, ts also 
typical of Paris 
in another mood 
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plain materials as a loose wrap, and the 
effect is equally interesting. The fact 
that so many frocks, even for day wear, 
are quite sleeveless makes a thin wrap 
an absolute necessity. It goes without 
saying that these gossamer chiffon affairs 
are equally as lovely in pastel shades for 
evening as they are in stronger colors for 
the daytime. 

The combining of colors is always a big 
issue with the dressmakers, but this seasen 
we seem to see more frocks than usual that 
are made up of two or three shades of the 
same color. They are mostly carried out 
in chiffon, because by the very softness 
of its folds, it blends more perfectly than 
any other material. Gowns beginning in 
flesh pink, changing to salmon around the 
waist, and billowing in deep coral around 
the knees, are indeed creations of the gods. 
Lilac, orchid, and heliotrope is another 
charming combination for these chiffon 
frocks, as well as the very smart one of 
white, pearl gray, and deep cloud gray. 

Ostrich is a trimming which is having 
a great deal of popularity right now. It is 
typically a summer trimming however and 
would lack character on the average winter 
evening gown. The French houses are 
showing the old ostrich boa again, and it 
has been taken up over there with more 
enthusiasm than it has met with in this 
country. Perhaps we still associate it in 


our minds with sweet old ladies and little 
folding parasols; in any event it does not 
seem to suit the American mood. 

Red fox was used last winter by some 
of the most exclusive houses to trim coats; 
it has gained in popularity this summer, 


























and during the coming fall will surely 
be very smart. 
The Fascinating Accessory 

There is a strong trend toward wearing 
things in sets. Hat and purse to match, 
hat and scarf to match, umbrella, purse, 
and hat, are some of the attractive sets 
seen everywhere. It is a fad, which like 
all fads must be handled carefully, because 
if a very noticeable pattern is used for 
three things connected with the same 
costume, the effect is sure to be overdone, 
whereas if a conservative but unusual 
pattern or idea is used it adds a decided 
touch of smartness to whatever else one 
may happen to wear. 

Red stands out beyond all other colors 
for accessories, and silver runs it a close 
second, with all sorts of studded rhinestone 
trimming for everything from purses to 
actual street frocks of an exaggeratedly 
French nature. Silver beads, rather large in 
size, are also seen everywhere, and look very 
attractive wound twice around the neck. In 
fact beads have never been worn more 
fancifully nor more becomingly than now. 


Again the Short Skirt 

And last but by no means least some- 
thing must be said about the length of 
skirts. Paris is going back to the very 
short skirts worn about four years ago, 
and undoubtedly America will follow, as 
American women have always liked short 
skirts. From ten to fifteen inches off the 
ground is correct, and by the time this 
article appears in print they will probably 
be seen nearer the latter measurement 
than the former. 


The infinite vari- 
ety of the sum- 
mer mode is seen 
in the frocks on 
these two pages, 
each one ofa 
different fabric 
and trimming and 
each with a dif- 
ferent neck-line. 
This Molyneux 
frock with full 
skirt is made 
of silver tissue 
and banded with 
bead and rhine- 


stone embroidery 





MOLYNEUX 












To Be Smart and Not Commonplace the 


Scarves are seen 
everywhere in Paris. 
Three, worn in dif- 
ferent ways, are 
shown above; white 
crépe birds appli- 
quéd ona black scarf, 
a printed scarf, anda 
black and white scarf 


Black is having a 
revival of interest in 
Paris. Chinese em- 
broidery also makes 
a bid for popularity 
in this Drecoll Jro k 
of black crépe % ith 
embroidery done 
in gold and colors 


Must Strike Just the Right Note 



























When the Parisienne 
uses printed crépe 
jor frocks, they are 
most simply made. 
Lelong adds tiny 
plaited ruffles to 
this dress without 
detracting from ils 
simplicity of line 


Patou used rose- 
colored shanlung for 
this unusual sports 
frock, with white 
collar and whit 
ribbons that are 
pulled through thi 
plait in front to fall 
over the skirl 
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When Vanity Is a Virtue ’Tis 
Discretion Makes It So 









Miniature cologne bottle, 
one inch high, with pink 
or blue enamel top, lo carry 
in the purse, price 75 cents. 
Above, a_ sterling silver 
double compact, with en- 
gine turning, and new 
square shape, price $5.05. 





The mosaic pendant above 
comes on a black cord 
and is charming with a 
frock on period lines. It 
is almost natural size, 
price $1.75. The little 
nandkerchief of fine 
French voile with drawn 














threads and footing is Articles on this page will 
a charming accessory for é be purchased for you 
the filmy evening gown ee by our Shopping Service 






of summer, price 50 cents on receipt cf check 







The photograph shows a 





The string of square crys- 









. tal beads in the center ae three-strand pearl necklace 
ie is a bit of vanity in 8 . with square emerald clasp, 
3 conservative taste. Their Se $12.50. A bracclet lo 

delicacy and colorlessness i match is $7.50. The crépe 
make. them becoming to scarf in burnt orange or 






peach has two rows of long 
ostrich to form its graceful 
border, and make it com- 
plement the smarl evening 
frocks. It is  reason- 
ably pricec at $22.50 






both blonde and brunette o : 
and suitable for day wear Bs 
$3. 








as well as evening wear. 
They are graduated and 
a little longer than 
choker length. Price $5 
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Set of collar and cuff pins in sterling sil- 
ver with rhinestones, $1.25. At the left a 
gardenia boutonniére, 75 cents, and a sil- 
ver monogram fob in diamond shape, $3 


Slave bracelet of heavily plated white and 
green gold links (top), $4.50. Link bracelet 
(middle) of sterling silver with three sap- 
phires, $3.50. Mah Jong bracelet, $3.50 
























An adorable frock for a little 
girl, of yellow voile with 
brown and white cross-stitch- 
ing in animal patterns. Price, 
$12.50. On the other side, 
another child’s dress of 
cream linen with coral and 
blue cross-stitching. $13.50 


Two little bags, about eight inches square, 
for porch sewing. One has pink and green 
embroidery on linen; the other, red and blue. 
They are $5 each. Below them the picture 
shows a white linen tubular pillow-case 
for the small pillow, with white embroidery 
and atiractive cutwork design. The edges 
are hand-hemstitched; the price is $7.50 







Crash runner with flower pattern printed in fast 
color that is proof against acid and boiling. About $2.25 






Some Simp le 


Hand-work In The 


Russia n «Manner 





Bridge-table cover of crash with design printed upon 
it by acid and boiling proof process. 





Al the top of page a charming 
doily set on the new square 
lines, of écru linen with red 
and blue cross-stitching and 
hemstitching. Centerpiece and 
six place doilies make a 
colorful decoration for the 
summer table. Price, $27 


The articles on this page may be purchased 
through Good Housekeeping Shopping Ser- 
vice. Send check or money-order and state 
colors desired for the embroidery, and sizes for 
the dresses. As many of these things are made 
lo order, two weeks must be allowed for 
delivery. The hand-worked things make charm- 
ing personal gifts for many occasions 








About $3.25 
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Hot-iron Pattern No. 4101, 25¢, carries Pamphlet No. 4102, 25¢, carries 
patterns for towels (above) and other cut- X P directions for Breakfast Tray cover 
work medallions for linens. All mono- , / (left) in Mosaic Crochet and directions 
grams and single letters on this page are in for ends for scarfs and table run- 
PatlernNo.4500(2sheets ofalphabets)25¢ ners (above) in Giant Filet Crochet 








Foreign Stitchery Lends Unusual Charm to 


Needlework for the Summer Home 
By Anne Orr 







embroidery may be done very 
quickly. Pink and white dotted 
Swiss was used for the one dress, 
the embroidery worked in white 
wool. The roses are done in the 
rambler rose stitch, the scrolls in 
darning stitch. The checked ging- 
in mae “neler Saniaatar y eaaneer ham dress has collar, cuffs, and 
pockets edged with darning stitch. 
Patterns for the dresses come in 
sizes 4 to 8 years. To secure a 
pattern, send 30c to Good House- 
; keeping Pattern Service. 
a ce a Each embroidery pattern men- 
tioned on this page will be sent for 
25C, orall the patterns, 7 in number, 





EEDLEWORK that is un- 

N usually attractive and that 

can be easily and quickly 

done is what every woman wants 

today. This month I have pre- 

pared some designs that answer 
both these requirements. 

The monograms and _ initials 
used on the cut-work towels 
are taken from a new pattern 
that gives the alphabet in two 
sizes; the larger, three-inch letters; 
the other, half that size. The 
quaint little teapot on the break- 
fast tray cover is made from a 




















second method of Mosaic Crochet These Italian cut-work towels were made 

that is entirely new. from Hot-Iron Pattern No. 2003,25¢,which will be sent for $1.65. Send check 
The two children’s dresses illus- also carries directions for foreign hem- or money-order to Anne Orr, Good 

trated are easily made, and the stitching, Roman and Italian cut-work Housekeeping, New York, N. Y. 












Hot-Iron Pattern No. 2002, 25c, has 2 
large and 6 small designs for wool em- 
broidery on dotted Swiss dress, detail 
above. Pattern No. 503, 25c, cross-stitch 
designs for gingham dress, detail above 
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This Danish Buffet set is unusual in its 
touches of black in embroidery and edge, 
with rich colorings in the bouquets. Hot- 
Iron Pattern No.4100, 25¢, carries 8 extra 
bouquets and full descriptive matter 


























Buy In Your Local Shops 
































Is This Service of Benefit to You? 


No service can be a help to you if you do not use it! 
4 Have you learned how to use this National Fashion 
© Service? Do you look to it for guidance in buying 
| your clothes? Has it saved you time and money in 

finding the best merchandise at the best prices in your 
own shops? If it has, tell us about it, in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor National Fashion Service, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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All the models shown on these two pages 
may be purchased in your local shops. 
If your own shop does not carry them, 
write Good Housekeeping National 
Fashion Service for the name of a dealer 
in your locality whe does carry them 


WEARTEX SCARF 
SCHMIDT KNIT SWEATER 


Fiber silk sweater with two- 
toned collar, cuffs, and front 
that may be worn as illustrated, 
with collar buttoned all the way, 
or as a Tuxedo sweater. In 
sizes 34 to 44, about $09.50 


Striped scarf of fiber silk 
with fringed ends, 72 in. long, 
about $3.95. Comes in black 
and red, tan and blue, silver 
and blue, tan and green, navy 
and tan, or black and white 


Hand-made dress of fine voile, 
hand-drawn and embroidered, 
with two flounces, in blue, 
green, gray, maize, erchid, 
peach, bisque or coral, sizes 
16 to 18 and 38 to 44, about $20 
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DRESSE 


THE NATIONAL FASHION, SERVICE 
Ready-Made Clothes That You May 
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STANDWARE 
SWEATER 


Tailored mohair sweaier, braid 
lrimmed, in sizes 34 lo 44, 
about $15. It comes in while 
and two shades of blue or green, 
black and white, rose and white, 
navyand white, or grayand while 


Hand-made dress of fine hand- 
kerchief linen, bound in white, 
with hemstitched mclifs and 
tucks, in brown, rose, tan, 
blue, orchid, or maize, sizes 
16 lo 18, 38 to 44, about $20 


The models on these two pages 
were selecled lo give you an idea 
of the merchandise manufac- 
tured under these trade-marks. 
Ask your own shops for other 
models under the same names 
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Sandals and patent leather 
pumps, « Acrobat Shoes; in 
front, Buster Brown shoes 








ERE are a number of differ- 
H ent articles—each bearing a 
trade-marked name. What 
co these trade-marks mean to you? 
Are they the symbols of tried and 
proven merchandise, or are they 
merely names? The only way to be 
assured of the real value of these 
trade-marks is to look for them in 
your shops, examine the merchandise 
carefully, and see for yourself the 
standards maintained by them. The 
trade-mark is a guaranty to you of the 
manufacturer’s integrity, of his desire 
to give you the best merchandise at 
the best possible values. In addition 
to this, the trade-marks illustrated 
from month to month on these pages 
have been investigated by us; we have 
found the merchandise bearing those 
trade names to be thoroughly reliable 
and worthy of recommendation to 
you. So when you see a trade-mark 
illustrated on these pages, you may 
know that not only the manufacturer, 
but we ourselves, stand behind it. 
The value of this guaranty may not 
be so apparent to you when you are 
buying merchandise of known value 
and frequent use as 
it will when you 
are buying some- 
thing of only occa- 
sional use. A bath- 
ing suit, for ex- 
ample, is used for 
only a few months, 
and few people are 
familiar with the 
different trade - 
marked suits that 
are sold. The ones 
we are illustrating 
have many points 
of interest that will 


Boy’s pure worsted 
bathing suit, 2 lo 6 
yrs., about $4. Child’s 
suit of knitted jersey 
with duck embrot- 
dered onit, 4 to 8 yrs., 
about $3.25. Woman’s 
cne-piece, pure wors- 
ted suit (extreme right) 
34 lo 4o, about $7.50 















Look for These Trade- 


Marks 
Own Shops 


in Your 


insure wearing quality, fit, and appearance. 
They are made of pure worsted, in at- 
tractive combinations of colors, and in the 
little boy’s and woman’s suits a pocket is 
concealed in the tights to hold safely a key 
or any other small articles. Then there is 
the rubber cape with bandanna and bag to 
match, that is very attractive, also the 
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SACON® 


SACONY 


Center, Educator patent 
leather shoe and play shoe. 
Righi,Barefoot Moccasins 





amusing Dolphin bag, rubber lined, to 
keep a wet suit within bounds. 
Another place where the value of 
the trade-mark is most apparent is 
in children’s shoes. While much has 
been written on the subject of fitting 
children’s feet properly, there is still 
an appalling lack of knowledge as to 
the kind of shoes to be worn and the 
way they should be fitted. The manu- 
facturer, however, has done his part 
in trying to remedy this, for he has 
made a study of children’s feet and 
worked out along scientific lines the 
kind of shoe that should be worn. ° 
All the shoes shown above are sold 
under trade-marks, and all are de- 
signed especially to help little feet 
grow as they should. Until a child 
begins to walk a great deal, the soft 
little moccasins shown near the center 
of the group will be comfortable and 
sufficient for his needs. But when the 
tiny feet begin to come in contact with 
hard floors and pavements (as nature 
never intended they should), a pro- 
tecting sole is necessary. Hence the 
moccasins at right and the play sandals 
at left, with thick soles, should be 
chosen. The patent 
leather shoes with 
no heels are de- 
signed for the 
youngest child, 
those with a very 
low heel for the 
olderone. Likewise, 
the two play shoes 
in front of the 
group are models 
for older children, 
but under the same 
trade-marks there 
are shoes to fit chil- 
dren of every age 


Checked rubber cape, 
silk finish, blue, red, 
or green, about $10.50. 
Bandanna to match, 
about $1.50. Bathing 
bag (above) to match, 
about $4.25. Rubber- 
lined, cretonne Dol- 
phin bag (above) for 
wet suits, about $5 

















A motor lunching kit which its 
unusually complete in its out- 
filting, and ‘convenient in size. 


Price $15.95. Small suitcase of - 


black cowhide, exquisitely fitted 
with amber or shell. Price $27.50 
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IN, THE 
MEW YORK SHOPFS 


The Summer Traveler May 


Find What She Need 5 


Above al left, crépe de Chine frock with bands of self-material in contrasting color, 
brown with cocoa, navy with red, 14 10 20, $34.50. Suit, flannel skirt and novelty 
homespun coat, 14 to 20, $39.50. Straw tricorne, $13.75. Wool traveling coat, 
lan, gray, or green, 14 to 18 and 36 to 42, $29.50. Straw and felt hat, $7.50 
Hand-loomed scarf, wool, all colors, $4. Enameled duck hat-box, $5.50. Large suit- 
case, enameled duck, leather corners and straps, $14.75. Overnight bag of black 
cowhide, unfitted, $5.50; fitted, $7.95. Compact steamer wardrobe trunk, $24.75 





quiet months in the commercial 

world, but the New York Shops, 
with their transient clientéle, can not 
let down, and their windows and various 
departments are full of colorful summer 
things for all occasions, with the prices 
marked as low as possible. July is travel 
month. New Yorkers begin to leave the 
citv for week-ends or for the summer, and 
from the west and south people begin to 
come to New York, pouring in to replace 
the outgoing regulars. 

With the,summer exodus upon_us we 
have selected things this month which 
should be most helpful to traveling. 
There is a small overnight bag, either fitted 
or unfitted, and a small suitcase quite 
complete with everything one could possibly 
need, and furnishing room for two frocks 
and their accessories as well. 

Then there is that conveniently. sized 
trunk, the steamer wardrobe, small and 
compact yet making it possible to hang 
one’s frocks out straight. A nice, large 


J ssi and August may be considered 


Silk broadcloth sports dress, in yellow, coral, 
or while, with white kid belt and crépe de 
Chine tie, 14 to 20, $29.50. Voile frock at 
right, trimmed with allover white chainstitch 
embroidery, 14 to 20, French blue and peach, 
$17.75. Ten days must be allowed to order 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 
will promptly buy for you any of the 
articles pictured on these two pages, 
upon receipt of check or money-order, 
Trunk, suitcases, and motor lunch kit 
will be sent express collect on account 
of weight. On the other articles 


the sending charges will be prepaid 


A pullman robe (left) of Seco, a 
mercerized material, in dark-blue 
or copen, small, medium and large, 
with case, price $5.50. Leather 
slippers and case, women’s sises 
3 to 8, men’s 6 to 12, price $2.50 
Right, changeable satin pullman 
robe, black and navy, copenand gold, 
delft and cerise, 3 sizes, price $9.75 


suitcase for the woman who does not care 
to bother with a trunk, a semi-collapsible 
hat-bag, and a motor lunching kit of 
convenient shape, thoroughly fitted out 
with every possible comfort for eating while 
touring, make up a complete luggage outfit. 

The frocks have all been chosen with a 
single end in view. They are easily packed 
and do not crumple; even the homespun 
suit will stand hard wear without wrinkling 
as will serge and twill. It comes in three 
lovely combinations, yellow flannel skirt 
with brown and yellow mixed coat; white 
skirt with white, red and blue mixed coat; 
and a tan skirt with blue and tan coat. 

Below, on this page, are a sports frock, 
an afternoon dress, and an evening frock, 
which, with the suit, form a complete ward- 
rote for the week-end visit. The hats 
may be had in many colors and are soft 
and comfortable for motor or train wear. 
The two somber-colored kimonos are 
especially made for use on trains and will 
not separate in front on account of the 
inside ties. 


The perfect summer evening frock is a combi- 

nation of chiffon and soft cream lace with a 

bouquet of vari-colored flowers. This one 

has a_ conservative neck-line and modishly 

draped skirt with the lace falling in points. 

Pink or blue, sizes 14 to 20, price $58 
6/ 
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cA Tailored Sports Frock and a (hiffon Evening 


NE needs such a variety of clothes 
for midsummer wear, that two 
equally simple, but totally differ- 
ent types of frocks have been 

selected this month for the woman who is 
making her own summer wardrobe. One, 
a dainty evening dress, suitable for the 
dinner engagement or summer dance, may 
be made of chiffon or Georgette crépe. The 
other, a tailored model for sports wear, 
would make up well in tub silk, crépe de 
Chine, linen, or even flannel, should one 
wish to have a slightlv warmer costume. 
The evening dress hasa skirt designed in 
three flounces, which are cut in separate 


Patterns for the tailored sports frock and 
the evening dress may be obtained in sizes 
34 lo go at a price of sixty cents apiece 


Fig. I shows 
dart at top of 
the placket- 
opening in the 
Fig. 2 
shows the plac 
ing of facing 
on the sleeve 


sleeve; 


| 
| | 


Fig. 1 
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By 


Dress for the Summer Wardrobe 





Baldt, 


Laura I. 






Miss Baldt is Assistant Professor of Household 
Arts, Teachers College, Columbia University 












A scarf which 
may be 
snapped to the 
collar of the 
Sports frock 












sections for both front and back. The 
edges of the flounces, the neck, and lower 
edges of sleeve caps are bound with narrow, 
bias folds of the material. Bands of ribbon, 
or of silk like the slip, or of a contrasting 
color, are stitched to the blouse, as indi- 
cated in the sketch. A soft girdle may be 
made of satin or of the dress material, and 
the flower which finishes it may repeat or 
harmonize with the color of the bands. 
The slip may be made of a contrasting or 
self-color, depending on which will better 
bring out the coloring in the material. 

The chief interesting features of the 
tailored frock are the tucked vest with 
box-plait overlapping the dress in center- 
front, tailored sleeves with faced placket 
and French cuffs, set-in pockets, and a 
narrow leather belt; a belt of the material 
may be used, but it is not so smart. If 
striped material is used for the dress, the 
vest may be cut crosswise of the goods, 
instead of using tucks as decoration. 

The sketch above shows an interesting 
use of the scarf, which is so popular this 
season. This scarf is attached to the dress 
by means of snappers on the under side of 
the collar, so that it can be easily detached. 
The scarf thus becomes quite a part of the 
costume when worn, and adds considerably 
to the smartness of the ensemble. 

Before basting the parts of the garment 
together, decide upon the kind of seam 
you will use, because if stitched fells or 
French seams are used, these should be 
basted so the seams are on the right side 
of the garment. For the tailored frock, 
stitched fells, French seams, or plain seams 
overcast are suitable, depending on the 
kind of material used. The dress of 
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chiffon or Georgette crépe, as well as its 
slip, will require French seams throughout. 

In making the placket for the sleeve of 
the tailored frock, five easy steps are neces- 
sary. (1) Fold the sleeve lengthwise, on a 
line with the top: of the opening marked 
for the placket, and run a dart by hand, 
one-eighth inch wide or less, beginning at 
the top of the opening and running to 
a point one-half inch above the open- 
ing (Fig. 1). (2) Place the right side of 
the facing to the wrong side of the sleeve, 
and sew a very narrow seam by hand with 
fine running stitches, all around the 
opening (Fig. 2). (Continued on page 178) 
















































To order patterns for these dresses, send 
stamps or money order to Good Housekeeping 
Pattern Service, 119 West goth St., New York 


i c e, Fig. 3, finish- 
| ing under {uc- 
ing of placket; 
| Fig. 4, upper 
| | facing in place 

- ready for fin- 
ishing; Fig. 5, 


Fig. 5 finished placket 
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MENDING 


BASKET 


Through the Magic Art of the Mending Basket to 


delightful pick-up work which re- 
quires little or no concentration 
after the initial planning, and goes so 
quickly that in no time, so it seems, some- 
thing entirely different has been evolved. 

Take a tablecloth, for instance, which 
has ‘‘begun to go” on the folds. This is the 
usual place and is due largely to the cloth’s 
having been creased on the same line when 
laundered. By simply cutting on the 
length, through the worn creases, the cloth 
may be remodeled into bureau scarfs, or 
table runners and individual place mats. 

For very small cost, the edges can be 
machine-hemstitched, then a single crochet 
stitch through the holes will make an effec- 
tive and durable finish. This may be done 
either in white or in color. The table runner 
illustrated at the bottom of the page is 
54 inches long by 18 inches wide; the place 
mat, 18 inches long by 11 inches wide. 

Again, we find in the mending basket an 
old blanket worn through the center but 
still containing possibilities of warmth and 
comfort if used in some other capacity. 
Cut this into squares, about one yard long, 
hem, and you will have warm absorbent 
pieces to fold about the baby of the family 
when he is taken from his tub. 

Then there is the blanket that is per- 
fectly good except that the binding is worn 
or faded. Here are two ways of freshening 
a blanket after the binding has become 
shabby: First, rip off, do not cut off, the 
worn ribbon and crochet a scallop or shell 
in its place. Use heavy wool for this and 
a steel crochet needle, which will go 
through the blanket easily to pick up the 
stitches. The edge may be done in a color, 
which is very effective, or in white or 
cream-color to match the blanket. 

I strongly advise this method of renew- 
ing the binding, as it is effective and 
launders better than ribbon binding. 
However, should you favor the ribbon, 


R' FASHIONING linen is the sort of 


The apron at center was made from 
a man’s shirt. A pattern for it will 
be sent on receipt of 25c. Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Service 


Additional Months of Usefulness 


By Caroline Gray 
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get silk blanket binding from two to three 
inches wide. Baste the binding carefully 
on only one side of the blanket, and 
stitch by machine. Repeat the process 
on the other side, allowing at least one 
inch of the binding on each side. 

Instead of the second machine stitching, 
you may finish the binding with feather- 
stitching. In this case, remember first to 
baste the binding, as otherwise the ribbon 
may loop up in places and your work will 
have to be done over. 

Following the color.scheme of the room 
in which the blanket is to be used is a 
pretty conceit. 

It is often a good plan to cut so-called 
new bibs and wash-cloths from the good 
parts of partly-worn towels. This is par- 
ticularly true of Turkish bath towels, 
which do not need to be cut double as 
would be advisable with less heavy fabric. 
Bind with tape, or finish with crochet. 

The materials used in men’s shirts are 
usually so good that the thrifty housewife 
can not put them in the rag bag when they 
are worn at the collar. To remodel a shirt 
of this kind, rip off the collar band from the 
front to the shoulder seams, rip across 
the shoulders, then forward on the arm- 
hole from the shoulder to the underarm 
seam, then down this seam to the bottom 
of the shirt. This removes the fronts 
Use one front as a pattern and lay it on the 
other front just one button lower. Now 
use the recut front as a pattern for the 
other one, laying it level from the bottom 
up. This gives you two perfect fronts, 
the worn part at the top having been cut 
away. Replace these fronts in the shirt. 
This will make the front of the shirt 
a little shorter than the back, but it 
will still be long enough. When they are 
past remodeling, the shirts make very nice 
utilitv aprons like the one sketched here. 
The pattern may be placed on the shirt 
as indicated in the three small sketches. 








When the binding of blankels ts 
worn, replace it with ribbon or 
a crocheted edge. Cut baby blan- 
kets from partly-worn blankets 
oY 














Peacock 


CHAPTER XI 


T WAS in August that 
we heard from Lionel 
—a jubilant letter. 
He had done a set of 
stories for one of the big- 
paying magazines, and he 
had been asked for as many 
more as he could write. 
“Everybody has for- 
given us, Jerry. They 
have killed the fatted calf, 
and Bernice is having the 
time of her young life say- 
ing ‘I told you so’ to her 
parents. Nothing succeeds 
like success. I wish we 
might come out to see you 
and Mimi, but Bernice and 
I are thinking of Paris- 
that is, if this unholy in- 
vasion of Belgium by Ger- 
many doesn’t stir things 
up too much. However, 
why worry? With modern 
ammunition no war can 
possibly last six months. 
“The whole town is talk- 
ing of your romance. It 
has been written up in all 
the papers, and I am send- 
ing you the latest account. 
Nothing authentic, I am 
sure, but if your life is any- 
thing like this sounds, it 
must be at top-notch. Mrs. 
Le Brun says that Mimi’s 
letters are rapturous—that 
she adores the mountains, 
and that you and she spend 
hours in the saddle. It 
sounds good to me at this 
particular moment, when 
the thermometer here is in 
the nineties. 
“All our world is, of 
course, away, but I have 
these stories to do—and as 
I have said, Paris is in the 
offing. Olga is also staying 
on. There is talk that she 
may marry again—she is 
seen everywhere with a 
steel magnate who has just 
brought his plant to St. 
Louis. It would be the 
irony of fate, wouldn’t it, 
if Olga should add multimillions to grand- 
father’s fortune? I wish highwaymen 
were in fashion. I’d tie my head up in a 
handkerchief some night and strip her of 
her diamonds! Oh, well, old chap, here’s 
to your health and happiness, but I know 
you have them without my wishing. What 
are you writing? Don’t stop because you 
have married a wife. Stiles Sanderson 
groans every time your name is mentioned. 
He says you are a genius spoiled by luxury 
and loving.” 
I read Lionel’s letter to Mimi as we rode 
home from the little post-office at the cross- 
roads. She made no comment when I 


finished, but there was a flush on her 
cheeks. 

“It was good of you,” I said, as I put 
the letter back in my pocket, “to write that 
way to your mother.” 

The flush deepened. “I knew people 
would be asking questions. And I didn’t 
want them to know the truth.” 

I turned in my saddle. ‘Just what do 
you mean by that, Mimi? What is the 
truth?” 

“Oh, well, things are different, aren’t 
they, from what we expected?” 

“Ves,” 

“T told mother that I adore the moun- 


I was still looking at the doll. “If 
I pay you enough for your charity, 
will you let me keep it?’ She 
shook her head. ‘‘You have me’ 


tains, and I do. And when we are on our 
horses, Jerry, I am happy—that’s enough 
for mother. If I had given all the facts— 
that you work like a slave, while I twiddle 
my thumbs—we should be the laughing 
stock of St. Louis.” 

“Do you think I care,” I flung out 
furiously, “what St. Louis thinks?” 

“T care,” obstinately. “They are my 
people.” 

There seemed to be nothing to say in 
answer to that, so we rode on in silence. 
I had had another letter which I did not 
show Mimi. It was from the employment 
agency, and it gave me no encouragement. 





Feathers 


Blood Will Tell—in the End—but Sometimes 
There is a Long Wait. Jerry Found the Months 
Long While He Waited for Mimi to Forgive 


B y 


Illustrated by 


At this season of the year women preferred 
work in the hotels to that on ranches. 
They might be able to do better for me 
later. 

The news seemed at the moment ap- 
palling. That very morning our _half- 
breed, Sally, had left us. She and her 
husband had felt the call of the open road, 
and she was going back to visit her own 
people until cold weather came on. 

_Lhad cooked the breakfast and had car- 
ricd Mimi’s chocolate in to her. She had 
been adorable in a frilly blue negligée and 
lace cap. The contrast between the luxury 
encompassed by the four walls of her room, 
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and the state of the kitchen after Sally’s 
hurried departure, had been almost farcical. 
I had sat and talked with her, trying to 
make a joke of it all, while my heart was 
like lead. 

I proposed, before I left her, that she 
should ride to the post-office with me. I 
had found that out-of-doors she was more 
like herself. The untidiness of the house 
oppressed her, weighed on her spirits. 
While she dressed, I made things as 
straight as I could. I refused to face the 
fact that we should have stayed at home, 


to bring some kind of order out of the 


awful chaos of Sally’s house-keeping. 


Yet, should we have stayed? And why 
face facts? It was with a sort of eat-drink- 
and-be-merry attitude that I closed the 
door behind us, and left Quentin on guard. 

To push the joys of our adventure to its 
extreme limits, I suggested that we ride 
back to the house, get the little car, and 
motor to the hotel for luncheon. When 
we returned that night we could have a 
picnic supper—there would be no dishes, 
no cares until the next day. 

Mimi was at once lighted by anticipa- 
tion. “You're a darling, Jerry.” 

And so young was I, so ready to be 
happy, that I flung all forebodings away 
from me and took my holiday with a will. 

When we entered the hotel, we were 
much observed. We still wore our riding 
clothes, and we created, as always, a sensa- 
tion. I was picturesque in corduroys and 
broad sombrero, while Mimi in boots and 
breeches was like a graceful boy. 

I asked for a room, that we might make 
ourselves presentable, and when I had 
signed for it, I cast my eyes idly over the 
names on the register. 

Then, suddenly, the world turned black. 
There was a scrawled signature which 
seemed to have a sinister significance, and 
it was the last I should have looked for in 
that place. 

I lost my nerve completely. I wanted 
to pick Mimi up and fly with her back to 
our ugly, red-painted house and shut her 
in. I was overwhelmed by a sense of 
impending catastrophe. 

I controlled myself, however, and fol- 
lowed the boy to our room. As the bright 
light from the window streamed upon me, 
I saw Mimi observing me with some 
curiosity. 

“How pale vou are, Jerry! 
well?” 

I caught at that as giving me a possible 
excuse. “I have a_ beastly headache. 
Would you mind very much if we had 
lunch up here?” 

A shadow fell across her face, but she 
managed to say cheerfully, “Of course, 
we'll have it here—” 

My mood changed in a moment. I de- 
cided recklessly to run the chance. If the 
thing was to be, it would be. Why try to 
hide? “‘J’ll rest a bit and see what hap- 
pens,” I told her. ‘I don’t want to spoil 
our day.” 

We went down, finally, to the dining- 
room. We were late, and most of the 
guests had eaten and gone. I had little 
appetite, but Mimi was hungry and en- 
joyed the really delicious food. She was 
as gay. as you please, and talked and 
sparkled. I responded as best I could. 
To people at the other tables we must have 
seemed at our ease and care-free. And how 
could they know that the sight of every tall 
man who entered the room drained the 
blood from my face and made my heart 
beat madly? 

It was not until we were a mile or two 
away from the hotel that I drew a quiet 


breath. Mimi insisted on driving the car 
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back, and I let her. My nerves were 
shaken, but that was not the reason I let 
her drive. I had a feeling that in keeping 
her eyes on the road she might miss seeing 
clearly any one who passed. 

Nothing happened on the way home, but 
I knew the blow would fall, and it did. 
Three days later, we were riding up the 
trail toward the lake in the cup of the 
mountains. The ascent was steep, but our 
ponies knew every inch of it. They 
stepped carefully and took what seemed 
almost insurmountable hazards with an air 
of lazy accustomedness. It is impossible 
to give in words the charm of that high 
country—the wine of the air, the perfume 
of sun-warmed evergreens, the color and 
contrast of golden aspen and gray rocks, 
the emerald shadows of the wooded spaces. 

We came at last to a plateau, where our 
horses rested. From this height we could 
survey the trail below. We could see the 
faint line of it, lost here and there 
among the trees, but emerging always in a 
zigzag descent toward the valley. Not a 
soul was in sight. I lifted Mimi from her 
horse and held her in my arms. 

“This is our world, my dearest. Say 
that you love me, Mimi.” 

She said it. She seemed all mine in that 
moment. My doubts fled. She was mine; 
no one could take her from me. 

We had brought our lunch with us, and 
when I had taken it from the saddle-bags, 
I turned and saw Mimi again staring down 
the trail. 

“There’s some one coming up,” she told 
me. 

I crossed the intervening space and stood 
beside her. Far down a horseman was 
ascending. He wore a broad hat which at 
that distance gave the effect of an animated 
mushroom as it bobbed up and down. As 
he came nearer, we caught the tic-tac of 
his horse’s hoofs on the rocky trail. Then 
we saw that he wore lacquered boots which 
glistened in the sun. He rode in the Eng- 
lish style and lacked the swinging grace 
which makes the cowboy the centaur of 
the plains. 

Higher they came, and higher. I was 
aware of the horseman’s height, of his 
length of limb. Then suddenly my breath 
seemed to leave me! I knew who it was. 
The thing had happened! Here was the 
man whose name had been scrawled on the 
hotel register. Andy Fuller was riding up 
the trail! 
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T WAS too late, of course, to avoid him. 
There was only one path, and he must 
take it. Even if I made some excuse for 
flight, he would be upon us before we could 
get away. 

But I would not watch him come. I 
went over to a rock and set out our box of 
sandwiches and thermos bottle of coffee. 
Nearer and nearer echoed the tic-tac of his 
horse’s hoofs. Waves of hot blood seemed 
to flow over me as I stared out toward the 
mountains. I knew that if Mimi saw my 
face, she would be aware of my agitation, 
so I kept my back to her. I tried to 
whistle, and managed a few faint notes of 
a popular tune. 

I heard a gasp and knew that he was 
upon us. 

‘Andy!’ Mimi was saying incredulously. 
‘Where did you come from?” 

I whirled around to see him leap from 


Peacock Feathers 


his horse and catch both her hands in his. 

“T’ve found you at last, Mimi.” 

“Were you looking for me?” 

“Why else should I be in this God- 
forsaken country?” He was smiling down 
at her. “I’ve been staying at the hotel 
at Eagle Lake—” He broke off to say, 
“Hello, Jerry,” as I came forward. 

“This is—unexpected.” My voice was 
cool. 

“Rather, isn’t it? I intended to ride 
over to your ranch and surprise you. But 
the first day on these roads put my car out 
of commission. And while I was waiting 
to have it fixed, I thought I’d try some of 
the trails. This is great luck.” 

I simply loathed his air of assuming 
a welcome. I stood there stiffly, saying 
nothing. 

But Mimi’s tone was eager. “It is per- 
fectly peachy to see you, Andy.” 

I wondered if she really meant it. How 
could she mean it? I remembered the 
things she had said—‘How Andy would 
crow.” 


AND now she was urging him to stay 
and have lunch with us. ‘“There’s 
enough foran army. And there’s so much 
to talk about.” 

Well, he accepted, and I broke bread 
with him as if he were not my bitterest 
enemy. Our three horses grazed on the 
dry, crisp grass. 

And Andy was asking questions. “So 
you’re happy, Mimi?” 

“Of course.” 

“But after the honeymoon, what? I 
can’t quite see you contented in these 
surroundings.” 

“Can’t you? Why not?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing here but sky and 
mountains.” 

She laughed, with her chin tilted and 
her eves lighted. ‘“‘Nothing but the sky 
and mountains—and Jerry.” 

“So that’s it,” dryly. “I see.” 

But he did not see what I saw. That 
Mimi was playing the game to the limit. 
If she had suffered disillusionment, he was 
not toknow. I wondered if she was aware 
of what was ahead of her. How did she 
expect to meet the moment when he would 
see our ugly house? 

When we finished our luncheon, I gath- 
ered up the papers and burned them care- 
fully on the bare rock, stamping out the 
fire. Then I said briefly, “It is going to 
rain.” 

The sky had grown dark—the air was 
filled with the strange unquiet which comes 
before a storm. Leaves danced madly 
against the murky gray—there was the 
rush of wind in the pines. 

Mimi hated storms. She turned on me 
her startled glance. ‘‘Isn’t there any place 
we can run for shelter?” 

I helped her to her horse and led the way. 
Andy brought up the rear. The whole 
thing had the effect of unreality—that the 
three of us should be high up in this 
mountain world alone—I and my wife, and 
the man who loved her. 

The trapper’s hut had been empty for 
years. The country had been hunted over 
until there were few animals left whose fur 
was valuable. But the hut was built of 
good sound logs and was in the center of an 
open grassy space. Within were a few 
broken chairs, a rickety table; cobwebs 
were woven in fantastic draperies across 
the windows; there was the rustle of field 


mice among the dried leaves that had 
drifted in through the open door. 

We had a race for it toward the end, 
Mimi’s hat was off and blowing back from 
her face. Andy’s hat was off, too, and 
mine—the blood was red in our cheeks 
where the wind had buffeted them—what 
a picture to look back upon, with our racing 
horses, our youth, the storm at our heels! 

We came into the cabin laughing with 
the sheer joy of the excitement. The rain 
drove in after us. Andy and I pushed the 
shrieking door shut, and there we were in 
darkness. 

“Some ride!’ Andy said. 

“T adore it!’ Mimi was breathless. 

We sat down on the rickety chairs, and 
gradually our faces emerged like white 
masks in the uncertain light which blurred 
the rain-washed, cobwebby windows. 

And now a constraint came upon us. 
Our voices, beating against the noise of 
the thunder, were thin and artificial. The 
lightning, washing through the room in 
waves of incandescence, gave us an air 
of unreality, as if we were ghosts of the 
bright creatures who had raced with the 
storm. 

It was after one of the weird illumina- 
tions that Mimi clutched my arm. “Jerry, 
I’m afraid.” 

I drew her to me. What did I care if 
Andy was there to resent my air of pos- 
session? She was mine. 

“My dearest,” I said, ‘‘it will soon be 
over.” 

Andy struck a match and lighted a 
cigarette. The spurt of the flame showed 
his dark face. ‘‘Nobody,” he said with a 
touch of his old insolence, ‘is going to 
believe it, when I go back.” 

“Believe what?”’ Mimi demanded. 

“That I found you two billing and cooing 
like turtle-doves.”’ 

Mimi’s laugh had a teasing quality. 
“What did you expect to find?” 

“f thougnt by this time you would be 
bored to extinction.” 

“But I’m not.” 

“No,” abruptly—“apparently not.” 
Then, after a moment’s silence. -“‘I came 
with some news for you. But it can wait. 
You are going to ask me to dine, aren't 
you, Mimi? I want to see your earthly 
Paradise.” 

I held my breath. My mind was filled 
with the vision of that ugly, red-painted 
structure. Of the cluttered kitchen, of 
dead flowers in the vases, the whole hope- 
less untidiness and commonplaceness of 
it all. 

Then, amazingly cool and controlled, 
Mimi’s voice came, ‘“‘But I am not going 
to ask you to dine with us, Andy; nor to 
see—our Paradise.” 
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ULLER was, I know, as surprised as I. 


“You aren’t? Why not?” 

“Because up here in the mountains, 
where men are red-blooded,” there was 
laughter in her voice, ‘real men, you know, 
there might be danger.” 

‘What kind of danger?” 

“You and Jerry would be at each other's 
throats before the evening was over. Isn't 
that the way it is always in novels? 
A lonely spot—three people—gun-play— 
tragedy? It is what we get in the movies, 
isn’t it?” (Continued on page 162) 
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Suddenly my breath seemed to leave 
The thing had happened—Andy would not give her up! 
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The Department of Cookery an- 
nounces the publication of two new 
cookery bulletins, “The 
Service’ and “Vegetables Twice a a 
Day,” price twenty-five cents each. 
Each contains over one hundred chotce 
tested recipes selected from our files 
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OOK and keep cool should be 
the maxim of every home dur- 
ing these warm and oftentimes 
uncomfortable days of July 

and August. Now, if ever, each mem- 
ber of the family should assume at 
least a small part in lightening the meal 
planning and preparation which fall 
upon the housewife’s shoulders. For 
every mother should be privileged to 
enter into the pleasures and fun of 
week-end outings, when all members 
of the family are at home, with the 
knowledge that her culinary duties are 
not only lightened, but made enjoyable 
as well. 

Fortunate is the family that possesses 
a porch or shady lawn on which to 
enjoy the week-end meals. For simple 
one-plate meals can be easily served 
out-of-doors aided by a tea wagon and 
large trays, one for each member of the 
family. Simple luncheon sets, with 
heavy paper napkins, eliminate much 
laundry work, greatly simplifying 
meal preparation. 

Even though deprived of out-of-door 
facilities in serving the Sunday meals, the 
indoor meals can become play in the hands 
of a forethoughtly housewife. To simu- 
late as nearly as possible the out-of-door 
atmosphere, the housewife should take 
particular pains in preparing her dining- 
room and table appointments. Have the 
room just as cool, airy, and comfortable 
as possible under existing conditions. “Air 
the room well, and draw the shades, when- 
ever necessary, to shut out the intense 
heat of the sun. Be most scrupulous in 
the care of your table linen, using only 
crisp, Sidy tablecloths or luncheon sets. 
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We are indebted to Ovington Bros., New 
York City, and T. G. Hawkes, of Corn- 
ing, N. Y., for the tea table and china 


Luncheon sets are particularly cool for 
summer and are easily laundered. Never 
forget a bit of a nosegay from the garden 
as the centerpiece of the table, for often 
just the sight of a bright, sunny flower 
will entice the weary appetite. Set each 
cover in order, without a clutter of silver 
not needed at the meal. In short, make 
everything in and about your dining-room 
suggest comfort, order, attractiveness, 
and immaculate neatness. 

Too much can not be said in favor of 
planning such summer Sunday dinners, 
evening teas, or suppers as can be almost 
wholly prepared on Saturday, leaving a 
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few finishing touches to be com- 
pleted on Sunday. And we urge 
you, the housewife, to bear this in 
mind when planning your own 
menus. Always keep your refriger- 
ator well stocked for the friends and 
neighbors who may “drop in” for 
tea or the evening repast. There 
should always be plenty of salad 
dressings, fresh fruit, fruit juices, 
salad greens, and the usual staples 
on hand. 

In the menus accompanying this 
article, the Department of Cookery 
has tried to eliminate as much Sun- 
day cooking, dishwashing, and gen- 
eral meal preparation as possible. 
You will note that the first Sunday 
dinner menu starts off with a Pine- 
apple Mint Cocktail. Fruit is not 
only abundant, but refreshing and 
appetizing in the summer, and it 
should be included in one form or 
another in the daily diet of every 
healthy person. There is no nicer 
way of presenting a hot weather 
meal than with a fruit cocktail. 
Fruit cocktails may be of almost 
any fruit combination properly 
sweetened, the portions served in 
small glasses, not more than two 
tablespoonfuls to each person. It 
is always the best plan to put the 
cocktail together the night before 
it is to be served, letting it stand in 
the refrigerator until serving time— 
thus perfectly blending the flavors 
of the combined fruits. If raw fruits 
only are used, they should be allowed to 
stand in a sirup made of one cupful of 
sugar to one-half cupful of water to insure 
a delicate blend. Many fruits are greatly 
improved by a little lemon-juice—not 
enough to make the cocktail sour, but just 
enough to heighten the natural flavor. 
Other delightful cocktails may be made 
from a combination of raspberries and diced 
oranges; sliced fresh pineapple and stoned 
cherries; or diced oranges with a bit of 
mint; blackberries and diced bananas; 
peaches, stoned cherries, diced oranges and 
a bit of angelica; or blackberries, nutmeg, 
lemon-juice, and sugar. 























































Continued examination of the first Sun- 
day dinner menu will show that the Pressed 
Chicken, Piquant Potatoes, Green Peas, 
Lettuce Salad, and Chocolate Cream 
Dessert may be wholly or partially pre- 
pared on Saturday. The Pressed Chicken 
may be wholly prepared on Saturday as 
follows: Cover a five-pound fowl with cold 
water to which one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one bay leaf, one teaspoonful 
of celery seed, and one-fourth teaspoonful 
of pepper have been added. Boil until the 
meat falls from the bone, replenishing the 
water when necessary. Remove the fowl 
from the broth, and when cool remove the 
bones and skin. Return the bones to the 
broth and boil for twenty minutes longer. 
Meanwhile cut the chicken up in small 
pieces and combine it with two pimientoes, 
chopped fine, one green pepper seeded and 
diced, three-fourths cupful of stoned green 
olives, one-third cupful of chopped pecan 
meats, and one-half cupful of finely diced 
celery. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Strain the hot broth and remove 
as much fat as possible. Measure two and 
one-half cupfuls of broth. Soak one table- 
spoonful of gelatin in one-fourth cupful 
of water for five minutes. Then add the 
hot broth, and when the gelatin has dis- 
solved; combine with the other ingredients. 
Place in a cold wet mold to stiffen. When 
ready to serve, cut in slices. 

For the Piquant Potatoes, prepare 
four cupfuls of diced cooked potatoes 
Saturday night. 
On Sunday, in pre- 
paring for the Sun- 
day dinner, add 
two teaspoonfuls of 
minced parsley, 
two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped onion, 
one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of celery 
seed, two teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, one- 
eighth teaspoonful 
of pepper, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful 
of paprika. Pour 
over all one-fourth 
cupful of vinegar. 
Meanwhile heat 
one cupful of cream 
andonetablespoon- 
ful of butter. Pour 


A Fish Mousse 
proves a most de- 
lightful Sunday 
dinner main dish 


Sunday Dinner 


Pineapple Mint Cocktail 
Pressed Chicken Piquant Potatoes 
Buttered Green Peas 
Lettuce Salad French Dressing 
Chocolate Cream Dessert 


Sunday Supper 


Cucumber Salad with Salmon Dressing 
Brown Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Iced Tea Southern Cinnamon Cake 


Sunday Dinner 


Watercress Soup 
Sliced Cold Lamb Meat Relish 
New Potatoes with Butter Sauce 
Buttered Asparagus 
Coconut Orange Cream 


Sunday Supper 


Green Pepper Salad 
Spicy Egg Sandwiches 
4ettuce Sandwiches 
Mock Strawberries and Cream 
Iced Chocolate 


Sunday Dinner 


Vegetable Cocktail 
Fish Mousse Creamed Potatoes 
Spinach Masked with Eggs 
Apricot Ice Cream Sponge Cake 


Sunday Supper 


: Stuffed Tomato Salad 
Graham Bread and Cream Cheese Sandwiches 
Blueberry Cake Iced Fruit Punch 
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over the potatoes, and work in with a fork 
to avoid breaking. 

For the Buttered Green Peas, on Satur- 
day night shell sufficient peas to serve your 
family, wash them well, dry, and place 
in the refrigerator until it is time to cook 
them on Sunday. Prepare the lettuce, 
tie in a cheese-cloth bag, and likewise place 
in the refrigerator on Saturday night. 

From Mrs. Lynda Eberbach, of Michi- 
gan, comes a recipe for Chocolate Cream 
Dessert used in the above menu. This 
should be prepared Saturday night. For 
Chocolate Cream Dessert, soak one table- 
spoonful of gelatin in one-third cupful of 
cold water for five minutes. Meanwhile 
melt one-half a square of chocolate, add 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one table- 
spoonful of boiling water, and one-half 
cupful of hot milk. Simmer gently until 
thoroughly blended, then combine with 
the gelatin. Whip two cupfuls of cream, 
to which add one-half cupful of powdered 
sugar. Combine with the gelatin mixture 
and fill a mold previously lined with lady- 
fingers. Chill thoroughly before serving. 

The Cucumber Salad with {almon 
Dressing called for in the Sunday supper 
can be partially prepared on Saturday. 
Break apart, wash, and dry one head of 
lettuce, and place in a cheese-cloth bag 
in your refrigerator. Pare two cucumbers, 
cover them with ice-cold water, and 
place in the refrigerator. Cook sufficient 
fresh salmon to make one cupful when 
shredded, or use 
canned salmon, if 
preferred. Place in 
the refrigerator. 
Sunday night ar- 
range individual 
servings of the 
crisped lettuce 
leaves on the plate 
and place thin slices 
of cucumber with 
a sprinkle of finely 
minced onion, salt, 
and pepper, using 
one teaspoonful of 
minced onion for 
six servings. Add 
to the salmon 
either a commer- 
cially prepared or 
home-made (Con- 
tinued on page 206) 





No cold meat dish 

is complete without 

a meat relish, as 

ia given in bee article 
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The Fruits of the Berry Bush 


By Florence Spring 


Every Recipe Tested in the Department of (ookery 


ERRY time is anticipated both by 
those who enjoy consuming the de- 
licious berry products and by the 
housewife who finds them such a 

help in completing the summer table. 
Fresh, uncooked berries should be freely 
utilized for dessert, but there are as well 
numberless delicious, cooked berry dishes 
which the family can not but enjoy. 

Monadnoc Blueberry Escallop is delight- 
ful. Prepare two cupfuls of soft bread 
crumbs and toss them lightly in one-fourth 
cupful of melted butter. Meanwhile pick 
over and wash three cupfuls of blueberries. 
Grease a covered baking-dish and arrange 
a layer of the buttered crumbs in the bot- 
tom. Then arrange a layer of the berries 
and sprinkle with sugar. Repeat the lay- 
ers until all the materials have been used, 
having bread crumbs on top. Use about 
three-fourths cupfuls of sugar, the exact 
amount depending upon the sweetness of 
the berries. Sprinkle three tablespoonfuls 
of hot water over the top of the prepared 
dish, cover, and place in a 400° F. oven. 
Bake for thirty-five minutes, removing the 
cover at the end of ten minutes. Serve 
warm with Hard Sauce or Foamy Sauce. 
Thin slices of buttered bread may be used 
instead of the crumbs. 

For Busy Day Raspberry Pudding, 
simmer four cupfuls of fresh raspberries, 
one cupful of sugar, and one-half cupful of 
water, until the raspberries are tender and 
the sirup is thick. Meanwhile shave thin, 
slivery pieces from a loaf of bread which is 
at least twenty-four hours old, removing 
all crusts. Spread the bread with very 
soft butter. Grease a large bowl or pud- 
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ding-dish and fill with alternate layers of 
cooked berries and bread, packing down 
each layer solidly so that the bread will 
absorb the berry sirup. Do this early in 
the morning, then cool and chill until serv- 
ing time. When needed, unmold and serve 
with plain or whipped cream. 

For Blueberry Batter Pudding, pick over 
and wash two cupfuls of blueberries. 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
bread flour and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
salt. Beat two eggs well and combine with 
two cupfuls of milk. Add to the flour 
mixture gradually while beating constantly 
with an egg-beater. Continue beating 
until the mixture is full of bubbles. Then 
add the berries. Grease a baking-dish and 
pour in the batter. Dot two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter over the surface of the batter. 
Bake in a 450° F. oven for about thirty- 
five minutes or until the batter is thor- 
oughly cooked and the top is brown. Serve 
with Hard Sauce. 

For Good Blueberry Cake, pick over, 
wash, and thoroughly dry one and one- 
half cupfuls of blueberries. Then flour 
them with one tablespoonful of flour. 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
bread flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Cream together one-third cupful of sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Add one 
well-beaten egg and then add alternately 
the flour mixture and one cupful of milk. 
Then add the floured blueberries. Pour 
into a well-greased and floured cake pan 
and bake at 400° F. for forty minutes. 

For Berry Puffs, cream together one- 
fourth cupful of shortening and _ three- 


fourths cupfuls of sugar. Add one egg well 
beaten. Meanwhile measure and sift to- 
gether two cupfuls of pastry flour and four 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add to 
the mixture alternately with one cupful 
of milk. Last add three-fourths cupfuls of 
berries—either blueberries or raspberries— 
which have been floured with one table- 
spoonful of flour. Pour into hot gem pans 
and bake at 4oo° F. for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve with Berry Sauce made by 
rubbing one and one-half cupfuls of berries 
through a ricer and sweetening to taste. 

For Old-Fashioned Berry Biscuit, pre- 
pare a standard recipe for baking powder 
biscuits. Measure and sift together two 
cupfuls of flour, four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. 
Work in shortening with the finger-tips 
until the mixture is crumb-like in con- 
sistency. 
or hucklekerries, and last cut in lightly 
three-fourths cupful of milk. Roll out, cut 
in rounds, and bake at 450° F. for fifteen 
minutes. 

Epicurean Raspberries are refreshing in 
warm weather. Pick over and wash firm 
raspberries and chill them well. Prepare 
halves of canteloupe and chill them. Ar- 
range the raspberries in the canteloupe 
halves and serve as a dessert or as the break- 
fast fruit. Pass powdered sugar with them. 

For Berry Parfait, half fill a large shallow 
serving dish with thick cooked custard or 
vanilla ice-cream; on top place a layer of 
firm ripe raspberries, loganberries, or black- 
berries. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and 
top with whipped cream on which a few 
berries have been arranged. Servevery cold. 


Add one cupful of blueberries - 
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How to Make Sponge Cake 


PONGE cake is always welcome, 
whether topped with luscious sliced 
peaches or strawberries, or used as 
the piéce de résistance of afternoon 

tea or a porch supper. 

Of course, much depends upon the bak- 
ing, and for sponge cake, as for any other 
cake, the use of a heat-regulated oven or a 
portable oven thermometer solves this 
problem. By the use of one or the other, it is 
possible to heat the oven to the desired tem- 
perature, and to maintain this tempera- 
ture throughout the entire baking period. 

The Institute has a favorite sponge cake 
recipe which is easily made and always 
produces a cake which is light, fluffy, and 
delectable in texture. To make this cake, 
measure and combine one and one-fourth 
cupfuls of sugar and one cupful of water. 
Place over a rather slow heat, and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Then con- 
tinue simmering, without stirring, until 
the sirup reaches 238° F., or threads when 
tested with a fork. Meanwhile separate 
the yolks and whites of six eggs. Beat 
the egg-whites until stiff enough to hold 
their shape when the bowl in which they 
are beaten is inverted. When the sirup 
has reached the desired temperature, 
pour it over the beaten egg-whites very 
gradually, beating constantly. Con- 
tinue beating until the mixture is quite 
cool. Next, beat the six egg-yolks until 
they are thick and lemon-colored, and to 


them add one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat well and then fold into the egg-white 
mixture thoroughly. As the next step, 
measure and sift together one cupful of 
pastry flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, 
and one teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 
Fold this flour mixture into the egg mixture 
and continue folding until both mixtures 
are thoroughly combined. Grease a loaf 
or angel cake pan very lightly, and dredge 
well with flour. Be sure that no surplus 
flour is left in the pan. Pour the mixture 
in the cake pan. Place in an oven which 


has been preheated to 320° F., and bake 




















In making Boiled Sponge Cake, pre- 
pare the sirup and add to the stiffly- 
beaten egg-whites; then thoroughly 
blend with the beaten egg-yolks, and 
last, fold,in the flour and the cream of 
tartar. Bake at 320° F. for one hour 


_ of the cake burning. 


for one hour at this constant temperature. 
It is not necessary to examine the cake 
until the baking period is over, for with a 
constant 320° F. heat, there is no danger 
At the end of the 
baking period, instead of removing the 
sponge cake from the pan immediately, 
turn it upside down on a cake cooler, which 
allows a circulation of air under the cake. 
Allow the cake to remain in this position 
until it has shrunk sufficiently from the 
cake pan, and then lift off the pan. The 
cake should be as light as a feather, even 
grained, and delicate of texture. Such a 
delicious cake in itself is most frequently 
served without frosting, with just a sprin- 
kling of powdered sugar over the top. 
Often one desires a smaller sponge cake, 
and the following is an excellent recipe: 
Separate two eggs and beat the yolks 
until light. Add gradually one-half cup- 
ful of sifted sugar, and one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar dissolved in 
one teaspoonful of cold water. Beat 
again until very light. Add the grated 
rind of one quarter of a lemon or orange. 
Meanwhile measure and sift one-half 
cupful of pastry flour. Beat the two egg- 
whites until stiff enough so that the bowl 
in which they are beaten can be inverted. 
Add thesifted flourand beaten egg-whites 
alternately to the egg-volk mixture. 
. Pour into a lightly greased and floured 
pan and bakeat 320° F. for forty minutes. 
































SALT ADDED 
AT THE START 


SALT ADDED 
DURING Cookin, 
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Flavor results vary greatly with the time of adding the salt when cooking vegetables 


Salt, [ts Use as a Seasoning 


T’S bad luck to spill the salt.” This 
and similar ancient superstitions show 
that salt has been known for a very 
long time. Then there are other refer- 

ences to salt which go far back in civiliza- 
tion, but it has been found that the use of 
salt is an ecquired civilized habit. People 
living in a primitive state of civilization 
do not use it and do not crave it, but people 
who are accustomed to using salt miss it 
greatly when they are deprived of it. They 
especially crave it with vegetable foods. 

In the past few years there has been a 
craze for a salt-free diet for the treatment 
of many diseases and even in health, but 
the tendency is now somewhat the other 
way. Extreme salt restriction, except in a 
few diseases, is now passing out. Salt is a 
normal constituent of the body, there being 
about eight parts of Sodium Chloride or 
common salt in one thousand parts of 
human blood. The hydrochloric acid of 
the gastric juice is formed from the chlorine 
of the salt. 

Foods naturally contain sufficient salt 
to meet the needs of the body. The main 
reason, then, for adding salt to foods is 
flavor, for it certainly adds a zest to foods 
when one is accustomed to its use. Salt 
is the most important condiment, being 
used by more people and in larger 
amounts than any other condiment. It 
is also quite important in this position, 
as a pleasing taste is conducive to good 
digestion. 

Most people, however, eat too much 
salt, the average daily consumption being 
about two-thirds of an ounce for each 
person, and some use considerably more. 
This is about three or four times what it 
should be. The excessive pouring of salt 
on the food at the table is due either to a 
careless habit, or to an attempt to dis- 
guise the flavor of poorly seasoned or 
otherwise improperly prepared food. 
Each vegetable has its own flavor, which 
may be lost when salt is used excessively, 
and the desirable thing is to have this true 
vegetable flavor developed to the highest 
degree. Salt brings out the vegetable 
flavor and may be added until this point 


is reached, but it should not be added to 
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The Results of Department 
of Cookery Research 


the point where the flavor of salt is 
distinguishable. 

Salting is largely a question of method 
rather than amount. It is better to add salt 
before the food is cooked, thus cooking the 
flavor in, for a small amount of salt added 
to foods before or during cooking pene- 
trates to all parts of the food uniformly. 
This was borne out in experiments con- 
ducted in Goop HouseKEEPING Institute. 
String-beans were selected for the experi- 
ment, as any toughening of the fiber could 
readily be detected in them. Equal quan- 
tities of string-beans were cooked in uten- 
sils of the same size and material, with 
equal amounts of boiling water, and for 
the same length of time, over uniform 
flames. To the beans in kettle number 
one, salt was added at the same time the 
water was added. To the beans in kettle 
number two, salt was added one-half hour 
before cooking was completed. Salt was 
added to the beans in kettle number three 
after they were cooked. The beans cooked 
with the salt were not so dark a green as 





the beans cocked without salt, but the 
difference was very slight. Very little if 
any difference in tenderness could be 
detected, and all preferred the flavor of 
the beans to which the salt was added in 
the beginning, with the beans to which 
salt was added the last half-hour of cook- 
ing as the second choice. If the vegetables 
are toughened by boiling in salted water, 
it is but very little, and the improve- 
ment in flavor more than compensates 
for it. 

When the salt is added to the food after 
it is cooked, there is a probability that 
more salt will be added than is needed. 
The salt will not penetrate to all parts of 
the food, and the flavor will not be so well 
developed. One will also probably be able 
to detect a salt flavor, and the effect will 
last not only in the mouth, but also in 
the stomach. 

Salt should be added to the foods to be 
cooked in proportion to the amount of 
liquid to be used rather than to the amount 
of food. In cooking cereals, use one to 
one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls of salt to 
a quart of liquid. The salt should be 

added to the water before the cereal is 
added. In cooking vegetables, the mem- 
bers of the testing staff found that either 
one or one and one-fourth teaspoon- 
fuls of salt to a quart of the cooking 
medium produced the most satisfactory 
flavor. ; 

One-half teaspoonful of salt to each 
pint of liquid was found to be satisfactory 
for white sauce. In making white sauce 
the method of adding salt to the flour 
and then cooking with the fat, adding 
the liquid last, is preferable to either the 
method of creaming the fat and flour 
mixed with the salt, and then adding to 
the milk, or of adding the seasoning to 
the white sauce after it is cooked, as the 
first method develops the most flavor. 
The use of a moderate amount of salt 
may be considered good hygiene. 

One should remember, though, to use 
moderation in salting as well as in every- 
thing, and that well prepared foods with 
their true flavor fully developed are the 
end to which one is working. 



















Ice-cream may be deliciously 
varied by adding either 
fresh or canned fruit to 
the custard before freezing 





Lets Make Some Lce-Cream 


This 


HERE is nothing new in the idea 

of ice-cream, and yet a word con- 

cerning a dish so universally liked 

by young and old is always season- 
able and, therefore, in a sense always new. 
There are few dishes which can be so 
varied in texture, content, and flavor, and 
still be known by the same name, as ice- 
cream. To one, ice-cream means a rich 
Philadelphia cream, and to another a dish 
which is hardly more than a milk sherbet. 
We have experimented to produce one 
which, while possessing the velvety 
smoothness of the former, is less expen- 
sive to prepare. 

For such a cream, place in a double- 
boiler one quart of milk and heat to the 
scalding point. While the milk is heating 
mix one-half cupful of sugar, three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of salt and moisten with three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. To this add 
one-half cupful of the scalded milk. When 
thoroughly blended and 
free from lumps, add 
gradually to the hot milk, 
mixing well. Allow to 
cook twenty minutes, 
stirring often enough so 
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that the resulting mixture is smooth and 
creamy in texture. Remove from the heat 
and pour slowly over one egg which has 
been beaten light with one-fourth cupful 
of sugar. Set aside to cool, and when 
thoroughly cold, add one cupful of cream 
which may be beaten slightly if desired, 
and two teaspoonfuls of vanilla. The 
custard is now ready to freeze. 

If you desire a chocolate ice-cream, use 
only two tablespoonfuls of flour and add 
two squares of melted chocolate and an 
extra quarter of a cupful of sugar. To 
insure an even blending of the chocolate 
after melting, mix with it three table- 
spoonfuls of hot water before adding to 
the custard. 

For variety add to the foundation cus- 
tard, when cold, one and one-half cupfuls 
of pulped fruit, either fresh or 
canned. The fruit is best pre- 












After cooking twenty minutes, pour 
the hot milk mixture slowly over one 
egg beaten light with one-fourth 
cupful of sugar and set aside to cool 


After freezing, the water should be 
drained off and the tub repacked 
with ice and salt. Place over alla 
burlap bag and set aside to ripen 


Way 


pared by pressing through a potato-ricer, 
colander, or strainer. This separates the 
fruit into small particles which blend with 
the custard, producing a smooth result 
free from hard frozen pieces of fruit. The 
pulped fruit may need extra sweetening or 
not, depending on whether it is fresh or 
canned in a sugar sirup. 

For those who desire a richer cream and 
one which is easily prepared, Strawberry 
Velvet Cream is an excellent choice. Press 
through a potato-ricer enough strawberries 
to make two cupfuls of pulp. Add from 
one to one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
depending on how sour the berries are, and 
two cupfuls of cream. Mix thoroughly 
and freeze. 

Equally delicious will be found Apricot 
Ice-cream, which is made by mixing equal 
quantities of cream and canned apricots 
drained and pressed through a potato- 
ricer. This will require no 
sugar, as the apricots 
are sufficiently sweet. 
Peaches, raspberries, ba- 
nanas, and pineapple or, 
in fact, almost any fresh 
or canned fruit which 
(Continued on page 119) 
























When is a Wife Not a Wife? 
ou Will Find One Perfectly 


Good -Answer in This Story of a 


Part-Time Marriage 





ARY BRENT turned from the 
familiar shore-line of gray and 
green upon which her hungry 
eyes were feasting, to the 

woman lying listlessly back in the steamer 
chair beside her. 

“Don’t you just love it, Mrs. Archer? 
Every time I come home, it seems more 
wonderful to me.” 

Her voice, unusually low for a woman, 
was husky with feeling. Words came 
crowding impetuously from her lips as if 
to make room for the emotion piling up 
behind them. 

“T think it is my last journey. Four 
months a year. away from Robert is too 
big a price to pay for any career, and this 
time they kept me over there almost twice 
that long.” 


On the older woman’s lips a_ smile 
began to form, but halted before it 
reached her high cheek bones. The eyes 


with which she answered the eager gaze 
of her companion were old and slightly 
cynical. . 

“You are not a typical traveling wife, 
my dear,” she said softly. ‘Most of the 
women one meets crossing think four 
months a year at home with a husband an 
ample price to pay for being supported 
magnificently en route the rest of the 
time.” 

“They don’t love their husbands, then,” 
said Mary Brent positively. “If my 
success as a decorator did not depend so 
much on European buying, no one could 
pry me away from Robert for a week-end. 
In the six years of our marriage we have 
never even begun to say all the things we 
want to say to each other. There hasn’t 
been time.” 

“T wonder if you know how fortunate 
you are?” Then, so low it was almost a 
whisper, “‘Hold on to it, my dear, hold on.” 

Mary Brent looked quickly into the 
other’s eves. Then as quickly away. 
There was something there, she felt she 
should not see; something no one should 
see. She wanted to put out a hand and 
touch Elizabeth Archer’s sleeve. Instinc- 
tively she knew she must not. Reserve 
like that was not a thing to be lightly 
broken. She wondered, as she had won- 
dered many times during this past week, 
what this woman’s life had been. A sud- 
den shipboard friendship, compound of 
steamer-chair propinquity and a natural 
community of tastes, had sprung up be- 
tween them. 

Mary Brent at thirty, vital, expressive, 
happy, aroused a queer combination of 
envy and protectiveness in Elizabeth 
Archer. There was a sort of downright- 
ness about Mary that both appealed to 


and repelled her. Mary was honest. She 
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would take life standing. But oh, how 
sure she was! She saw life so definitely in 
terms of black and white. Life wasn’t 
like that. It was mostly gray. 

Elizabeth Archer at fifty, quiet, poised, 
exquisite, was all that the younger woman 
most admired. You could always count 
on her to do the right thing, she reflected. 
Yet, sitting here beside her now, Mary 
had the feeling that under all the charm 
of this exterior there was something tragic, 
defeated. How fragile she looked! Her 
eyes, beautifully placed under the slender, 
curved line of eyebrow, belonged to another 
age and place. They were a thousand 
years old. Sometimes they were a thou- 
sand years dead. Mary wondered again 
what going home could mean to her. She 
realized, with that recurrent chagrin of 
the very frank, that all the confidences 
had been one-sided, but she was far too 
old a traveler and too sensitive a person 
to put personal questions. 

“Here are Mr. Chadwick and Mr. 
Smith,” she said lightly. “They should 
have definite news from the captain.”’ 

“Shall you be terribly disappointed if 
we don’t dock tonight?” 

“Terribly,” replied Mary. “It is my 
husband’s birthday. I exhausted the 
whole bag of American tricks on poor 
Italian art dealers and steamship officials 
that I might make this boat and get home 
a week earlier. 

““And what news?” she asked, turning an 
anxious white smile upon the two men 
who had come swinging down the deck 
to stop beside her. 

“Tough luck, Mrs. Brent,” said the 
elder. He was a lawyer, with tolerant 
eyes and a large, friendly mouth. ‘That 
husband of yours is going to have to wait 
another day. To save a little Sunday 
night overtime this company’s going to 
hang us up out here until morning.” 

Mary Brent’s gray eyes clouded. ‘“‘Why, 
Mr. Chadwick—it’s an outrage. We could 
make it easily by eight o’clock.” 

“Of course, we could,” he sympathized, 
“but there’s nothing to do about it. Cap- 
tain has his orders from the New York 
office. Between ourselves, he’s as annoyed 
as we are. Smith here says the crowd in 
the smoking room is wild. They’re telling 
each other just what they would do to the 
company officials if they could get their 
hands on them.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Harrison Smith. They’re 
safe enough. Probably just coming in 
from the eighteenth hole and contemplat- 
ing a nice cold shower.” 









“That’s the chap I feel sorry for,’’ said 
Chadwick, as a young man with a cap 
pulled low over a face white and drawn 
hurried by on his way to the Captain’s 
office. ‘His wife is dying, and he’s trying 
to get home before the end. This delay 
must have hit him hard.” 

“How terrible!” Mary Brent’s eyes 
filled with tears. Her own disappointment 
seemed trivial in the face of this real grief. 
What if it were Robert who was dying 
and she was trying to get home! 

“At what time do we dock tomorrow?” 
Mrs. Archer asked. 

“Seven,” said Smith. “We’re in Quaran- 
tine this evening between six and seven. 
Thank heaven we'll get the Sunday papers. 
That’s something.” 

Dinner and Quarantine were both over 
by eight o’clock, and the last grumble in 
the saloon had temporarily submerged 
itself in the crackling folds of a newspaper. 
As the boat moved slowly up the harbor, 
Mary Brent, her face pressed to the win- 
dow, picked out the lights upon familiar 
landmarks. Harrison Smith played chess 
with Ann Robins, brisk young graduate 
student from Columbia, who had been in 
London doing research for her doctor’s 
thesis. Mrs. Archer sat idly watching 
them. Of the group, Mr. Chadwick 
seemed to be the only one interested in 
the world’s news. Occasionally he com- 
mented aloud, and the chess players gave 
him the minimum of polite attention. 

“Well, well!” he said. ‘“That’s too bad.” 

‘‘What’s up now, old man?” Smith asked. 

“Why, the Harknesses are getting a 
divorce. You knew her, Mrs. Brent. 
Except for yourself and old Bob I would 
have thought there was not a better matri- 
monial risk in New York. They seemed 
to be made for each other. She names 
a co-respondent. It’s probably one of 
those trumped-up affairs to satisfy the 
New York law’s idea of ‘adequate 
grounds.’ ” 

“More likely another of these part-time 
marriages gone on the rocks,” said Smith 
with a cynical lift of his dark brows. 
“Tdleness and transportation—that’s what’s 
playing the devil with American mar- 
riage. The women of our set, except 
the ones who have broken through, like 
Mrs. Brent, and you, Ann, haven't got 
enough to do. They spend their time 
going somewhere and thinking about going 
somewhere else. January at Palm Beach. 
Spring on the Riviera. Summer at New- 
port. What sort of life is that for the 
husband who stays at home earning the 
wherewithal? He wants a little recreation 
and sympathy, too. New York is always 
full of women ready to provide both. The 
chances are that ultimately he will be 








“Bu: Mary,’’—Robert’s voice was almost a sob—‘“‘you must believe that I have never loved any other woman—that 
I never can love any one else. Oh, my dear, to think that I’ve lost you!” He bowed his head above her hands 
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sufficiently wretched to accept. Then 
what?” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
Mrs. Archer, who had been watching him 
with a curious intentness in her gray eyes, 
opened her lips as though she would speak. 
Then closed them again. 

“When the wife gets back,” Smith went 
on, “‘there’s the devil to pay. Instead of 
drinking the dose which she herself has 
mixed, and starting over again on a better 
basis, she sees Chadwick, or me, or some 
other lawyer.” 

“That’s a long speech for you, Hal— 
and a feeling one,” said Ann Robins 
lightly. “You sound far more like a sum- 
mer widower than one of the wariest of 
New York’s wary bachelors. I'll admit 
that the metropolis in slip-covers is a 
desolate and homeless waste, but what can 
one do about it? Wait a minute. Before 
you answer me please note that your last 
play has cost you the game. I check your 
queen and king.” 

But Harrison Smith was more interested 
in the conversation than in his defeat. 

“Smith is right, Miss Robins,” said 
Chadwick. “In our profession we have 
plenty of opportunity to judge.” 

Mary Brent moved from the window 
to a chair nearer the group. ‘You are 
both talking of New York. That’s a very 
small fraction of the United States, thank 
goodness! Besides, the people we know 
are only a handful, even in New York— 
and we’re not all like that.” 

“More like it than you think, Mrs. 
Brent,” Smith answered. ‘And New 
York is the pace-maker. Every little 
town from Sacramento, California, to 
Bangor, Maine, has a carefully nourished 
ambition to be exactly like us.” 


“But if a man really loves his wife, other 
women won’t tempt him,” said Mary. 
“And if he doesn’t—well, the sooner she 
finds it out, the better.” 

Mary’s lips closed tightly as she finished 
speaking, and her mouth which, when she 
smiled, was upturned and nicely curling 


became a straight and rigid line. She 
turned toward Mrs. Archer for confirma- 
tion. Instead she touched in the gaze of 
those odd gray eyes something that seemed 
to Mary almost like pity for her. 

Mr. Chadwick was speaking with the 
leisurely reasonableness of a man whose 
training has accustomed him to meet 
positive opposition undisturbed. ‘It isn’t 
so simple as that, Mrs. Brent. If it were, 
there would be little work for us lawyers. 
There’s a wide gap between the thing a 
man wants to be and the thing he is. The 
right combination of loneliness and ter pta- 
tion has trapped many a man into doing 
something he would give a large slice of 
his life to undo. Love has very little to do 
with it. In performance, we’re a pretty 
feeble lot. As I get older, I feel more and 
more that the best thing we can do for 
each other is to try not to put too great 
a strain on the other fellow’s rope.” 

“It sounds like dangerous doctrine to 
me, Mr. Chadwick,” said Mary Brent 
with a positive turn of her neat brown 
head. “If we don’t demand the best, 
we'll always have to be content with the 
worst.” 

“Perhaps, but until women can face all 
the possibilities squarely and take the 
logical consequences, they'll get only 
subterfuge and hypocrisy.” 

“IT wonder,” said Elizabeth Archer, 
speaking for the first time, “if you would 
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The older woman put out a hand and touched Mary’s wrist. 


be so lenient with an offender of my sex.” 

“T’m afraid I would, Mrs. Archer,” 
Chadwick smiled, turning tolerant blue 
eyes upon her. ‘So much of my business 
is with sin and sinners, my judgment may 
be warped. I have come to doubt the 
existence of an unpardonable sin.” 

“You are an unusual man,” she said 
almost ironically. 

He shook his head. ‘Not exceptional, 
any more,” he said, “but I have known 
marriages that did not begin to be suc- 
cessful until they were almost wrecked.” 

“Yes,” said Smith, “and husbands who 
did not begin really to appreciate their 
wives until they had discovered the 
tawdriness of a substitute.” 

“The trouble with most of us is that we 
expect to buy monogamy with a marriage 
license—and it doesn’t come that way,” 
Ann Robins contributed. 


“When 


“Exactly,” Smith agreed. “It has to 
be earned, and—it isn’t a part-time job. 
That settled, shall I take my revenge?” 

With quick, sure fingers he set up his 
men on the black and white squares of the 
chess board. Mary moved back to her 
place at the window. She wanted to be 
alone out there in the dark with Robert. 
How glibly they talked! Mr. Chadwick 
was different—but the others— They 
had not been married. Why, it was this 
very sense of security, this knowledge 
that Robert belonged to her and to her 
alone, that she belonged to him—it was 
this that made their marriage the blessed 
rock it was. 

The ship had come to anchor now, and 
there, so close it seemed she could almost 
reach up and run her fingers along them, 
were the lights, like ribbons of stars, 
marking the outline of the Brooklyn 





one has paid a terrible price for a truth, it helps if one can pass it on. 


bridge. In the distance the skyscrapers 
of lower New York, flat black against the 
blue of night, climbed up and up like 
building blocks in a child’s castle. A 
lighted window here and there gleamed 
like a wise owl’s eye. 

To be so close to it all, yet out of it. To 
be here almost within reach of Robert’s 
arms, and not in them. The moon on the 
water Now this minute it 
was sifting through the ruffled muslin 
curtains in their room at home. Their 
room Robert beside her! She 
caught her breath. How plainly she could 
see it all, every fold and wrinkle in the 
white bedspread! She could gather the 
moonlight up in her hands and spill it 
through her fingers. She was rising on 
her elbow now to look across his broad 
back at the dark head against the pillow 

to look as she had locked on a 


hundred other nights since their marriage. 
To look and secretly exult in her content. 
Wife-content. Mother-content. Her own 
man. Her grown-up little boy. Their 
home. The deep, peaceful sleep which 
she had given him out of her love. Peace, 
that was it; peace, and this tremendous 
content of belonging. What did these 
people know about love? Their love— 
hers and Robert’s—had nothing to do 
with comings and goings. She was Robert 
. part of him. He was part of her; 
an essential part, like the blood in her 
heart. What a boy he was And 
she had found six gray hairs in his head 
the night before she left. He had minded 
her going this time, more than ever. She 
remembered how he had urged her to 
send some one else. She recalled tenderly 
the boyishly desperate quality of his 


. 


Love, real love, dies very hard” 


“Tt’s hellish without you. This place 
is a morgue.” 

And to have stayed away almost twice 
as long as she had intended! But what 
could she do? Those two new contracts 
were too big to turn down. It would have 
been madness. 

Mrs. Archer had spoken twice before 
Mary heard her. She was saying something 
about turning in early. A sudden shocked 
exclamation from Mr. Chadwick brought 
her definitely back into the circle again. 

“Jim Demerest—of all people! You 
knew Demerest, Smith. Corking good 
lawyer. Decent sort, too! That’s tough 
luck.” 

Mrs. Archer rose from the chair and 
clutched the table with both hands. Her 
face had turned the color of her pre- 
maturely gray hair. Every drop of blood 


seemed to have (Continued on page 134) 
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Are you getting the best service from your 


refrigerator? 








WONDER if you realize 

the details of refrigerator 

testing in Goop HovuseE- 

KEEPING Institute and 
the lengths to which Goop 
HouSsEKEEPING Institute goes 
to insure you real refrigerator 
efficiency when purchasing 
from our approved list. Each 
refrigerator is mounted on its 
testing stand and iced to ca- 
pacity. Thermometers are 
placed at three positions in 
the refrigerator, with special 
care that the bulbs have only 
air contact. Only after a 
period of at least twenty-four 
hours allowed for chilling are 
inside temperatures first re- 
ported. 

At the expiration of this a 
period the thermometers in 
the refrigerator are read at 
one-hour intervals during the 
working day until the total 
time of the test has extended 
over a period of one hundred 
hours. Room temperatures and moisture 
content of the air are also carefully re- 
corded. The ice is weighed twice each 
day, and this weight is checked by the 
water drip. Obviously, in this test, no food 
can be kept in the refrigerator, since it 
would add a varying factor of heat ab- 
sorption. Moreover, the refrigerator is 
opened only hourly, and then but for the 
momentary inspection and reading of the 
thermometers. The data we obtain from 
these tests make it possible for us to com- 
pute accurately the effectiveness of the 
insulation used in the construction of 
the refrigerator. This is calculated on the 
basis of a heat transmission through the 
walls of the refrigerator per day, per square 
foot of inside area, per degree differ- 
ence between the refrigerator and the 
room temperatures. In order to pass 
our tests, a refrigerator must show a 
value for this factor not greater than 


If not, you will probably 
Jind the reason in the following article. 
The material for this article was obtained 
L.. from our readers who so kindly answered 
| the refrigerator questionnaire which was 
(| published last March in this Department 
of the Institute 
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The smaller cake of ice represents a week’s 
consumption of a good refrigerator, tested at 
Institute; and the larger cake that of a poor 


4.4 B. T. U. (British Thermal Units). 

In order that the refrigerators which we 
approve may be economical with regard 
to their use of space, we determine another 
value based on the volume of the food 
compartments. This factor depends on 
the insulation and indicates the amount 
of ice melted per hour, per degree difference 
between the average room and food com- 
partment temperatures for each cubic foot 
of the food compartment space. 

Our standard requires that this factor 
shall not exceed .o070 pounds. With well- 
insulated, well-constructed boxes the range 
in this factor is comparatively small. On 
the other hand, refrigerators that we have 
tested and disapproved have shown as 
high as 50 per cent increase, which means 
that a box having this high consumption 
figure would use at least 50 per cent more 
ice than an approved box under the same 
conditions, 
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The temperature readings in 
the refrigerator will vary with 
the outside or room tempera- 
ture. The Institute has very 
definite limits as to how high 
the average temperature in the 
food compartments of a re- 
frigerator may go for a given 
room temperature. For ex- 
ample, with a room tempera- 
ture of 75° F. the average food 
compartment temperature must 
not exceed 50.5° F. At a room 
temperature of 85° F. the 
average food compartment tem- 
perature must not exceed 57° F. 
Of course, these temperature 
limits are based on our method 
of testing and, as our condi- 
tions might be considered ideal, 
these temperatures could hardly 
be expected in actual everyday 
use. 

No figures were furnished 


ice 
the through the questionnaire an- 
one swersto warrant any comparison 


with our test figures. 

But three things will increase 
the efficiency in daily use of any refriger- 
ator. The first and almost the most 
essential is proper icing. By that, I mean 
keeping the supply up to capacity, instead 
of allowing the ice almost to disappear 
before replenishing. A small amount daily, 
or every other day, will do far more for 
you than two large cakes per week. I am 
aware that it is not always possible to 
obtain frequent deliveries; I make the 
point only to show you the ideal to strive 
for in ice-box use. 

The second consideration is no less im- 
portant—protect the inside temperatures 
by cooling all left-overs before tucking 
them away; and no less important, open 
the refrigerator doors as few times, and 
for as short a time, as possible. I have 
often seen housekeepers urged to plan 
their menus with the refrigerator door open 
to stimulate the memory of left-overs! 
From our records of insulation value at the 
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or all of these conditions. 


But it was with the thought that you, lected. 
as users of refrigerators, have something 
to contribute to other housekeepers, that speak of the old- 
Goop HovusEKEEPING Institute prepared fashioned chest type. 
the questionnaire to which 209 house- On the ranch or 
keepers have responded—so helpfully that farm where ice is 
I have some really valuable data to offer delivered but once 
you in the résumé of their answers. 

In answer to the first question, 127 this design. It 
women proved to be users of 22 makes of served well the gen- 
nationally distributed and nationally ad- eration before us, 
vertised refrigerators. Eighty-one women and where condi- 
proved to be users of 45 makes that were tions of supply are 
locally distributed only, as store-branded uncertain, it repre- 
goods. Of these, 60 were top-iced, and sents the only prac- 
In connec-_ tical food insurance, 
tion with this, 157 proved to be of 125_ since so long as there 
pounds ice capacity and under, and 41 is a particle of ice 
were Over 125 pounds in capacity. 

Just here there is a thought for new food in direct con- 
purchasers. Even when the ice supply is tact, as it is, gets 


146 were of side-iced design. 


assured of easy and frequent 
replenishment, the top-iced de- 
sign of similar make is the pref- 
erable choice in the smaller size. 
When ice is delivered only once 
or twice a week, always select 
the top icer. The side icer de- 
pends upon the difference in air 
temperatures throughout the 
box for its circulation. In the 
smaller sizes infrequently iced, 
the ice is used up in chilling the 
walls and lining of the box, and 
the necessarily small piece of 
ice is not equal to the further 
task of chilling the interior. 

In larger sizes the box itself 
stays cold longer because of 
the larger amount of ice that 
can be used, and there is not so 
great a temperature loss in con- 
sequence. The greater conve- 
nience of the side icer and its 
sightly appearance have, I feel, 
been responsible for many 
housekeepers overlooking this 
point of greater efficiency. In 
refrigerator selection I feel it 
should have first consideration. 
Possibly it is not a big issue in 
cities or communities where ice 
is always available, but for 
isolated communities the side 


These cross-sections show dif- 
ferent methodsof insulating re- 
frigerators. To pass our tests, 
insulation must be efficient 





Institute, I am positive that unduly large 
ice consumption can be explained by one pounds capacity 





icer under ninety 
should not be se- 


Right here I must 


a week, buy only 


left in the box, the 







































The hardware of a refrigerator should be well 
constructed and securely attached so that the doors 
will be held tightly closed to prevent ice waste 
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Arefrigerator under test, showing 
the placement of thermometers 
and recording room thermometer 


the benefit. It is not so con- 
venient, and it is not so easy 
to clean, because manufac- 
turers have not used the newer 
sanitary lining. Nevertheless, 
under the limitations outlined, 
it is the wise choice. 
Ninety-five women reported 
porcelain as the lining used, 
and 83 reported the less ex- 
pensive baked enamel; 209 
women were using wood, zinc, 
or galvanized iron, and two 
reported a special stone com- 
position. But none of these 
users seemed to vary their 
method of refrigerator clean- 
ing, influenced by the sanita- 
tion of the lining. Not one 
but used either hot suds or 
warm water and soap. Two 


followed it by a cold rinse—but into 
208 refrigerators went a flood of hot 
steam once or twice a week, and in most 
cases with only a fifty-pound cake of 
ice to counteract it. 

Routine cleaning of refrigerators has 
indeed changed in its demands. Granted 
it used to be necessary to scald and sun 
because it was more important to destroy 
a possible mold growth lurking under a 
lining seam than it was to save ice. To- 
day our message to all users of the sani- 
tary seamless lined refrigerator is a 
definite warning to use hot or even warm 
water as little as possible. Wash off 
spots of soil or anything spilled imme- 
diately with cold water and baking soda, 
instead of washing soda. Wipe dry and 
as quickly as possible. By such care 
you have not added a charge of warm 
condensing vapor to affect seriously 


temperature and moisture 


content of the refrigerator. 
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The drain is another matter. Even here, 
however, cold water with a strong, odor- 
less disinfectant is far better than the old- 
fashioned scald, save at infrequent inter- 
vals. Use a pipe brush, and you will find 
that this weekly attention will often pre- 
vent the need of the more drastic scald 
for weeks at a time. Local conditions 
must more or less govern this—but always 
remember that in so far as you can substi- 
tute cold water and prevention of mold 
growth for hot water and the germ- and 
mold-killing procedure, just to that extent 
you have increased the temperature effi- 
ciency of your box and decreased its ten- 
dency to waste ice. The time 
to consider the drastic scald is 
after any serious food spoilage — 
has occurred through keeping | 
food too long, or because the 
ice supply could not be renewed 
when necessary. At sucha time | 
use scalding hot water and | 
plenty of it, and a generous | 
amount of baking soda. Finish 
by wiping dry and airing thor- 
oughly. Just before closing the 
box, wipe again with a dry 
cloth. In this way you take 
advantage of all the manufac- 
turer has offered you in in 
creased sanitation of construc- 
tion. Few housekeepers, seem- | 
ingly, have realized what the 
modern refrigerator offers in 
this time-saving care. 

There were practically no 
answers to the temperature 
question. Evidently few have 
been able or have thought to 
take the actual temperature 
their refrigerators yield. It 
occurred to us that if we pic- 
tured our method of placement 
of thermometers, you might be | 
interested to discover for your- | 

| 
| 





self, in terms of your own ice- 
box, just what periods for icing 
and just what care and use 
resulted in the greatest saving 
in ice consumption. Two ther- 
mometers, or even one, would 
be sufficient to give you at least a line of 
its behavior. You will be interested in 
the range of ice cost, for it was amazing. 
In one case 14 cents per hundred, and in 
another $6 per 1000 made ice purchase 
a real pleasure, while $1.25 and $1.65 per 
hundred represented the other extreme. 
By far the larger number pay 50 or 60 
cents, and the real range proved to be 
between 50 and 75 cents per hundred. 
A few iced daily, but most housekeepers 
iced twice a week or every other day. 
None iced less often than this, and per- 
haps in that fact lies part of the answer 
to the most unanimous vote that food 
“does not spoil save when left unduly 
long,” in the terms of one housekeeper, 
and “very rarely, never the fault of the 
refrigerator,” in the language of another. 
Thirty-three housekeepers placed their 
refrigerators on an exposed back porch. 
One of them wrote: “Two years ago it 
became necessary to move it from the 
kitchen to the porch. It has deteriorated 
more in those two years than in seven years 
before.” I know of no stronger endorse- 
ment of the Institute position long since 
taken, that the refrigerator is a piece 
of furniture built for service, to be sure, 
but nevertheless capable of the same 


Refrigerators 


deterioration that any fine piece of joiner’s 
or cabinetmaker’s work would undergo if 
in any way exposed to the elements. The 
first cost of a good refrigerator is suf- 
ficiently high to warrant the making 
special provision for its housing. 

If space demands that it shall be placed 
on the back porch, build around it a rain- 
proof closet with wide doors opening in 
the center to the full width of the refriger- 
ator. A sloping roof covered with weather- 
proof roofing material will not only protect 
the refrigerator to a longer life of use- 
fulness, but save ice consumption as well. 

While 106 housekeepers reported a 


WE WILL PAY $70 


for a record of your refrigerator which 
is complete and accurate enough for 
our use. This record must extend 
over a pericd of one week and must 
include room and refrigerator tempera- 
tures, total amount of ice consumed, 
time and method of cleaning, as well 
as an accurate description of the general 
way in which the refrigerator was 
used—as the amount of new food, 
amount of spoilage, number of times the 
refrigerator door was opened, general 
care with which food was stored, the 
types of containers, etc. The more com- 
pletely accurate the data proves, the 
more available for our use. Send your 
reports to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE, 105 W. 39th Street, 
New York City, before October 1, 1924 


certain amount of moisture condensation 
on the outside of their refrigerators, only 
38 had ever refinished the outside with 
varnish, paint, oil, or wax, in order to pre- 
vent warping and damage to the refriger- 
ator. The condition seems too prevalent 
to pass without notice, and this 50 percent 
vote of the entire response will be passed 
on to the manufacturers of refrigerators. 
The condensation of moisture on a 
refrigerator, or “sweating” as it is called, 
is a natural phenomenon which is caused 
by the fact that the refrigerator casing is 
almost always slightly cooler than the 
outside air, and when this outside air is 
high in humidity or, in other words, laden 
with moisture, the cool surface of the re- 
frigerator condenses some of this moisture, 
and it is deposited in the same way that 
dew is deposited on the grass in spring 
and summer. It is impossible for a manu- 
facturer so to build a refrigerator that 
there would be no difference in tempera- 
ture between the casing and the surround- 
ing air, but it is possible to build one in 
such a way that this temperature difference 
is very small, so that the deposit of mois- 
ture would come about only when the air 
was practically saturated. In any case, 
the problem of avoiding damage by this 








moisture is one of preventing it from 
getting into the casing either through the 
surface or through joints or cracks. This 
is the same problem that we find in pro- 
tecting anything made of wood that is 
exposed to moisture. Paint and varnish 
are the real preventives of damage. 

There is one other condition that 
troubles users of refrigerators, caused also 
by moisture, that is largely preventable. 
This is the warping of doors, particularly 
the ice-chamber door. In the first place, 
when the iceman puts a piece of ice in the 
ice chamber, frequently small pieces of 
ice collect on the lower rim of the opening 

into the ice chamber, and when 
these melt, the water tends to 
| seep between the rim of the 
door and the casing. The rem- 
edy is purely one of prevention. 
Carefully wipe off the rim or 
ledge of the ice-chamber com- 
| partment after the refrigerator 
| has been iced. Another preva- 
lent reason for the warping of 
the ice-chamber door is failure 
to close it properly. If this door 
is not closed and there is a leak- 
| age of cool air, this cool air will 
condense moisture from the out- 
side air, and it will be deposited 
on the refrigerator casing around 
the door. Make sure that the 
door is tightly closed, and see 
to it that the hardware is also 
in good condition, so that a 
proper seal can be maintained 
between the door and the cas- 
ing. This latter condition is not 
only the cause of trouble in the 
ice-compartment door, but fre- 
quently in the other doors, 
simply due to carelessness in 
not properly closing them. 

Again, there may be localities 
of high humidity in summer 
temperatures that should never 
consider a refrigerator of wooden 
construction. My own home 
is in such a place. Close to the 
sea, the sudden changes in tem- 
perature and humidity make 
the climate a serious tax. Therefore I 
changed to a metal refrigerator. Even so, 
for two years I kept a wooden box in per- 
fect condition, so far as any real damage 
to the wood was concerned, by seasonal 
revarnishing and an occasional rub with 
furniture, polish. This did not overcome 
the white discoloration and moisture that 
appeared on all humid days, but it would 
instantly disappear when the wood was 
wiped over with the polish cloth, and it did 
no real damage. Remember, that if you 
protect the wood itself by renewing its 
finish, the moisture can not get in its 
deadly work through seepage into the 
wood fibers. Once this happens, warping 
and split doors and frames may easily occur. 

Finally, it was interesting to note that 
163 out of the 209 are in favor of an.in- 
creased height that will allow easier access 
to the food compartments, to be sure, but 
no less important, better access to drain 
connections or to receiving pan. This 
suggestion, too, with its sturdy vote, will 
have interest for all manufacturers to 
whom it will be transmitted. 

I can not close without a word about the 
care of refrigerators when they are not 
in use. There is no article of furniture 
to which more (Continued on page 177) 
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Proper lubrication is 
essential to the efficiency 
and long life of your 
motor-driven appliances 


A. B.C. of Electricity for the Housekeeper 


The Care of Appliance Motors 


By George W. Alder, E. E. 


UST a slight amount of care will keep 
the motors of your vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, fan, etc., running 
satisfactorily, so that you will obtain 

years of uninterrupted service from them. 
Well-designed, well-made electric motors 
such as are now furnished by reputable 
manufacturers of household appliances 
are about as near trouble-proof as a piece 
of moving machinery can be. Proper lubri- 
cation of the bearings is practically all the 
care required. 

The bearings are the stationary sup- 
ports for the revolving unit of a motor. 
They generally consist of a bronze or brass 
cylinder or sleeve accurately fitted, with 
proper clearance, to the steel motor shaft. 
Every one is familiar with the fact that 
rubbing two hard surfaces together will 
produce wear in one or both. Lubrication 
is the means of minimizing this wear. In 
a properly lubricated bearing the metal 
surfaces are not really in contact, for there 
is a film of oil or grease between them. In 
this case, it is the lubricant which wears 
instead of the metal, and because of this 
it is necessary to replace the oil or grease 
at regular intervals. 

It is impossible to give specific direc- 
tions as to just when to lubricate, 


for it is obvious that this will depend on 
the frequency of use and the conditions 
under which a motor works as well as on 
the design of the motor. The best rule is 
to follow the manufacturer’s instructions 
not only as to “when” but “how much.” In 
addition, take his advice as to the kind of 
lubricant. Some motor bearings are de- 
signed for use with oil, while others use 
light grease such as vaseline. The oil- 
lubricated bearings have an exterior oil- 
hole either on the top or at the side near 
the top, through which the oil may be 
introduced from the spout of an oil can. 
























The parts of an 
A. C. fan motor 
are shovn above 


Notice the com- 
mutator on arma- 
ture of D. C. fan 


The D. C. motor 
armature at right 
has ball bearings 


There is generally a reservoir around the 
bearing packed with felt or cotton to hold 
a supply of oil and feed it to the bearing 
as needed. The grease-lubricated bearings 
generally have a small cylindrical cup 
screwed into the under side, which must 
be removed for adding grease. In this 
cup is a stiff wick that projects through a 
hole in the bottom of the-bearing, and the 
lubricant passes up the wick by capillary 
action in the same way that oil feeds 
through the wick of an oil lamp. 

All lubricating oils are not the same, 
neither are all greases. It sometimes hap- 
pens that motor bearings are ruined by 
the use of the wrong kind of oil. Some 
oils become heavy and gummy, with the 
result that the feeding wicks clog and 
passage of the oil to the bearing is stopped. 
Obviously, when this condition exists, no 
amount of oiling will prevent wear of the 
bearings, therefore use only the oil or 
grease recommended by the manufacturer. 

Sometimes after a small motor has been 
idle for a long period—for example, a fan 
that has been stored through the winter— 
the oil or grease in the bearings hardens so 

that the moving unit will not revolve 

freely. If an attempt is made to start 
- amotor when (Continued on page 204) 
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Dorothea continued her consolation, but I could only sit with bowed head 
and pat her wrist now and then to show how dear to me was her tenderness 


F THE house of death there is 
nothing to say relevant to this 
story. My sister, Muriel, and 
Tom, the Bishop, were there. 
We recalled times long since past. Tom, 
in his beautiful, sensitive voice, read the 
burial service over the grave in the primi- 
tive village churchyard. The young vicar, 
shy and nervous in the presence of a bishop, 
was in secondary officiation. I had never 
seen Tom in his lawn sleeves before. It 
struck me how efficient he was in his sacer- 
dotalism. In no matter what branch of 
human activity, I have always loved to 
see the expert at work. And there was 
something more than the perfection of 
human craftsmanship in Tom’s command 
of the simple ceremony. I beheld a trans- 
figuration of the little, brisk man’s specta- 
cled face. I bowed my head before it, 
feeling the least significant of mortals. 

A gray-headed solicitor from Yeovil pro- 
duced my mother’s simple will. Tom, be- 
ing a man of affairs, which, as an irrespon- 
sible painter, I could not be in my mother’s 
estimation, was appointed sole executor. 
Diocesan affairs called him imperiously to 
Bradbury. Serious tidings by letter and 
telegram summoned me to Cannes. We 
left Muriel and the solicitor and Miss 
Brown to perform the last miserable func- 
tions and went our several ways. I ar- 

* rived in Cannes after exactly a week’s 





absence. I have often asked myself whether 
things would have taken a different course 
had I been on the spot to exercise my au- 
thority, and, more or less, my control. I 
doubt it. Che sara sara. What has to be, 
will be. Yet who knows? At any rate fate 
ordained that it should be a week blotted 
out from my effective life. 

Nadia, Dorothea, and Bendyke Hamilton 
met me at the station. The rest of the day 
was entirely taken up with their various 
recitals of the things that had happened. 
There was also a Colonel Wigram, of 
whom I had never heard, summoned to the 
Villa. I went to bed with a splitting head- 
ache and a dazed brain. 

I can only coordinate their respective 
accounts, and my reading of them in the 
light of subsequent events, into what I 
hope is a logical sequence of narrative. 

When I left Cannes, the Villa being’ in 
the nature of a stronghold without a re- 
sponsible captain, Amos was elected my 
deputy. He and Francois, as sergeant, 
defended the place at night. Bendyke 
Hamilton in humorous spirit accepted the 
position of lieutenant, and with Maxime, 
the chauffeur, as corporal, contributed 
to the defense by day. 

Apparently the night defense was at 
first but a formality, in that the two young 
women defended were out each night until 
all sorts of hours in the morning. The 
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William J. Locke 
brings to a delightful and un- 


expected conclusion this worthy 
successor to a long list of best- 
Here you will find 


out who wins the Princess! 


sellers. 
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sword hung over Nadia’s head. What did 
it matter? Why, until it fell, should she 
not enjoy herself? For the first three days 
they enjoyed themselves whole-heartedly. 
The excellent Maxime drove them all over 
the coast. They lunched in weird moun- 
tain inns. They danced in the afternoons. 
They dined at restaurants, they went to 
Casinos and danced and supped with the 
recklessness of youth. 

Two young men and two young women 
split inevitably into two definite pairs, es- 
pecially when each of the young men has 
formed his very definite choice of partner. 
Dorothea, soul of loyalty, did her best. 
She thrust Bendyke almost savagely on 
Nadia and led Amos away herself. But to 
the young gods it appeared otherwise. As 
soon as the first polite opportunity oc- 
curred for a confounding of Dorothea’s 
strategy, Amos sped with his grin to the 
Princess, and Bendyke like one relieved 
from honorable duty rose with an air of 
relief and took possession of Dorothea. 

As I say, Dorothea was loyalty itself. Had 
there been no Bendyke Hamilton to testify 
by word and action the enormous interest 
he had suddenly found in her, she would 
have supported Amos’s blatant disregard 
of her and his absurd assertions of his 
passion for another woman, I will not say 
with pleasure, but at least with her cool 
and acerb philosophy. But, after all, 
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there was Bendyke Hamilton, a 
typenew toher experience. Claude 
Worthington had laid every blessed 
thing, poor fellow, that he could 
(mostly on wheels) at her feet. But 
Claude was hopelessly out of 
count—the count of Love. Then 
Amos. Certainly his bulk and his 
strength and his sweet docility 
had stirred in her the barbaric 
feminine. Two months before, 
had he come and asked her to 
marry him, she would have flung 
herself into his rough arms with the 
assurance of being his for ever. 
But Amos did nothing of the kind. 
As soon as he met her after a long 
absence, he said she was his sister 
and demanded news of a Princess 
of the Moon. 

Then, on top of a humiliated 
hour, came Bendyke Hamilton 
with immediate consolation. Here 
was a man as masculine as you 
please; hardened by every con- 
ceivable virile adventure; a man 
of universal knowledge and swift 
brain; to whom, unlike Amos, 
she could teach nothing—noth- 
ing save, perhaps, the vague, 
unformulated, delicate man-hid- 
den truths of existence which 
are woman’s fond and precious 
and secret possession. It is not 
that she had not met men of 
intellectual distinction in her 
London life. She had a wide field 
of choice... But she sought what 
she called her type. And, all of a 
sudden, on the moonlit terrace of 
my villa, did it occur toher that her 
type was personified in the one-eyed 
adventurous gentleman, whose sole 
interest in the universe seemed to 
be her warm and comely self. 

It would have been against 
nature had she not eventually let 
Amos go hang and given herself up 
to the splendor of a new and very 
real romance. And, after all, in 
spite of the education of travel and 
Bendyke’s assiduous social polish, 
Amos was the same old comfort- 
able bear in whose antics, although 
very much more refined, Nadia 
took a childish delight. 

All went merrily for three days. 
Amos keeping check upon his 
enemy learned that he was still at 
Monte Carlo. As yet Garcia gave 
no sign of interest in the Princess’s 
affairs. In the opinion of Bendyke 
Hamilton, admitted into full con- 
fidence, he was putting up a mag- 
nificent bluff. He set out his argu- 
ments. Our best plan was to call 
it as soon as it was declared. 

“With me, what Bendyke says, 
goes,” declared Dorothea. 

“IT have every confidence,” 
smiled Nadia, ‘in Mr. Hamilton.” 

Amos growled, “I’ve only confi- 
dence in myself.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked Dorothea. 

: ‘Just let me get at him,” replied 
AMOS. 


Nadia sat up in her excited way. “And 
when you do, what’s going to happen?” 
“He'll be sorrier for himself than ever 


he was in his life.” 













































































Bendyke picked himself up from the floor just in time to hear a shot and then 
be aware of the single figure of Amos standing there, grasping his shoulder 


What he counted upon doing, neither 


his three companions, then, nor I after- 
ward, could form the slightest notion. 
They treated him with affectionate banter. 


“You think me a fool,” said Amos, 


“but vou’ll jolly well see.” 
Well, Fortune favors fools. Fools, or those 
whose human limitations make us regard 
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go 


them as fools, more than often enjoy 
Fortune’s favors. We come now to the 
way in which she showered them on Amos. 

It was the fourth night of my absence. 
The quartette had spent the day in a motor- 
boat picnicking down the coast. They 
dined and danced after dinner at the Casino, 
but the two young women, tired after three 
nights’ racketing till morning, and after 
their day on the sea, went home at a com- 
paratively early hour. The men remained. 
A turn through the rooms, a drink in the 
bar, and they, too, would go to bed. 

And there, in the rooms, they 


The Coming of Amos 


“Lord, why?” asked Amos. 

“Well, he saw that the silly fool had for- 
gotten to take off his gold wedding ring, 
that he had a duelling scar over his eye- 
brow, and that something bulged beneath 
his tunic. And something was a bomb 
with a time fuse, which he was going to 
leave behind.’ 

Said Amos, “I wonder how it feels to 
kill a man like that in cold blood.” 

“Tf it’s your life against his,” said 
Wigram, “‘it’s the most exquisite sen- 





Now is the day of salvation.” Beads of 
sweat stood on his rugged forehead. A 
dangerous light gleamed in his clear blue 
eyes. 

“What do you think you’re going to do, 
man?” asked Hamilton. 

“I’m going to break into his room—I 
know the number—and have it out with 
him once and for all.” 

Bendyke turned to his friend. ‘Run 
like the devil down the corridor and see 
what the blighter’s doing.” 

So Wigram lounged out, and 
as soon as the door closed, he sped 














came upon Colonel Wigram, who, - = —] according to Bendyke’s commen- 
figuratively, fell into the arms ot | dation and arrived in the vestibule 
Kendyke Hamilton. They haa ; rae ee just in time to see Ramon Garcia 
been together, fate-driven, at A RO AD SO NOG i enter the lift and be carried heaven- 
school in Mexico, on the Somme, q ward. He returned to find the pair 
and on the Zambesi, and in the By Arthur Wallace Peach in earnest consultation, into which 
same I Zingari cricket-eleven. : : ane he was immediately taken. The 
They were men of the same type The road of dreams is bright and gay barest skeleton sketch of the situa- 
of modern gentleman-adventurers With summer sun and shine, tion satisfied his curiosity—if a 
and everywhere had they been And vistas far of Arcady knowledge of data, so as to render 
sworn brothers. ; The distant hills enshrine; unquestioning assistance, can be 
Said Wigram, ‘There is only one But ah, my love, and oh, my love, so called. As ever, his services 
thing to be cone,” and he led the The road of dreams goes down were at Bendyke’s unreserved dis- 
way to the bar. To darkest valleys of the earth posal. Bendyke, a man of resource, 
But the little room was packed. Where starless shadows frown. laid down the plan of campaign. 
The air reeked with gin and lemon- Amos sat like a growling bear, 
juice and cigarettes and perfume Yet we will take the road of dreams swerving from side to side, his 
and perspiration, and vibrated And walk it every mile, great fingers working, both in an 
with the shrill clatter of tongues. Though it shall dip to valleys dark unregenerate lust to get at his 
The three men lingered for a mo- Where sunsets never smile; enemy, and in a spiritual ferment 
ment on the threshold. But ah, my love, and oh, my love, to free his Princess from the power 
“How can we talk, my Ben- As darkest vales are there, of the dragon, and listened sullenly 
dyke,” said Wigram, “in this So does it climb the brightest hills to the argument. He was all for 
dreadful zoo?” That hearts of earth may share! following Garcia to his room. But 
‘How indeed?”’ ' he must yield to subtler counsel. 
“At the Palace where I am stay- He must not expect to do his tying 
ing, there is a bar vast and airy tt - ~ | up and burgling trick twice with 
and, at this hour, comparatively impunity. There would certainly 
unpeopled. I would suggest it to be a scrap of some kind in Garcia’s 
our friend Burden, if I felt sure 1 wasn’t sation in the world; it feels just bully.”” room. Why not provide himself with a 


dragging him away from other delights.” 
“T hate this darned place,” said Amos. 
They took a cab to the hotel, passed 
through the long, empty lounge, and 
entered the comfortable saloon. A few 
scattered couples sat in discreet discourse 
on the leathern seats against the walls, 
and one young gentleman, sucking some- 
thing through straws, sat on the high stool 
by the bar itself. The three men sank 
restfully in a corner by the door. The 
waiter brought their refreshment. Wig- 
ram, unlike most of his kind, was a lover 
of talk. He talked well and picturesquely. 
He seemed to know every inch of the 
Western Hemisphere as intimately as 
Amos knew Warraranga. He seemed to be 
as familiar with the remainder of the sur- 
face of the globe, and though much of the 
conversation turned, in Othello’s words, 
on most disastrous chances and moving 
accidents by flood and field which the two 
adventurers had shared together, they 
made Amos feel that he, too, was an inter- 
ested party, so that he listened in rapt 
fascination. They exchanged war memo- 
ries. All the stories began: 
“You remember the fellow— ? 
One fellow recalled was a Captain in a 
regiment in a neighboring trench, who 
dropped down one foggy .evening and was 
brought into the mess in the horrible, 
candle-lit, reeking dug-out. Befogged, he 
asked for a drink and a guide back through 
the trenches. . Hospitable hands reached 
for glass and whiskey bottle. 
“And then suddenly,” said Bendyke, 
“Wigram shot the blighter dead.” 
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And then, after many others, there came 
a story of one Jenkinson, an Australian, 
killed, poor chap, at Gallipoli—but in his 
time a mighty hunter before the Lord. 
How the three of them were together in 
the East African Hinterland; how a native 
guide in whom they trusted brought them, 
as he thought, into a trap and shinned 
up a tree; and how Jenkinson had picked 
him off with his rifle and left him dangling 
from the branches. 

“Tt must take a lot of nerve,” said Amos. 

“Only a cold brain,” said Wigram. 

At that moment a man with a vast 
diamond solitaire in his shirt front 
entered the bar-room, stood for a 
moment, and then, as one not seeing 
the companion whom he sought, swag- 
gered out again. 

“There! That’s him! Do you see?” 
cried Amos, starting up, but the nervous 
grip of Hamilton wrenched him down. 

“Be quiet, you silly ass.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Wigram 
in his quiet way, flicking off his cigarette 
ash. 

“T’ve been all over the world to try and 
find that devil,” cried Amos, ‘and now 
I’ve got him.” 

“And now you’ve got him, what are 
you going to do with him?” 

‘“’That’s for him to decide,” said Amos, 

“Sounds interesting,” said Wigram. 

Amos put his great hand on Hamilton’s 
shoulder. 

“Bendyke, the Lord has delivered him 
into my hands. I’ve often told you that 
He would. Now is the appointed time. 
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possible alibi, if occasion demanded it? 
Wigram had a room on the fifth floor of 
the hotel, also at the back. Let that be 
their base of operations. As they developed 
the scheme, Amos’s lips parted in a grim 
smile. These adventurer fellows had 
wonderful brains! 

They left the bar and went to the main 
lift in the hall. 

““Good-night, old man,” said Bendyke. 

“No. Not yet. Come up to my room 
and have one more. I have just a little 
‘pre-war.’”’ He turned to the lift atten 
dant with a laugh. ‘C'est rare,n’est-ce pas?” 

“Well, just one. What do you think, 
Amos?” 

Amos made a grimace of acceptance. 
The attendant carried them up. As soon 
as the lift began its descent, Wigram 
halted. 

“Just follow the numbers. They corre- 
spond on all floors. There’s the main 
staircase. You see, from my room, which 
is along here, you take that corridor to the 
left.” 

“T see,” said Amos. “TI shan’t forget.” 

Wigram unlocked his door, and they 
entered the room. Amos threwWa@xand 
coat over a chair. He would -comie. back 
as soon as he could and tell them all 
about it. 

“I’m coming with you,” said Bendyke 
Hamilton. 

Amos objected. Twog to one ,wasn’t 
sporting. He wanted to’have the beggar 
all to himself. 

“I’m coming with you to see fair play,” 
said Bendyke. (Continued on page 194) 
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AMDEN, N. J., U.S.A. 


Luncheon 
Dinner 


Supper 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


youve hada meal! 


I set the pace in speed and grace 
o challenge me is risky. 
It's Campbell’s pep that makes me step— 
Excuse my heels, they’re frisky! 














Eat a generous bowlful of 
Campbell’s Vegetable Soup, 
with its fifteen different vege- 
tables, rich beef broth and 


nourishing cereals. 


See if it isn’t just the kind 
of luncheon or supper you 
often prefer. Not a heavy 
meal, such as dinner. Nota 
mere light repast. 


21 kinds 


Here is just the right 
amount of sustaining and 
delicious food that makes the 
ideal meal at many times. 


Thisisone big reason for the 
tremendous and really amaz- 
ing popularity of Campbell's 
Vegetable Soup. It contains 
so much splendid nutriment 
and it tastes so good! 


12 cents a can 


In using advertisements see page 6 gI 












PATENTED 


INET (bbs) 
Thermalware Jd ar 


Keeps Food or Liquids 


|e foe) Oe) lel 









Gallon Size § ; |, =)’ 
NOW SES | 


$5 in farWest: 


secon | 
ster green {} hil 
baked-on enamel Sa 


Enjoy iced drinks 
ice cream- anytime, anywhere 


At home parties, or on motor out- 
ings, Aladdin Jars keep anything hot 
orcold. A whole gallon of refresh- 
ingly cold lemonade, milk or water; 
or of fragrant hot coffee, soup, etc.— 
enough for all! Or eight pounds of 
food! 


Aladdin Jars—the original and | 


largest selling large thermal jars—are 
rustproof, wearproof, leakproof and 
sanitary throughout. Twelve im- 
portant exclusive features includ- 
ing patented leakproof neckseal. Get 
the genuine. Dealers everywhere. 
Booklet on request. 


Green enameled,steel jacketed jar with nonporous 


models (polished aluminum, ebony-striped — oven- 
ware glass lined): Gal. size now $8.50; 2 qt. $7.50. 
All jars 50c more in far west, $2.50 more in Canada. 


ALADDIN INDUSTRIES, Inc., CHICAGO 
















Easily fill- 
ed, emptied, 
cleaned, 
wiped dry 
—due to 
Hand _ Size 
Opening. 


walls 


Silvered glass stopper 
—sturdy! sanitary! 
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heavy aluminum 


HEALTH 


of Wee 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH AND 
HaAppPiINEss CLUB: 

Summer months will bring you special 
problems in the care of the baby, in spite of our 
better knowledge of the types of food for hot 
| weather, and of the ways to avoid diarrhea. 
| The condition of the skin can make all the 
| difference between a happy, comfortable baby 

and one so restless he can not keep still. 
Freedom to kick and move around with as 
|few clothes on as possible, boiled water to 
| drink between feedings, cooling baths, and a 
| slightly weaker food formula make a baby 
much more comfortable. But no baby can 
have a moment’s real comfort when the skin 
of the buttocks is red and hot, cracking and 
oozing. We could hardly stand it ourselves! 
Yet we often thoughtlessly go past Nature’s 
warning signals until the top protective cover- 
ing of the baby’s skin is gone in those areas 
that are most tender—under the arms, in the 
| creases of the neck, back of the ears, in the 
groin, and around the buttocks. 

The skin is a covering, but it is also an actual 
functioning part of the body which we can 
not do without. The glands of the skin help 
in getting rid of the wastes of the body. A 
| daily bath with a mild cleansing soap, a cold 
toning splash afterward, and exercise enough 
each day to cause gentle perspiration are needs, 
not luxuries. The action of air on the skin is 
also needed. This is the reason for the air 





| bath suggested in Letter 2, Series 2. It is not 
| enough merely to have the play of air and sun 


porcelain-like inner,gallon size,now $5.00.‘‘De Luxe”’ | on tace and hands. 


When there is any sign of skin eruption or 
irritation, there is a cause back of it. Look 
for it! First, there are the irritations caused 
|from something outside the body, such as 
clothing which rubs, or the wrong kind of 
material next a sensitive skin, from too strong 


| soaps and not enough rinsing of garments (as 
| diapers), from the too close contact of skin 


surface to skin surface (back of ears), from the 
scalding of urine when the baby lies in wet 
diapers, or the heat from a rubber diaper kept 
on too long, from powder carelessly used which 
“cakes” in creases and causes trouble. (See 
Letter 3, Series 2. We advise no powder, but 
the use of a little liquid albolene instead.) 

It is not hard to find these causes, and they 
are inexcusable. 

Then there is the heat rash, itself. This 
usually shows as tiny little blisters on a red 





Husky steel | 
stand | 
hard knocks | 


and bumps. | 14 in a constant perspiration with no chance 


lexpect your baby. 


| the 
| For 
Drinking cup-cap of | come.” 


base, itching and making a baby restless. This 


| occurs practically always when there has been 


too much clothing and not enough water to 
drink. I have seen severe heat rashes in winter 
time, when the baby was too warmly bundled 





END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you 
Each month you will 
receive a letter from Dr. Kenyon, mailed 
in a plain envelope, so that no one will know 
contents. Always ask for ‘Series I. 
the Mother-to-be and the Baby-to- 





The (are of The Baby’s Skin 


West goth Street, New York City, New Yor 


and HAPPIN £338 ¢ 4.4] & 


AA Service for 
Mothers-to-Be and Mothers 


Babies 


Conducted by 
Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 














for the skin to “breathe.” Change the amount 
of clothing with the weather, and always have 
it light and loose and free. A bag filled with 
bran and squeezed in the bath water is helpful. 
Or you may use bicarbonate of soda in the 
bath or, mixed to a thick paste with water, 
pat it directly on the rash to help the itching. 

The most difficult rashes to treat are those 
caused by either the food itself or some change 
in the body reaction to that food. Perhaps 
the most uncomfortable is the diaper rash. 
Every week we see some baby whose skin is 
so “raw” and sore that it makes us suffer in 
sympathy. Ask your doctor whether the 
trouble lies in the food itself or not, and to 
advise with you as to how to change it. As 
a rule such babies are given little or no extra 
sugars for a time. An analysis of the urine 
may be indicated, and the physician can tell 
from that what part either too concentrated 
or too acid a urine plays, and, if necessary, 
change the character of the urine. Sometimes 
the trouble comes from the action of a bac- 
terium in the urine, which makes it especially 
irritating. This is most often found when the 
urine smells strongly of ammonia. 

In addition to the help of the physician, 
the mother can do many things to help. When 
the diaper is wet, it should be changed imme- 
diately, or special effort made to have the 
urine passed into a chamber so that there shall 
be no contact with the skin. The diapers must 
be washed with a good mild white soap and 
rinsed in three waters, then soaked in a solu- 
tion of boric acid (four rounding teaspoonfuls 
to a quart of hot water), then hung to dry in 
the sun and pressed with a hot iron. Or one 
may use old, soft linen pieces, soaked in the 
boric acid solution, next the skin. The softer 
the material, the better. Physicians may 
advise other and stronger solutions to use 
than this, and sometimes they work better. 

Cleanse the skin in this area with a mild 
oil rather than water. And whenever possible, 
use the sun-air cure. Let the baby lie on his 
abdomen with no diaper on, or over your knee 
for as long each day as it is practicable. Keep 
the irritated skin area in the sun and air. The 
baby must be kept warm, of course. In sum- 
mer time be careful of sunburn. It is mar- 
velous how the red skin responds to this simple 
treatment. Soothing pastes are kept next the 
skin on old, soft linen during the night. The 
skin will heal with a delicate shining look, 
almost like a burn, and in this stage it must be 
most carefully protected. 


(Bipian Fear 





FQUALLY important is the second series of 

~ letters to cover “The Baby’s First Year.” 
Send us fifty cents in stamps, and your name 
and address, and this series will be sent com- 
plete, with a cardboard cover. Address all 
requests for both series to the Health and 
Happiness Club, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ? 
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Have your Kodak —— 


Picture-making is fun at the time and 
there’s pleasure ahead—years of it—as you 
turn to the prints in your album. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y «rie Kodak city 


In using advertisements see page 6 




























































Four Rolls of 47:2: 
are a Year’s Supply. 


There is a more convenient and a more 
economical way to buy toilet paper. 


Ask your dealer for a four-roll carton 
of A. P. W. Satin Tissue that will fit 
away in a corner of the closet shelf. 
Notice how fine and soft the paper is, 
yet how strong and absorbent. 


And then see how long it lasts. You 
will find that in the average family, 
these four rolls will actually be a year’s 
supply because each tightly wound roll 
contains a guaranteed count of 2500 
extra large sheets of the best paper it 
is possible to manufacture. 


If your dealer cannot supply you send 
$2.00 for the four-roll (year’s supply) 
carton—postpaid. 





Look for this A, P. W. 
trade mark on the fok 


nds, ranging 










A.P.W. Satin Tissue 
PureWhite-Fort Orange 
Cross Cut-Bob White 
Onliwon Toilet Paper 
ant Pager tees 


Tard TRADE MARR MEOISTERED 
UD PATENT OFFICE 













K.P.W. PAPER CO. 
ALBARY N.Y. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 


AVE you found new ways to lighten your household tasks? Other 
women would like to profit by your experiences. 


DIVERSIFIED DISCOVERIES 


We now pay 


$2 for every available new discovery. Send them to Good House- 
keeping Institute, 105 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y., with a 
stamped, addressed envelope for the return of unavailable material 


To Keep Card-Table Covers in Place— 
It is usually very difficult to adjust card-table 
covers to keep them smooth on the table 
through the stress of playing. Make the table 
cover the usual size. Then sew wide tapes, 
about one and one-half inches in width, in the 
center of each side of the cover. The opposite 
tapes drawn tightly under the table and tied 
have proved most satisfactory. The cover is 
held taut and will stay in place the entire 
evening without slipping or twisting. 

Mrs. C. L. B., N. Y. 


For Baby’s Buggy —A pillowslip made of 
rubber sheeting that will fit under the cotton 
pillowslip is much easier than using a straight 
piece. It does not rumple nor slip. 

Mrs. U.S. B., Ky. 


Coat Hangers—When camping it is diffi- 
cult to keep clothes in good condition, as it is 
not always possible to carry coat hangers along 
due to lack of space when packing. Very satis- 
factory hangers can be made by rolling a good 
portion of newspaper across the shorter length. 
Tie a piece of cord around the center of the roll, 
at once holding the paper in place and making 
a loop by which to hang it. Give the roll a 
slight crack in the middle, which gives the 
hanger the shape necessary to hold the clothes 
in place. I find this very practical, as one 
nearly always can get a bit of cord, newspapers, 
and a nail upon which to hang the clothes 
whether traveling or camping in a tent or a 
cabin, Miss B.C. H., N. J. 


Coat Hangers for Drying Clothes—When 
compelled to dry clothes in the house on ac- 
count of bad weather, I use coat hangers for 
each garment and hang them on the line. This 
plan utilizes space to a wonderful extent and is 
very satisfactory. The coat hangers can be 
purchased for five cents each and frequently, 
two for five cents. Mrs.G. W.L., N. J. 


Adhesive Tape for New Shoes—The chil- 
dren were always slipping and falling when they 
put on brand-new shoes till I tried sticking a 
small strip of adhesive tape on heels and soles 
of their shoes. This acts as a non-skid until 
the rest of the sole has roughened with wear. 

Mrs. F. B. N., Mass. 


A Useful Invention —The following may be 
useful to other Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers. 
On account of the increase in office rents, my 
husband moved his office to our home, and as 
we receive a great amount of mail, also numer- 
ous parcel post and express packages, we were 
at a loss what to do, as our porch is an enclosed 
one. In leaving packages out on the steps there 
was danger of loss, and in bad weather they 
would get wet, but we could not leave the door 
unlocked. One day, as I sat thinking about it, 
it occurred to me to have my husband cut 
out one of the panels; so we cut out part of the 
panel under the sash right next to the door. 
The porch is enclosed with wood work paneled 
out in the usual way with a large glass sash on 
top; these panels are 10 inches by 36 inches 
long. We cut out part of this panel, thus 


making a small door ro inches by 16 inches, to 
open in, and put on two very stiff spring door 
hinges on the inside, so that when opened it 
would spring shut tightly again. The outside 
of this small door we painted black and put on 
in white letters the words, “Packages and Let- 
ters”, and under them the word “‘Push”, so that 
it is easily seen and understood to pushin. Our 
postman thinks it is the best he ever saw, as he 
can throw in all mail matter and packages, and 
they are safe and dry. Our bread and milk 
men think it is the best thing out, as they put 
the bread and milk inside and it keeps them 
clean and dry. We often are away for several 
days, and when we return all mail and packages 
are thrown away in out of reach from outside 
and safe. This is very easily made and will 
be found quite useful for many purposes. 
Mrs. S. R. P., Pa. 


To Keep the Dresser Mirror in Place— 
When the mirror on a dresser is fastened on in 
such a way that it will not stay at a desirable 
angle, either through wear or otherwise, there 
is one sure way of making it stay, and that is 
to place between the mirror frame and the post 
a cube of Art Gum. They can be had at the 
ten-cent store at two for a nickel, and beat 
paper wads and other materials, because they 
will stick in place, can be easily moved, and 
are out of sight. Try it and be surprised! 

E. S., Mina. 


Conserving One’s Strength—This sug- 
gestion from a physician may be of value in 
conserving the strength of other housewives. 
“Never lift anything with the back bent; learn 
to crouch down and lift with a straight spine, 
making the weight come on the arms. Many 
a tired or sprained back could be avoided in 


this way.” Mrs. J. G. S., Mass. 


My Quiet Time—My oldest, three years 
old, had his nap in the afternoon from one to 
three o’clock. My baby would only have one 
nap each day and would have that just after 
her bath, about ten o’clock, and would be up 
at one. So when it was time to put the boy 
to bed, it would be time to take her up, and 
consequently I had one of them awake all day. 
I felt the need of a little time alone, so I gradu- 
ally put the baby to bed a little later each day, 
and now she goes at twelve o’clock, and the 
boy at one. They both sleep until three, or 
later, which gives me two hours that I feel I 
can call my own. When I rest I can really 
rest, and when I care to work I can do so much 
more. Mrs. H. D. V. Va. 


Plenty of String—Three years ago we 
bought a cone of cord for eighty cents, and 
placed it high up in the closet near the door, 
so it would turn when the end was pulled. 
Every one knows where string can be had, and 
much time has been saved, and it is not nearly 
all used yet. Mrs. H. D.V., Va. 


Use a Tea-Ball When Preserving —When 
spicing peaches or pears, or when making 
catchup, place the spices in an ordinary tea- 
ball. One with a hook at the end of the chain 
can easily be removed from the hot sirup. 

Mrs. R. P. D., W. Va. 













I want hard work to do 


Iwant a place in a home where there 
are heavy washes of sheets, blankets and 
working clothes, as well as the dainty 
garments of women; where there are 
men who have a lot of badly soiled 
shirts in the wash every week. 

I want a job where children romp 
and play, and get the dirt ground into 
their little rompers, blouses and stock- 
ings, making it almost impossible to get 
them really clean by ordinary washing 
methods. For I will soak them in my 
sudsy water, and bring back to them the 
bright, crisp look they had when new. 
And they will be sweet and wholesome. 


I will make work easier for the 
housewife 


I want to work for the housewife who 
is tired of the task of daily dishwashing. 
I will show her how readily I cut the 
grease with my real naptha, and make 
her dishes streakless and glistening. 

I will show her how easily I brighten 
the painted woodwork, take the spots 
from the rugs, scrub the kitchen floor, 
and leave a sweet-smelling, wholesome 
cleanliness, 


Will you hire me? 

I never shirk. 

Never sleep. Always ready to do your bidding. 
Hire me, and I will never quit the job. 

The longer I work for you the more you will 


I am a tireless worker. 


feel that you cannot get along without me. ), 5 & 
Tell your grocer you want me, and I will 

go right to work for you, and prove my extra- 

§ ordinary ability. 
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Nothing can take my place! 





FELS-NAPTHA 
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a job in your hom 


I give the mother a chance to smile 

I want her to have more time to 
enjoy the sunshine of her baby’s smile. 
I want to take away from her the hard, 
disagreeable task of washing baby’s 
diapers. I soak them with my soap-and- 
naptha, then with a little rubbing anda 
good rinse, I leave them soft and sooth- 
ing, with never a chance to irritate 
baby’s tender skin. 


I save expense and clean clothes 
thoroughly 


I want to come into your home to cut 
down clothes-expense. I think it is a 
burning shame the way expensive 
clothes are often so quickly ruined by 
the pulling and straining they get from 
hard rubbing. I wash clothes safely, 
My real naptha quickly makes the dirt 
let go by soaking, without harm to the 
fibres of delicate fabrics. 

I want to be your helper in getting 
your family’s wash clean—whether it 
be sheets or shirts or sheerest waists. 
Wherever I work I leave 
Fels-Naptha Cleanliness— 
complete, wholesome 
cleanliness. 
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NAPTHA ODO 
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Memorial 


In Rock of Ages 


Oranite 


HY leave to 

others the se- 
lection of your fami- 
ly memorial? 
Choose a design dur- 
ing your lifetime, 
and have it executed 
in the guaranteed 
granite of national 


renown—Rock of 


Ages. 


Rock of Ages, with itsfine 
grain, lends itself to a 
beautiful polish which 
brings out the perma- 


nent, rich, gray color of 


the granite and protects 
your memorial, from the 
elements, for generations 
to come. 


Your monument de- 
serves unhurried judg- 
ment. Plan it with your 
local memorial merchant 
and insist upon receiving 


a genuine Certificate of 


Perfection when placing 
order. Accept no substi- 
tute for Rock of Ages 
granite. 


Write for Booklet “H”’ 
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BOUTWELL, 
MILNE & VARNUM 
COMPANY 


Quarriers—Rock of Ages Granite 
MONTPELIER, 
VERMONT 


“Quarries at Barre, Vermont” 
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Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Directcr Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


It Would Spoil It 


I should like to know 
what gives maple sirup 


sugar, when highly re- 


fined, white, and does it ing of Older Children’”’; for adults, 
“Constipation,” “Reducing Weight,”’ 
“Increasing Weight,” ‘“‘Diet in Preg- 
nancy and Lactation,” and ““Hyper- twelve hours’ steaming 
acidity and Fermentation.”” These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps each and a_ stamped, 
addressed envelope. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your a 
exact physical condition may be after proper cooking, 
determined and improvement made 


have what is commonly 
called the maple flavor, 
or is it just the same as 
cane sugar? 


Mrs. J. R. F., Ohio 


The refining of maple 
sugar, or sirup, would 
deprive it of its chief 
value. It would simply 
be white sugar or sirup 
with a dead sweet taste. 
I am not acquainted 
with the exact nature 
of the maple flavor. It 
is one of the aromatic 
substances developed by nature in the maple 
tree. The use of the bark of the walnut tree 
in the form of an extract gives the maple 
flavor. Maple flavors are also made syntheti- 
cally, though, of course, none of them comes 
up to the real article. A great deal of the 
maple flavor is made and sold for use to make 
an ordinary plain sugar sirup taste like maple. 
Such use is, of course, objectionable and illegal. 
Maple sugar is one thing which protects itself, 
because the very moment you begin to fool 
with it you begin to spoil it. 


for Longer Life. 


Probably Some Pressure on the Nerve 

A man with blood in perfect condition and 
having been told there was no organic disease 
of the heart has persistent numbness of the 
drinking too much coffee? Could it be due to 
drinking too much coffee? Could it be due to 
too great fatigue? SJ. AN. ¥. 

A person who suffers from numbness of the 
feet or hands usually is putting some pressure 
on the path of a nerve. For instance, if one 
sits long enough on his sciatic nerve, he may 
suffer severe numbness in the legs and feet. 
If he lies on the nerves that lead to the arms, 
he may have numbness of the arms and hands. 
We usually speak of our hands and feet “going 
to sleep” on such occasions. When we change 
our position and the nerve begins to regain 
its resiliency, there is a tingling sensation at- 
tending our waking up. It is not likely that 
these temporary cases of numbness have any- 
thing to do with the nerve center. A frequent 
change in position when lying in bed or sitting 
on a chair will usually prevent the difficulty. 


Tomato Juice Hard to Spoil 

In administering tomato juice to children, is 
the fresh or cooked juice to be used? 

Miss A. L. W., Minn. 

I think it would be desirable if you could 
always have a convenient little press and have 
fresh tomatoes to use. However, the tomato 
is one of those fortunate vegetables that can 
be heated and even canned without suffering 
much damage to its vitamins. It is a faculty 
of organic acids to protect vitamins when 
heated or when canned. The more acid the 
juice is, the less damage it suffers from heating 
or so-called “canning.” Experience has shown 
that the juice of canned tomatoes still has high 
antiscorbutic (scurvy) and antirachitic (rick- 
ets) properties. We are just waking up to 
what an extremely valuable vegetable the 
tomato is. When my mother and father were 


| young, the tomato was looked upon merely as 


an ornament. One of its names was Jerusalem 
Apple, and it was rarely, if ever, eaten. 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- Now, we could not 
tribution an important series of 

haya at BS eae pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
: ; Foods for Infants,’”’ and ‘‘The Feed- 


keep house without it. 


By the Fireless Cooker 


I have purchased or. 
dinary high-grade whole. 
grain wheat from a mill. 
ing company, but with 


it is still not very edible 
for cereal. How would 
you advise me to cook 
whole-grain wheat? 


Mrs. W.G. D., Wis. 


All wheats, if clean, 
are exceedingly whole- 
some when eaten whole 


There is, nevertheless, a 
great difference in the 
constitution of wheats. 
Those that are sown in the spring are usually 
known as “hard wheats,” while those that are 
grown in the winter months are usually soft 
wheats. This is not universally true, but gener- 
ally so. The spring wheats contain a higher con- 
tent of protein, and the winter wheat a higher 
content of starch. The propermethod of cooking 
whole wheat, and it is a very delicious and desir- 
able product, is todetermine the amount of water 
which it will absorb during the cooking process 
and add just that amount to the wheat. For 
a pound of wheat, according to its character, 
there will be needed from two and one-half to 
three pounds of water. It should be so ad- 
justed that after the cooking is completed there 
is no free water left. The vessel containing the 
wheat and water, which is suitable for placing 
in the fireless cooker, should be brought to the 
boiling-point and boiled thoroughly for at 
least five minutes. The top should be placed 
on the vessel and put into the fireless cooker. 
It is well to do this early in the evening, for 
usually by breakfast time the absorption of 
the water will be complete and the cooking 
finished. It is then ready for the table. 


You Have Undertaken a Big Task 


If you had a little girl five and one-half years 
old, who was pretty and bright and small for 
her age, and nervous and constipated, and high- 
tempered, but adorable, and who answered to 
the name of Polly, just what would you do’? 
How much time would you give to her? Her 
parents are quite athletic, and she doubtless will 
be also, but. neglect has developed a bad case 
of constipation and ill-temper, and now her 
aunt, into whose hands she has come, wants to 
make her over. Mrs. H. S., Mass. 

I should greatly enjoy having a little girl of 
the age and character of Polly, but I should 
not allow my love for her to permit her to go 
on in a bad condition of health. I believe I 
would cure her bad temper by removing her 
constipation. Our children are fed so many 
things they ought not to have in the way of 
candy and sweets, cakes and white flour, and all 
kinds of manipulated and refined foods, that 
constipation is getting to be a child’s disease. 
I do not know but that constipation is about 
the most troublesome disease that we have. 
If you will feed the child according to the in- 
structions in my leaflet “Constipation,” and 
deny her what she wants that she ought not to 
have, but give her what she ought to have 
even if she doesn’t want it, and be firm with 
her, you will accomplish the purpose of making 
her healthy and a “good fellow.” Mothers and 
fathers of this country allow love to ruin their 
children. Polly could not wheedle me into 
giving her candy. 
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that The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
ease. The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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saves you, day by day. [ 





It BEATS.:.. as it Sweeps as it Cleans 
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WELCH ALE 


Chill bottles of Welch’s 
Grape Juice and good ginger 
ale. Peel and slice thin one 
lemon and one orange. Put 
these with a block of ice into 
a bowl. Add equal quantities 
of Welch’s and ginger ale, stir 
well and serve. 


(This is why everybody 
is happy on page 173.) 









The Plate That Gives That Woodsy Charm 
to Picnic Spreads 


ADIRONDACK Wooden Plates give an arboreal charm and a 
unique distinction to foods served hot from the camp fire or 
taken from picnic lunch basket. This clean, beautiful wooden 
plate reflects the very spirit of the wildwood, and adds a new 
lelight to all outdoor collations. They carry all foods, hot and 
cold, moist and dry. They will not soften or collapse. You can 
use knife, fork and spoon without danger of scraping off pieces 
of the plate or poking holes through the bottom. Used once 
end thrown away. 


6 for a dime sealed in sanitary 
glassine envelopes. At all dealers. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CORPORATION 


New York Tupper Lake, N. Y. Chicago 
WOODEN 
ADIRONDACK Ppporrs 





[)*Handy Cleaner Brush 


(PATENTED) 

The brush that REALLY CLEANS 

Arustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, meta! and household utens-Is as 
i nothing else will. 

Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 
WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER CO. 
457 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


a money-making candy busi 















Start 

in a shop or your own home. Cor 
IRIDOR Bigs mdence or resident courses. Book- 

let A-1 on request. Dorit Wei- 


CANDIES gert, director (Instructor) Y. W: CA. 
IRIDOR SCHOOL ‘er finicsiom, Cony, Maine 
Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 
62 days $600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for 
either program. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 
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BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


for Tots,’ Teens, Twenties ana Parents 


HE Happy-Ever-After birthday parties! 
Parties that fill the tots with delight, 
fill the ’teens with frolic, the twenties 
with romance, and the rest of the world with 
satisfaction—for if one poet says “Gather ye 
rosebuds while ye may, old Time is still a-fly- 
ing,” does not another say, “O come with me, 
the best is yet to be, the last of life for which 
the first was made.” So Elaine has left no one 
out, but has suggested some pleasant or amus- 
ing features for every age—for tots, ’teens, 
twenties, parents and grandparents. 

Every one knows about the fairies, but some 
may not know that the pixies are Irish Little 
Folk who live in the forests with the fairies, 
learn lessons from the flowers, and always 
bring each child a beautiful birthday present 
the day it is born, a present that belongs to it 
forever. No one can take the present away, 
though the child can throw it away himself. 
The pixies ceme to these Happy-Ever-After 
birthday parties with words of wisdom, and if 
you take the present the pixies bring you on 


By ELAINE, Entertainment Editor 





your birthday, you will be happy ever after 
just as certainly as the sun brings morning, or 
as surely as a horseshoe brings good luck. 

The birthday suggestions Elaine has pre- 
pared contain ideas for celebration for all ages 
and are adaptable for use at dinners, parties, 
luncheons, teas, or dances. 

For a children’s party, there are such ideas 
as a Bluebird Cake for Happiness, with the 
verse, “Four and twenty bluebirds baked ina 
cake; when the cake is cut the birds begin to 
fly, and isn’t that a happy cake to bake for you 
and 1?” There are also suggestions for making 
birthday cake invitations and pixie place cards. 
For older people, there are subjects for clever 
dinner table talk, including Birthday Cake 
riddles and a Birthplace Game, as well as ideas 
for amusing decorations and favors. 

The Birthday Suggestions for All Ages will 
be sent to any one requesting them upon re- 
ceipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed to 
Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, 119 West 4oth Street, New York. 


Bridge “Parties— Leap Year ‘Parties 


OULD you like to give the summer 
W bridge party a flowery Italian touch? 
Elaine has spent delightful months in 
Italy, and from the colorful Italian seacoast 
towns she sends suggestions that bring a bit of 
the Italian blue to the bridge tables and make 
the dainty refreshments all the more delightful 
by decorations suggesting the coral boats from 
Naples and the olive groves of the Italian 
Riviera. Instructions are also included for a 
Formal Bridge Afternoon. 
Leap Year, had you forgotten it? Elaine has 
planned an amusing party bringing in the 


quaint old-time customs of Leap Year. These 
suggestions are full of fun for the young folks, 
and contain also ideas for turning the Leap 
Year fun into a money-making bazaar. 

For either the Bridge Parties, or the Leap 
Year Party and Bazaar, send ten cents 
stamps to Elaine, Good Housekeeping. 

On receipt of ten cents in stamps, addressed 
to Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good House- 
keeping, any one of the following parties will 
be sent: French Dower Bride’s Shower; All 
Ireland Party; Frozen-Heart Party; Spanish 
Party, adaptable to a Luncheon or Tea. 
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CARE of the HAIR 


By 


Anna 


Hazelton 


Delavan 


Part 2 


and scalp may be attributed to several 

fundamental causes. Overstrained nerves 
and habits of worry (two products of this gen- 
eration’s ceaseless rush and hurry) affect both 
the condition and color of the hair, for tired 
nerves contract the capillary walls, reducing 
the amount of blood in the capillaries and thus 
aflecting the amount of nourishment in the hair 
itself. Imperfect circulation, however, may be 
called the basic cause for poor hair. Restored 
circulation in the scalp can be hoped for only 
if, in addition to local treatments and exercises, 
the condition of the entire body is improved. 

Hair and scalp ills may be divided into a few 
classes, though there are individual cases which 
can be remedied only by special study and 
treatments. 

The most prevalent conditions are oily hair, 
which is the result of too active oil glands or 
glands which are torpid, so that they do not 
hold the oil in reserve; dry, thin, lifeless hair, 
which shows a lack of circulation through the 
body and through the scalp; falling hair, which 
is the result of seborrheal bacteria, trouble 
which lies deeper than the scalp; uneven or 
split hair, which is almost always caused by 
extreme dryness. 

Oily hair is sometimes due to inactivity of 
the scalp, and the condition can be remedied 
by massage which will start activity of the 
muscles and oil cells. Washing the hair too 
often wi cause this condition just as much as 
infrequent washing. The hair should seldom 
be shampooed with soap and water oftener than 
once in four weeks, unless the condition of the 
hair has been studied carefully and it is ap- 
parent that more frequent washing is bene- 
ficial. But a dry shampoo may be used with 
perfect safety whenever the hair has accumu- 
lated too much oil and becomes difficult to 
arrange becomingly. 

A delightful and efficacious dry shampoo is 
made of two ounces of corn-meal and one 
ounce of powdered orris root. These ingredi- 
ents should be thoroughly mixed, sifted into 
the hair and rubbed into the scalp for about 
five minutes, after which the hair should be 
shaken and brushed with a clean brush till all 
traces of the shampoo have been removed. 

Hair that is lacking in natural oils is subject 
to climatic conditions that do not affect more 
oily hair. Regular massage to keep the oil 
glands, capillaries, and muscles free, will, as 
arule, prevent too great dryness in the summer, 
but winter weather aggravates the dry condi- 
tion of the hair and makes treatment necessary. 

Falling hair and prematurely gray hair are 
caused, in the majority of cases, by dandruff. 
Dandruff, or seborrheal bacteria, is an affection 
of the scalp which has two distinct stages. The 
first, dry dandruff, while embarrassing to the 


A UNHEALTHY condition of the hair 


possessor of an otherwise lovely head, is not 
disastrous, since it is only a combination of 
dried oil with the dead cuticle that gathers 
about the oil gland openings. The second 
stage, however, gives real cause for alarm, for 
while no single microbe has been identified as 
the cause of seborrhea, yet it is certain that the 
scalp has become infected and irritation has 
set up a diseased condition. Neglect of the 
scalp or circulation makes a condition receptive 
to dandruff, which low vitality encourages. 
Dandruff in the second stage is highly infec- 
tious and should be treated with the same care 
and common-sense methods that would be used 
with any other transmissible disease. 

The treatment for either stage of dandruff is 
to saturate the scalp with oil, which should re- 
main on the head for several hours preceding 
the shampoo. After the regular shampoo, 
massage should follow, directions for which are 
given in this article, and last the application 
of a good dandruff tonic. 

There are only two causes for uneven and 
split hair, except in rare instances where it has 
been induced by illness, and these are extreme 
dryness and harsh treatment. Hair combed 
and brushed too vigorously is almost always 
overstrained or broken, and this is especially 
true if the hair is combed while wet. 

Regular massage for the scalp, combined 
with the use of tonic-ointments that your 
special case and tastes require, will make your 
hair the crown of beauty it deserves to be. 

For a simple and exceedingly beneficial 
massage, these instructions should be followed: 

1. Brace the thumbs above the back of the 
ears; spread and curve the fingers, pressing the 
tips firmly against the scalp, kneading with a 
backward movement, thus raising the facial 
muscles. Beginning at the forehead, work back- 
ward over the entire head with a slow, rotary 
motion, thus combining massage of the scalp 
with a drawing up of the facial muscles. 

For the first few nights, this massage should 
be continued for several minutes, until the 
scalp becomes used to the motion, then lengthen 
the period to ten or even fifteen minutes. 

2. Follow the massage with the application 
of a good hair tonic. Part the hair and, using 
the crown of the head as a starting point, 
separate the hair into inch-wide sections and 
apply the tonic to this small surface until the 
entire scalp is covered. Then, using the finger- 
tips of both hands, gently but vigorously rub 
the surface of the scalp until the tonic is 
thoroughly absorbed. 

3. Brace the thumbs, slightly apart, at the 
nape of the neck and work the fingers back and 
forth about ten times from the back of the 
head to the ear. This will stimulate the nerve 
centers of the upper spine and have both a 
soothing and toniceffect on the nervous system. 
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For Comfort, 
Beauty, and 
Long Wear 







EQUOT SHEETS and 
Pillow Cases are soft 
and cool. They are long 







enough to tuck in both top 
and bottom. Of a fine, even 
weave and clear white, they 
wear long and launder easily. 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases have been the standard 
of quality for generations. 
Ever since the first yard of 
Pequot was woven over 
seventy-five years ago, they 
have been the choice of dis- 
criminating housewives 
everywhere. 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow 
Cases are always to be identified 
by the well-known Pequot Shield. 


They are sold by most good dealers. 
They. are attractively priced. 

Pequot Sheeting and Pillow 
Tubing may be purchased by the 
yard, and can always be identi- 
fied by the ticket reproduced 
below. 
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You conceive that Mr. Latimer required 
explanations. He was afforded them. 

A week ago a fairly full meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Safety, the executive body appointed by 
Provincial Congress and invested with the 
fullest powers, had been startled by Drayton’s 
proposal that Lord William Campbell should 
be taken into custody. 

Drayton’s drastic proposal had found sup- 
port at the hands of only two of his colleagues 
of the committee. The remainder, led by Raw- 
lins Lowndes, the Speaker of the Commons, 
were solidly against it. They considered 
Drayton’s assumptions based on insufficient 
evidence, and they would in no case be parties 
to so provocative a step as he advocated. 


HE end of a protracted debate was that 

further evidence should be sought of Lord 
William’s real disposition. Latimer’s sub- 
sequent visit to the Governor having added on 
this subject little or nothing to the information 
gained in the back country by Drayton, there 
remained the course secretly sanctioned by the 
Council of Safety, which was that the Gov- 
ernor’s mails should henceforth be subjected 
to scrutiny. Thomas Corbet, mainly because 
residing upon the Bay, and therefore likely to 
be among the first to perceive the arrival of 
any packet from England, was entrusted with 
the business. And this morning Corbet, espy- 
ing a new arrival among the British shipping, 
had gone in quest of Drayton to help him in 
what he was to do. It had been thought well 
to reinforce themselves by including a third 
in the undertaking, and Drayton had proposed 
Harry Latimer. 

“One reason is that you were convenient to 
our hand, your house lying on our way; the 
other that it is better to employ another man 
who, like myself, is already liable to arrest for 
last night’s business, than some one against 
whom there is as yet no charge.” 

“You mean that having taken one downward 
step, it can not greatly matter if I take an- 
other,” Latimer laughed. 

And while Latimer with Drayton and Cor- 
bet went forth upon that further act of treason, 
Lord William Campbell, reduced almost to 
despair by last night’s event, was listening to 
Mandeville’s insistent counsel that action 
should be taken to avenge the murder of 
Featherstone. 

Already last night, when first the news of 
that outrage had been conveyed to the Governor 
by the mob itself, which had paraded under his 
windows, taunting him and defying him with 
threats to serve his other spies in the same 
fashion, there had been an acrimonious scene 
between Lord William and his masterful 
equerry. 

Bitterly had Lord William upbraided 
Mandeville for a lack of diligence which his 
lordship suspected to have been deliberate. 
Calm, correct, and dignified, Mandeville had 
defended himself with the assertion that he had 
gone straight to Featherstone’s lodging, that 
the fellow being absent, he had sought him at 
the Coffee House in St. Michael’s Alley, which 
was known to be a favorite resort of his; there 
he had learned that Featherstone had gone to 
Goose Creek, and he had ridden all the way 
thither, with a view to preventing him from 
returning into the town. He had missed him 
by minutes. 

But this morning Lord William had received 
further details of Featherstone’s capture. He 
had learned that the fellow had been taken in 
his sister’s house and dragged from her supper 
table, and this fresh information, reawakening 
his suspicions, led him to reopen the matter. 

“How came you to leave no word with Mrs. 
Grigg?” 

Mandeville shrugged. ‘It would have been 
better had I done so, certainly. But I saw no 
reason to alarm the woman unnecessarily. I 
was onion of finding Featherstone, myself.” 


The 


(Continued from page 39) 


Lord William looked at him with eyes in 
which suspicion still brooded; and it brooded, 
too, in the mind of Mr. Innes, who was present 
at the interview in the Governor’s pleasant 
study above the garden. 

A bee sailed in through the open window on 
the warm air that was heavy with the perfume 
of the magnolias, and for a moment the drone 
of its flight was the only sound in the room. 
Then Mandeville, lounging easily on the Gov- 
ernor’s day-bed, spoke again. 

‘What really asks your consideration is the 
action you are now to take.” 

“Action?” quoth Lord William. 

“Action. You will not allow the deed to re- 
main unpunished.” 

“One can not punish a mob.” 

“No. But the mob’s instigator is known. 
This man Latimer—” 

Lord William interrupted him irritably. 
“T told you yesterday what our position would 
be if this thing happened. Nothing has oc- 
curred to change that. We can not now take 
proceedings without incurring the risk of a 
riot infinitely more disastrous than last 
night’s.”” 

“Yet if you do nothing there is an end to 
your authority.” 

“My God, man! If only you had got 
Featherstone away!”’ He strode to the window 
and back again. He took a decision, and halted 
by the writing-table. “Innes, please send a line 
to the Speaker of the Commons asking him to 
be good enough to wait upon me.” Innes bent 
to the task. ‘At least I can save my face, as 
Governor Bull did when they raided the 
armory The Commons shall appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate the outrage.” 

“That,” said Mandeville, “is mere comedy.” 

“It’s the alternative to tragedy, and that I 
am determined to avoid.” 


Bet an hour later came news which shook the 

firmness of the Governor’s determination. 
It was brought by Stevens, who kept the post 
office. He was white and trembling, be it from 
the scare he had recently undergone, be it 
from natural indignation. He came to report 
that no sooner had the mail-bag from the 
Swallow reached his office that morning than 
the place had been invaded by three gentlemen 
of Charles Town who had demanded its sur- 
render. Peremptorily he had refused, where- 
upon one of them had clapped a pistol to his 
head, and had held him motionless under the 
threat of death, while the other two had appro- 
priated the mail-bag and carried it away. Only 
after their departure had their leader, as he 
was to be supposed from his action, withdrawn 
the pistol and gone his ways again. 

Governor, equerry, and secretary listened 
appalled to this narrative. 

Mandeville, whose wits were less easily dis- 
tracted from essentials than those of Lord 
William, and who permitted himself far less 
the luxury of indulging his feelings, proceeded 
almost at once toa pertinent inquiry. “Gentle- 
men?” he echoed. “You said ‘gentlemen,’ 
Stevens?” 

“T did so, your honor.” 

“That disposes of any idea of robbery. The 
thing acquires a political significance. Who 
were these gentlemen, Stevens? It’s clear you 
knew them.” 

“Nay, captain. I name no names,” cried the 
fellow in some excitement, “I’ve no mind to 
go the way o’ Featherstone.” 

“So?” said Mandeville, and drew a bow at 
a venture, and yet not quite at a venture. 
“Latimer was one of them.” 

The assertion flung Stevens into terror. “I 
never said so. I never said so.” He appealed 
almost wildly to the Governor. “Your excel- 
lency, Inamed no names. You, sir,” he turned 
to Innes. “I take you to witness, sir, I never 
said who done it.” 

Mandeville thought his panic said so, And 


Carolinian 


at the same time, he reviewed a picture in his 
memory of Harry Latimer, at Fairgrove, dray- 
ing a heavy pistol from the pocket of his bottle. 
green riding coat. So once more he loosed a 
shaft on assumption. 

“Was Mr. Latimer’s pistol loaded, d’ye 
suppose?” 

“To test it might ha’ cost me my life . . .” 
Stevens had answered before he was aware of 
how much he was really saying. 

“And the other two? Who were they?” 
asked Lord William. 

“Don’t ask me, my lord. They were mem- 
bers of Provincial Congress, and it’s before 
Congress or one of its committees the mails 
has gone.” 


HEY pressed him no further. Lord William 

indeed was too perturbed, too dismayed by 
the fact itself, to preoccupy himself with the 
details of it; while Mandeville was so concerned 
with his discovery that Latimer was the chief 
actor in the outrage that he cared little who 
might have been the others. 

“And what are you going to do now?” 
Mandeville calmly asked his lordship after 
Stevens had been dismissed. 

“What is there to be done?” His excellency 
was reduced to a despair which he did not 
trouble to conceal. 

“Nothing can be clearer than what should 
be done. But—I await your excellency’s com- 
mands.” And he tapped his snufi-box. 

The Governor became peevish. “Oh, damn 
your assumptions, Mandeville!’ His mind 
swung to what was no more than a side-issue, 
“Anyhow, I doubt if the mails they have 
seized contain any dispatches for myself. Mine 
came in by the Tamar, and there could hardly 
be anything to add to them.” 

Mandeville took snuff, and considered. “Let 
us hope itis so. But even if it is, it makes the 
crime of tampering with his majesty’s mails no 
less grave. It is a capital offence here as in 
England. If you take no action, faith, you 
will lose the respect and support of the few 
remaining loyal souls in the colony. You may 
as well pack and quit, for you will have ceased 
completely to govern.” 

‘And if I arrest Latimer—which is what you 
are really advising—the same will happen, and 
something more. I shall cease to govern, be- 
cause I shall be flung out; and I shall leave civil 
war behind me.” 

“Tf Latimer continues free to pursue his rebel 
activities, civil war is assured. That is the 
other horn of your dilemma.. You should per- 
ceive by now with what manner of man you 
have to deal. A desperate, reckless fellow, a 
revolutionist, the most dangerous man in the 
province. And every day that he continues 
at liberty he becomes more dangerous, for 
every day he establishes himself more firmly 
in the favor of the people. The thing to be 
done with him is clear, and there should be no 
delays about it. Put him aboard one of the 
English ships and send him home to be dealt 
with.” 

The Governor stood considering a moment. 
“If it was impossible yesterday,” he said 
slowly, “it is, by what you have said, yourself, 
more impossible still today.” 

“And will be more impossible still tomorrow,” 
Mandeville countered, “when the need for it 
will be infinitely more acute. Hesitation to 
grasp this nettle has brought your excellency 
into your present difficulty. These scoundrels 
trade upon your scruples. They are cowards 
that abuse your generosity. You have been 
meek and conciliatory with them ever since 
you arrived. Show them the strong hand for 
once; show them that you are not to be scared 
by the bugbear of civil war which they dangle 
before you to cow you into inaction. That feat 
of yours is the foundation upon which they 
build. Strike it from under them at one blow, 
and you'll find them tumbling in dismay. The 
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Mas. MARSHALL cATELD advises the younger 


women on the care of the skin 


“7 am always impressed with the charming youth- 
fulness of American women. They manage to 
keep such clear delicate skins in spite of the strain 
of their many activities and strenuous out-of-door 
life. I believe that women everywhere can have 
the same lovely complexions with the aid of 
Ponds Two Creams.” 


pan ae sree oe 


WE YE ERHAPS it is one of the President’s cabinet 


a “3 who dines with her tonight; a visiting 
diplomat; or a returned explorer; some 
© one who is contributing his vivid bit to 
= contemporary history. 
AEGEAN 


It is as a gracious and cosmopolitan 
hostess that Washington knows Mrs. Field. The draw- 
ing room of her lovely home is as nearly a salon as one 
finds in America. Against its pearl grey walls moves the 
brilliant, shifting pageant of official and diplomatic society. 

Abroad and at home, Mrs. Field has had opportunities 
accorded to few. She has met the young and gay, the 
middle-aged and clever, the old and _listinguished of 
many countries. 

It is from the crown of this full, interesting, sophisti- 
cated life that Mrs. Field speaks when she advises the 
younger woman how to keep her youth and beauty. 

To take proper—and regular—care of her skin two famous 
creams have been perfected, two creams that answer the 
two great needs every normal skin demands—a rejuvena- 
ting cleansing, and a delicate protection and finish. 


The method exquisite women use 


A thorough cleansing every night. For this, use Pond’s 
Cold Cream. Apply it on the face and neck with the 
finger tips or a bit of moistened cotton. This pure soft 
cream works deep into the pores, purifying them and 
ridding them of excess oil and powder, dust and dirt. 
Wipe the cream off with a soft cloth. Do this twice. 
Look at the cloth. You simply 
won't believe all this dust and dirt ¥ 
could have come from your own 
skin. But now, how soft and 
smooth your cheeks are, how clear 
and fresh looking. 

Preparation of the skin before 
powdering, protection before going out. 
Before you powder, smooth in a 
little Pond’s Vanishing Cream— 
just enough for the skin to absorb. 
This light delicate cream gives you 
just the soft, pearly finish you 
need. And how much longer it 
makes the powder cling! You can 





THE DAILY USE OF POND’S TWO 
CREAMS KEEPS THE SKIN SUPPLE 
AND EXQUISITELY PROTECTED. 





HARRIS & EWING 


The Regence mirror and sofa add a note of distinc- 
tion to this charming room in Mrs. Field’s Wash- 
ington home. It is this room which houses her famous 
collections of amber and jade. The Sevres, which is 
equally interesting and well known, is in another 
part of the house. 


dance the whole evening through without the thought 
of a shiny nose. And when you go out, this light cream 
under your powder protects your complexion from the 
drying, reddening and coarsening effects of wind, sun and 
cold and keeps it soft and satin smooth. 

Pond’s is the method lovely women everywhere are 
depending upon to have the exquisite com- 
plexions Mrs. Marshall Field commends. Try 
it yourself today. See how fresh and clear 
these Two Creams keep your skin in spite 
of the many demands of social life. The 
Pond’s Extract Company. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory : 
tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs. 





In using advertisements see page 6 103 



















































time for half-measures, for compromising and 
temporizing, has gone.” ; 

He infected the Governor at last with some- 
thing of his own firmness. For firm Mande- 
ville undoubtedly was and above intimidation. 

“Yes,” his lordship reluctantly agreed. 
“You are right, Mandeville. This man is too 
dangerous to be left at large in Charles Town. 
If I am to be trampled under the hooves of the 
mob, I may as well be trampled for getting rid 
of him as because he commands the mob to do 
it. At least I shall have done my duty by the 
State. Innes, if you will prepare a warrant for 
the arrest of Harry Latimer, and have it ready 
for me after breakfast, I will sign it. Mande- 
ville will formulate the charge for you.” 

Mandeville permitted himself to smile. “I 
congratulate your excellency on the decision.” 

Lord William’s young eyes considered him 
gloomily. “I hope there is occasion for it,” he 
said with a sigh. “God knows!” And he went 
at last to breakfast, a meal which he always 
took alone with Lady William in her ladyship’s 
dainty little boudoir on the ground. floor im- 
mediately underneath the study. 


HE WAS preoccupied and uncommunicative 

throughout the meal. His mind, as she per- 
ceived, was far from easy, a fact which she 
naturally attributed to the terrible affair of 
last night. 

She waited patiently for him to unburden 
himself, too wise_to attempt to force his con- 
fidence. But when breakfast had come to an 
end, and still he sat wrapped in his gloomy ab- 
straction, she abandoned the ways of pure 
wisdom and gave the reins to her concern. 

Her questions drew from him the tale of the 
raid on the mails and of the warrant he was to 
sign in consequence of that and other things. 
It shocked her profoundly. Harry Latimer 
had been her friend—as he had been the 
friend of all her brothers and sisters, and 
particularly of Tom—from childhood. Myrtle 
Carey, too, was her friend. And although she 
knew, being in Myrtle’s confidence, that there 
was at present a cloud between the lovers, she 
also believed their affection strong enough to 
dissipate that cloud in the end. 

“Ts it—is it wise, Will?’”’ she asked. 

“T hope it is,” he answered wearily. 

“Ah! You don’t know.” 

“T know only that it is necessary. It is im- 
possible that my authority should continue to 
be flouted and that Latimer should be left free 
to pursue what amounts to a career of crime.” 

“That sounds like Captain Mandeville,” 
she said. “Has he persuaded you?” 

Lord William had not the courage to admit 
it. In his soul he was ashamed of the weakness, 
which permitted his equerry to dominate him 
so completely. His answer was an equivoca- 
tion. “He tried to persuade me yesterday, and 
I refused to listen to him. To-day, after 
Featherstone’s terrible end and this outrage on 
the mails, I no longer need persuading.” 

“Have you counted the cost?” she asked 
him gravely. 

“T have counted the cost of not doing it.” 

“Do you think there is any court in Carolina 
would convict Harry Latimer at present?” 

His answer relieved her fears. “No. I do not.” 

“Then why make yourself ridiculous by 
arresting him?” 

“He is not to be tried in Carolina. He shall 
go to England as by law prescribed for offenders 
in his class.” 

The announcement changed her gravity to 
panic. 

“Merciful God!” she ejaculated. ‘Will, you 
can’t do it!” 

“Either that, or I must throw up the 
governorship and sail for England, myself. 
Charles Town can not hold Mr. Harry Latimer 
and myself at the same time. That has now 
been clearly demonstrated.” 

She was still staring at him in utter dismay, 
when her brother-in-law, Miles Brewton, was 
announced, and she welcomed the interruption 
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of his advent, persuaded that here ‘was a 
valuable ally. 

A handsome, modish man of middle age, 
Brewton was sincerely attached to Lord 
William Campbell, notwithstanding the fact 
that he, himself, belonged to the patriotic 
party. More than once already had he steered 
the Governor over shoals and evil passages, and 
Lord William had been glad to lean upon him, 
knowing he was probably as conservative and 
constitutional as any man on his side. Because 
of this and because of his genuine affection 
for Lord William, Mr. Brewton spared no 
effort to maintain the popularity of his brother- 
in-law, and it was under his auspices and at 
his house that the ball in honor of the Governor 
was being organized for tomorrow night. 

Her ladyship had at first imagined that this 
might be the occasion of this matutinal visit. 
But he soon made it clear that he was con- 
cerned with very different matters, and that he 
desired to be private with Lord William. And 
when presently they sauntered forth together 
into the garden, her discreet ladyship made no 
attempt to join them. 

She was not destined to be long alone with 
her thoughts, for presently she had another 
visitor in the person of her brother Tom, who 
brought into the little room with him some of 
the careless, boisterous high spirits with which 
his large person normally abounded. 

He had resolved to spy out the land and 
ascertain how far Harry might be justified of 
his estimate of Mandeville’s deliberate en- 
deavors to enmesh him. He approached the 
subject with the subtlety of a calf. 

“What’s this I’m told, Sally, of Harry 
Latimer’s being blamed for what happened to 
Featherstone?” 

She looked up from the couch on which she 
was seated, with the window immediately be- 
hind her. “Where did you hear it?” she 
asked. 

“Where?” Master Tom was nonplussed. He 
took refuge in the truth. “Why, from Harry 
himself.” 

“And how does he know?” 

Tom stood over her, large and benign. “I 
came here to ask questions, not to be ques- 
tioned,” said he. And asked, “Ts it true?” 

“T’m afraid it is, Tom.” She was suddenly 
inspired. ‘The best service you can render 
Harry is to go to him at once and tell him to 
leave Charles Town without a moment’s delay. 
Will is signing a warrant for his arrest, both be- 
cause of the Featherstone business and because 
of his share in the raid on the post-office this 
morning. Hurry to him, Tom.” 

But Tom showed no disposition whatever 
to hurry. Instead he sat down beside her and 
smiled phlegmatically upon the sister whom his 
conduct was alarming. 

“Not until I’ve seen Will,” he said. 

“What can you have to say to Will?” 

“For one thing I can tell him to make out a 
warrant for my arrest at the same time. For 
I was with Harry at the Beef-Market last night. 
All Charles Town knows I was there. And, 
between ourselves, I was also concerned in the 
raid on the post-office this morning.” 

“Are you mad, Tom? Oh, how could you? 
Have you no thought for me?” Her handsome, 
opulent figure appeared visibly to swell with 
indignation. ‘How could you place me in this 
cruel position!” 

“Tt isn’t you that’s in a cruel position. It’s 
Will. He’ll have to arrest his brother-in-law 
or change his mind about arresting Latimer.” 

Mr. Tom Izard, you see, was, after all, not 
entirely without subtlety. 





CHAPTER XI 


MONG them they shattered—at least, in 
part—the Governor’s resolve. For Miles 
Brewton’s visit, too, was concerned with last 
night’s business and the possible action Lord 
William might feel himself compelled to take 
in consequence. He came to impose caution 


upon his brother-in-law. Lord William, an 
amiable weathervane to turn obligingly with 
any wind that blew, was already wobbling un- 
decidedly when he rejoined his wife, to be faced 
by Tom Izard’s ultimatum and to be reminded 
unpleasantly that Tom’s name was also on that 
list of rebels who had raided the armory last 
April. 

The distraction of his mind was suddenly 
pierced by a recollection of something that 
Mandeville had said: “Show them the strong 
hand—that you are not to be scared by the 
bugbear of civil war. That fear of yours is the 
foundation upon which they build.” 

If Mandeville were right, and of this Mande- 
ville had persuaded him, then the threat of 
action should be as effective as action itself in 
ridding him of his pestilent Harry Latimer. If 
only this were achieved one way or another, 
his difficulties would be largely at an end for 
the present. Upon that he now took his re- 
solve, and he announced it to them with some 
firmness. 


“THE warrant can not be withdrawn. I shall 

sign it today. I have no choice. The Gover- 
nor of South Carolina, with evidence before him 
of acts of robbery and high-treason all in one, 
dare not refuse to take action. But the action 
shall be delayed. I will suspend the execution 
of the warrant for twenty-four—for forty- 
eight hours. And I shall formally communicate 
this to Mr. Latimer today. Provided that he 
will leave South Carolina within the time I give 
him, I shall be content.” 

“An act of banishment,” said Brewton, 
pursing his lips. 

“Tt is the utmost clemency I dare show. 
More, indeed, than I have any right to show. 
If you are his friend, Tom, and mine, you will 
persuade him to take advantage of it.” 

The more Lord William considered this 
‘olution of the riddle, which had come to him 
vith the suddenness of inspiration, the better 
he liked it. It assumed in his eyes the pro- 
portions of a diplomatic masterpiece. At a 
stroke he saved his face, rid the country of a 
mischief-maker, and gave provocation to none. 
He was uplifted out of his despondency, ex- 
alted in fact when he retraced his steps to his 
study and sent for Mandeville. When the 
equerry came, he found Lord William humming 
the refrain of a song. 

“The warrant is signed,” said his lordship 
airily. “But it is not to be executed until 
Friday morning—forty-eight hours hence. 
You are to intimate the same to Mr. Latimer 
at once.” 

Mandeville thought him mad and very 
nearly said so. His lordship explained himself, 
and Mandeville changed his mind. Almost he 
admired the nimbleness with which Lord 
William had dodged both horns of his dilemma, 
and since he could desire for himself nothing 
more than the removal of Mr. Latimer, it could 
not very much matter whether that removal 
were effected in this way or another. 

Content, therefore, Captain Mandeville 
sallied forth, and went on foot down Broad 
Street and then northward along the wide Bay 
Street with its bastions and courtine lines 
above the broad expanse of the waters of the 
Cooper River, here merging into the ocean. 
At anchor a mile away, beyond most of the 
lesser shipping in the bay, he discovered the 
black and white hull of the sloop Tamar, and 
reflected that with half a dozen such warships 
riding there it would be an easy matter to quell 
the mutinous spirit of these Colonial upstarts. 
Past the crowded busy wharves he went, past 
the foot of Queen Street and on into the 
quieter region beyond the Custom House, 
where at last he came to the stately mansion of 
Mr. Harry Latimer. 

Julius, in his sky-blue livery laced with silver, 
ushered the captain into the library, that he 
might admire there, while waiting, the evi- 
dences of the culture with which the Latimers 
surrounded themselves. 
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Every Mother is a 
Health Doctor 


America is clean because 
mothers insist that it be 
clean. Mothers today are 
young and charming at 
forty because they have 
always enjoyed plenty 
of water and pure soap. 


The 
Health Doctor 
says: 

Good looks depend on 

good health. 


Iknow Lifebuoy removes 
germsand purifies the skin, 
It is as pure and fine as 
any soap you can buv at 
any price. 

It agrees with your skin. 


The Lovely 4 
Skin of a Child | 


A Health Beauty Talk 


by the Health Doctor 


S there anything in the world more beautiful 

than the rosy body of a child —freshly bathed 
and radiant as a dew kissed flower?...It is the 
beauty of perfect health...That body can be 
lovely always. 

It thrills me to know that most of the twenty- 
five million youngsters in this country can grow 
up into charming women and handsome men if 
their mothers will only heed the simple rules in 
these Health Beauty talks of mine. 

Just think of it—fifty years ago, even palaces 
had no bath rooms. There was no running water 
in Mount Vernon, Washington’s splendid home. 
Even the poorest children enjoy essentials to health 
beauty of which the famous charmers of past ages 
knew nothing— bath rooms, plenty of water and 
pure soap. 


To safeguard health and beauty 


Good looks depend on good health and almost 
the whole secret of avoiding sickness is to keep the 
skin purified —the hands especially. Intelligent 
mothers know what causes sickness. 

Curious little hands touch something on which 
other hands have deposited germs. ‘These germs 
are carried to nose or mouth by the hands and 
thus pass into the blood stream. 

I tell you to use Lifebuoy because I kvozw its an- 
tiseptic lather removes germs and purifies the skin, 


Lifebuoy agrees with your skin 


It is so gracious to delicate skin, so pure and gentle, 
that using it many times a day is the best possible 
treatment to keep your skin soft, clear and of fine 
texture. The wonderful Lifebuoy antiseptic im- 
parts to the creamy lather a peculiar mildness. Your 
skin will respond to Lifebuoy lather with a natural 
underglow—the radiance of perfect skin health. 

So install Lifebuoy as the family toilet soap. 
See that your youngsters use it regularly when 
they get up, before meals, after play or school and 
always when they go to bed. 

I know you will like Lifebuoy—the cleanly 
odor especially—it gives one such a comfortable 
feeling of being safely clean. 


The Health Doctor 











Send 10c for my book 


‘‘HEALTH BEAUTY’”’ 


Doctors and mothers tell me 
it is one of the most valu- 
able books on Health ever 
given general distribution. 
Charmingly illustrated and 
bound in stiff covers. 

Mailed to youif you willsend 


10 cents in stamps to Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 













In using advertisements see page 6 


































































A bottle of milk is 


a bottle of health 





Milk will heep you 
healthy sonny! 


IVE him all he’ll drink! Milk will 

fortify that robust little body against 
sickness and disease. Milk will keep his 
skin clear—his teeth in good condition— 
his blood pure—his mind alert. 


Children raised on milk and its products 
are invariably healthier and better able to 
face the years to come. Drink more bot- 
tled milk—at mealtime and between meals, 
too. Bottled milk is clean and protected. 
Be sure it’s bottled in Thatcher Superior 
Quality Milk Bottles—your guarantee of 
full-measure, and good evidence that your 
milkman is progressive and gives good 
service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Operating nine large factories de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Superior Quality Milk Bottles. 


I 4 Bottle of Milk 
A Bottle of Health| 





Thousands of 
gressive dairymen use 
our famous Poster on 


pro- 


their wagons, win- 
dows and billboards. 
-4 Look for it. It iden- 

) tifies a dealer with 
Honest-measure 
Service. 


Look for the Thatcher 
imprint on the bot- 
tle’s lower edge. It’s 
. your milkman’s guar- 
antee of Honest 
Measure—always. 





Superior Quality Milk Bottles 


106 July 1924 Good Housekeeping 
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| best if we keep to that. 





| signed for your arrest, Mr. Latimer. 





The Carolinian 


And he was kept waiting some little time. It 
is possible that this was deliberate on the part 
of Mr. Latimer. When at last the young mas- 
ter of the house made his appearance, he came 
clad in a coat of apricot velvet above black 
satin smalls and black silk stockings. The lace 
at this throat and wrists was finest Mechlin, a 
diamond of price flashed in his solitaire, and 
buckles of French paste adorned the heeled 
shoes that had certainly come all the way from 
Paris. 

While Julius held the door for him, he bowed 
gracefully from the threshold to his visitor. 

“T am honored, Captain Mandeville.” 

“Your humble obedient, sir.” The captain 
made a leg in his turn. “I am sent by his 
excellency, the Governor.” 

Mr. Latimer advanced. Julius closed the 


| door, and the two were alone together. 


“‘A chair, sir?” 


APTAIN MANDEVILLE sat down. “I 
shall come straight to business, Mr. Latimer. 
You have been guilty, if you will forgive the 
liberty of the criticism, of a grave imprudence.”’ 
“Of many, sir, I do assure you.” Mr. 
Latimer was airy. 

“T allude to your address last night to the 
mob in the Beef-Market, as a result of which 
a man has been done to death.” 

‘You are sure, Captain Mandeville, that it 
was as a result of that?” 

“Of what else, then, but of your incitement?” 

“T have a suspicion that it is of your own 
deliberate neglect, sir, to take advantage of 
the warning you had at Fairgrove. It was 
not I who acted as Featherstone’s justiciary, 
but you who acted as his murderer.” 

“Sir!” the captain was on his feet. 

Blue eyes smiled serenely into dark eyes. 
Mr. Latimer appeared to be mildly amused. 
“Do you deny it? To me?” 

The captain commanded himself. “I am not 
concerned to deny or admit. It is not I who 
am in danger of being put upon my trial.” 

“But that may follow,” said Mr. Latimer. 

Almost the captain was taken aback. “How? 
What do you mean?” 

“Oh, but does it matter very much? I am 
perhaps detaining you. And you have, I take 
it, some communication to make to me?” 

“Yes,” said Mandeville. “I think it may be 
There is a warrant 
If that 


| warrant is executed, you realize what must 


| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
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happen to you 

“Tf it is executed?” Mr. Latimer stared at 
him. “It is usual to execute warrants, is it 
not?” 

The captain did not choose to deliver a direct 
answer. “In this case Lord William has been 
persuaded to deal leniently with you, and to 
spare you the full rigor of the law, provided 
that you will accept the condition he imposes.” 

“That will depend upon the condition.” 

“His excellency will be satisfied if you will 
accept a sentence of banishment from South 
Carolina. He gives you forty-eight hours—a 


| generous measure of time—in which to quit 


Charles Town. But he desires you to under- 


| stand quite clearly that if you are still here by 


ten o’clock on Friday morning, the warrant 
will be executed, and the law will take its 
course.” 

Mr. Latimer took a turn in the long room, 
considering his reply, but not his course of 
action. That required no consideration. 

“Would it be impertinent, Captain Mande- 
ville, or indiscreet, to inquire by whom his 
excellency has been persuaded to so much 
clemency?” 

“Chiefly, I believe, by Lady William.” 

“Ah!” Mr. Latimer considered him very 
searchingly. ‘For a moment I almost sus- 


1A f | | R | pected it might have been yourself.” 
| turn. 


“Myself?” Mandeville stared hard in his 
“On my soul, Mr. Latimer, you think 
too well of me.” 

“T was not thinking well of you at all when I 


thought that. Has it occurred to you, Captain 
Mandeville, that if I am brought to trial upon 
this charge, I shall urge in my own defence that 
I gave full and timely warning—to you and to 
Sir Andrew Carey—of what would happen to 
Featherstone if he were not removed from 
Charles Town?” 

‘What then, sir?” asked the captain, with 
the least hint of challenge. 

“You will be required to admit it, and so will 
Sir Andrew Carey, and at need even Miss 
Carey, who was also present.” 

Mandeville’s eyelids flickered. Latimer 
watching him did not fail to observe that single 
flaw in the man’s iron self-control. 

“You will all three be upon oath, and it is 
not to be supposed that all three of you will 
commit perjury.” 

‘Where is the need? Such a statement will 
but further incriminate you.” 

“No, sir. It will incriminate you, and of a 
singularly heinous and atrocious deed. Why 
did you not take steps to save Featherstone? 
Why did you not even warn him? That you 
did not is clear from the manner in which 
he was taken—peacefully at supper with 
his sister and her family. You will be required 
to answer that question, and all the other 
questions, all the abominable implications 
arising out of it.” Mr. Latimer uttered a short 
laugh. ‘‘You deliberately sacrificed Feather- 
stone, your spy, your own man, that you might 
weave a rope for my neck.” He came a step 
nearer, and smiled a little grimly into the 
soldier’s set face. ‘Are you quite sure, Cap- 
tain Mandeville, that you have not woven one 
for your own? Do you doubt that when your 
conduct is made clear yours will be the fate of 
Featherstone himself? That there will be tar 
and feathers for you, as there were for him? 
Can you really doubt it?”. 

Mandeville fell back a step. He had changed 
color at last, and his eyes looked darker than 
ever in the pallor of his face. ‘Your questions 
are impertinent, Mr. Latimer.” He changed 
his tone to one of utter formality. ‘I have had 
the honor to deliver the message with which 
I am charged by his excellency. I shall be 
happy to bear him your answer.” 

“You have it, Captain Mandeville. Tell 
him that he need not hold his hand until Friday 
morning. That I have no intention of obeying 
his decree of banishment, and that here in 
Charles Town I remain, for the pleasure of 
seeing you taken in your own dirty springe.” 


“Mr. Latimer!”’ Mandeville’s self-control 
gave out. “By God! You shall meet me for 
this.” 


“Tt is what I am suggesting.”” Mr. Latimer 
smiled sardonically. “I shall certainly meet you. 
In the court-house. But nowhere else, Captain 
Mandeville.” And he pulled the bell rope. 


MANDEVILLE looked at him a moment, 
dark fury in hiseyes. Then he turned and 
strode to the door. On the threshold he halted 
again. Only the truth and his apprehension of 
the truth could have moved him to such a pitch 
of anger. He was caught, and he knewit. Lati- 
mer had proved too astute. He had discerned 
the vulnerable Achilles’ heel of which Mande- 
ville himself had been unconscious. And so the 
captain now thanked Heaven from his heart 
that Lord William should not have listened to 
him when he had urged the immediate arrest 
of Latimer. That arrest he was now as anxious 
to avoid as Lord William himself. At all costs 
Latimer must be driven off, scared away. 
Therefore at the door he played his last card. 
“Mr. Latimer, it is only fair to warn you that 
you build on sand. The consummation you 
imagine, might follow if you were to be tried 
here in Charles Town. But if you are arrested, 
you will be taken to England for trial, as the 
law requires in the case of men charged with 
such an offence as yours.” 
For an instant that gave Latimer pause. 
But only for an instant, until his mind had 
surveyed the thing. 
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WHEN IT RAINS 
IT POURS 


CThe Sart that has saved 


a million dinner parties 


* 


VER CAKES OR HARDENS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 
TPQURS 


in vf) 
SALT COMPANY, scones C 





eee delightful dependable feature 
of Morton’s has been a big factor 
in contributing to its remarkable popu- 
larity with the nation’s women. 


They know that when the guests are 
seated there will be no humiliating 
delay caused by the salt caking or 
lumping in the salt cellars. 


They know it will pour. Even “when 
it rains it pours.” 
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When it rains 


it Pours 





There is economy in that; when salt 
pours you can use every grain; none 
need be thrown away. 


Consider, too, that Morton’s sets a 
standard of purity in salt and you will 
understand why a majority of amateur 
and professional cooks the world over 
usually prefer it. 





Better order today; sultry weather 
ahead and you ought to be prepared 





MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 





In using advertisements see page 6 
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ISIBLE proof that Water- 

spar is really water-proof! 
For years this has been the 
Waterspar test. You can see it 
in the store of most dealers—a 
panel of wood finished with 
Waterspar Varnish plunged into 
an aquarium of water. For 
weeks on end it remains sub- 
merged. The finish does not 
discolor, does not turn white. 
What a boon Waterspar is in 
the home! It is your protection 
against spotted table tops, 
marred floors—chairs, shelves, 
porch furniture are protected, 
even from boiling water. 


PITCAIRN 


Water Spar 


Varnish 


WATERPROOF 
and SOLEPROOF 


What color shall the new liv- 
ing-room rug be? What will 
best harmonize with the rest of 
the room’s furnishings? Let us 
help you in making the many 
decisions on home decoration 
and arrangement that crop up 
every day. Send for the book 
“What to do and How to do it” 
—a guide to better homes. It 
contains many helpful hints and 
helpful advice. 
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| Colonies. 
| things to attempt to enforce it, you would pro- 








“Captain Mandeville, I do not believe Lord 
William would perpetrate any such rashness. 
The law you invoke is one of the grievances 
that have caused the disturbances in these 
If you dared in the present state of 


voke an explosion that would shatter you all 


| | to pieces. You say this to scare me. But even 
| if it were as you ‘say, I should apprehend as 
| little as I do from trial here. There is justice 
| in England. The English are just, and they 


are none too sympathetic with a government 
that is endeavoring to curtail the liberties of 
Englishmen overseas. Whatever might happen 
to me, be sure that you would fare none too 
well at the hands of an English court, Captain 
Mandeville. And that, I think, is all I have to 


| say to you.” 


CHAPTER XII 


OWARD noon of that same Wednesday, a 
vast, lumbering mahogany coach, with a 
coat of arms on the panel, and two liveried 
negroes maintaining themselves on the plat- 
form behind by their grip of a couple of broad 
straps, made its way down the comparatively 
narrow Tradd Street, and drew up at the door 
of Sir Andrew Carey’s town house. The coach 
contained Sir Andrew and his daughter. It 
was followed by a second one, almost as large, 
but of leather stretched over a wooden frame, 
and of more antiquated design. This contained 
Remus the butler, Abraham the valet, Miss 


| Carey’s mammy Dido, and a_ prodigious 


quantity of luggage. 

Thus, more or less in state, Sir Andrew re- 
entered Charles Town, coming, as we know, to 
lend by his loyal presence support to Lord 
William Campbell in these seditious times. 

Within a half-hour of his arrival, almost be- 
fore the holland covers had been taken from 
the furniture, he was waited on by Captain 


| Mandeville. 
The equerry came spurred by panic. He 
| realized that he had overreached himself. At 


| treat was impossible for the Governor. 


all costs Harry Latimer must be got away from 
Charles Town, now that Lord William had 
definitely committed himself to a threat. Re- 


That 


would be infinitely more destructive of his 


| authority even than the policy of inaction. 





Realizing this, Mandeville, upon quitting 
Latimer, had gone straight to Colonel Laurens 
with whom he had found John Rutledge. 

Knowing their temperate views, their ardent 
desire for conciliation, their horror of anything 
that might precipitate a crisis des*-uctive of 
all hope, he sought them in some confidence. 
He left them in despair. 

Rutledge had summed up the brief discus- 
sion. ‘We honor Lord William for his for- 
bearance, and for this forty-eight hours’ grace. 
It is far more than we have any right to expect 
from him, and we are deeply sensible of the 
motives which inspire him. Inspired by the 
same desire to maintain peace, we will use with 
Mr. Latimer what influence we have. But 
neither Colonel Laurens nor myself can be de- 
luded by any hope of success. What you sug- 
gest that we should do, we have already done. 
Already last night, before there was any ques- 
tion of a warrant, we urged Mr. Latimer to de- 
part at once. He was obdurate and obstinate 
in his resolve to remain.” 

Laurens, who had received Latimer’s reasons 
at first hand, was even more chilling to Captain 
Mandeville. 

“He is rooted in the persuasion that Lord 
William will not dare to proceed against him.” 

“That he is wrong there you should now be 
able to demonstrate,” said Mandeville. “His 
lordship has signed the warrant, and he must 
perform as he threatens, or his authority is at 
an end and he renders himself ridiculous.” 

“We shall not omit to employ that argument. 
But for myself I have little hope that it will 
move Mr. Latimer.”’ He sighed and shook his 
great head. “I wish I could think otherwise.” 

So Captain Mandeville took his leave, 


The Carolinian 


already persuaded that from this quarter, de- 
spite obvious good will, nothing was to be 
expected. Gloomily he took his way to Tradd 
Street to ascertain if Sir Andrew had yet 
reached town. If Carey failed him, he would 
have to study his position carefully. He might 
force a personal quarrel upon Latimer and 
chance the issue. But he could not chance the 
effect of it upon Myrtle. If he were to be 
so fortunate as to kill Latimer in a duel, he 
would, he knew—and the knowledge intensi- 
fied the bitterness of his feelings—set up be- 
tween himself and Myrtle a barrier which per- 
haps no subsequent patience could ever over- 
come. 

That Sir Andrew would fail him seemed fore- 
shadowed by the baronet’s greeting. 

“So that damned scoundrel had his way with 
poor Featherstone in spite of all that you could 
do! I'll never, never forgive him.” 

The words were simple enough. But the 
emphasis with which he uttered them supplied 
anything they may have lacked to express the 
full tale of his indignation and bitterness. 

Mandeville was gently remonstrant. “Sir 


Andrew, I understand your feelings. But it is 
necessary to be just.” 
“That is what I intend to be. Just! And 


I'll see justice done on him for this. His black 
ingratitude, his loathsome treachery, shall be 
brought home to him.” 

“And yet you must not forget that he came 
to Fairgrove yesterday to warn you, so that 
Featherstone might be removed in time.” 

“Did he?” Sir Andrew interrupted him. 
“Have you forgotten that we have his own ad- 
mission that he came to spy, to obtain from us 
a confirmation of his suspicions? God in 
Heaven! The blackguard has made us parties 
in his deed of murder.” 

“No, no, Sir Andrew.” The captain heard 
the door open behind him. But he went on 
without heeding it. “I am as much to blame as 
any man for what has happened. It was two 
full hours after my return to Charles Town be- 
fore the mob moved to take Featherstone. If 
only I had not blundered, Featherstone could 
easily have been saved, as I honestly believed 
that Latimer intended. In judging him, Sir 
Andrew, you must lose sight of nothing that 
may tell in his favor.” 

He turned to face Myrtle, who had entered 
the room. She came forward now, a flush of 
excitement on her cheeks, her eyes bright. 

“T am glad to hear you say that, Robert,” 
she approved him,-as he stooped to kiss her 
fingers. “It is what I, myself, have been telling 
father. But he is blinded by his anger and his 
grief.” 

“Blinded, madam!” the baronet retorted 
hotly. ‘I am seeing clearly for the first time in 
my life, I think. And I am perceiving what 
manner of black-hearted villain I took to be as 
a son to me.” 


“QTR ANDREW, listen to me a moment,” 

Mandeville begged. ‘Sit down, and listen 
quietly.” And calmly he proceeded to expound 
the situation. ‘The warrant is signed, and 
unless he is gone from Charles Town by Friday 
morning it will be executed.” 

But there Sir Andrew interrupted him. 
“Why not until Friday? Why not at once? 
Why is this traitor and murderer to be given 
the chance to escape?” 

“Lord William has been so persuaded.” 

“Who has persuaded him? Who?” And as 
Mandeville did not immediately answer him, 
he stared hard at the captain. “You did, 
Robert. You did. But will you tell me why?” 

The captain sighed. “There were two excel- 
lent reasons. The first is your own affection 
forhim <5." ; 

“T have told you it is dead. And I’ll prove it 
at need. I am ready to give evidence that will 
help to hang him.” 

“To hang him!” cried Myrtle, and the flush 
of excitement.perished from her cheeks. 


Both men looked at her. But it was 
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Rid your hands f that 


in-the-dishpan look 





Nobody would choose kitchen soap 


jor foilet SOAP ~yet you use kitchen soap 
for an hour and a half every day in the dishpan - - 


You’d never admit that you are over 
particular about your toilet soap but 
of course you wouldn’t use kitchen 
soap to wash your hands! Nobody 
would. 

Yet you wash your dishes with 
kitchen soap—you put your hands in 
the suds of coarse strong soap and 


keep them there an hour and a half every 


day! Much longer than you spend 
washing your hands in the good 
toilet soap you buy! 

No wonder dishwashing came to 
be a bugbear. Your nice soft hands 
all red and scratchy! 

You don’t have to put up with 
this coarsening of your hands any 
longer. Just use Lux for washing your 
dishes. It has the same soothing effect 
on your skin as fine toilet soap. 

7 v v 
The outer skin of your hands is almost 
as sensitive to harsh soap as a fine 


fabric. Nature has her own way of 


keeping it soft and smooth with natu- 
tal oils hidden just under the surface. 


These beautifying oils dry out in 
strong suds of kitchen soap. Your 
hands sting and then turn rough and 
red. They just cry out that they’ve 
been three times a day in the dishpan. 

With Lux you can get rid of that 
in-the-dishpan look. There are no 
harsh ingredients in Lux to dry out 
















The pure gentle Lux suds are as easy 
on your hands as fine toilet soap 





the natural beautifying oils of your 
hands— it protects these oils. It 
keeps your hands soft and smooth, 


ONE TEASPOONFUL ENOUGH 
A teaspoonful to the dishpan is all 


you need. You can get enough suds 
from one teaspoonful of Lux to do all 
the breakfast or the lunch dishes; the 
dinner dishes may take two. 

Your dishes come out so shining 
clean that you really needn’t wipe them. 
You do not fear soapy marks on 
dishes washed in Lux. 

Try washing your dishes in Lux 
today. You can buy Lux in the regu- 
lar size or in the big new package. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Important Uses for Lux 


In addition to the well-known 
uses recommended by great 
fabric manufacturers— silks— 
woolens — fine cottons andlin- 
ens—try Lux for 

Family Laundry Porcelain 

Linoleum Rugs 

Paint S 
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For Cisterns 


120-gallon capacity 
pump, 60-cycle mo- 
tor, 8-gallon gal- 
vanized tank 


$Q475 


Complete 
F. O. B. Factory 


his 
Summer you can have 
water under pressure 


Nei, low-priced Fairbanks-Morse Plant | 


Complete only $84.75 


This summer every good housekeeper can 
have the comforts, the sanitation of water 
under pressure—inside toilet; modern bath- 
room, labor-saving laundry and kitchen. 
With abundant water, hot or cold, at the turn 
of a faucet, countless steps are saved; house- 
work becomes a pleasure. 

Pumps and pail drudgery is ended. The 
new low price—$84.75—puts this Fairbanks- 
Morse 120-gallon capacity home water plant 
in reach of every home owner. When more 
capacity is needed for sprinkling, for washing 
the car or for fire protection, larger sizes can 
be had, all correspondingly low-priced. 

Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plants are 
entirely automatic, self-starting, self-priming 
and self-oiling. They operate from any electric 
light circuit for a few cents a week. 






Fairbanks-Morse Home 


Water Service Library 

Read the titles. Check the numbers 

? thatinterest youand mailthecoupon 

1 Th cheapest servant 5 Reducing fire 
you can hire. risk. 
Adding to property 6 The mark of refine- 
value. ment. 
Increasing farm > Pentetion your 
profits. baby’s health. 

4 Health and happiness 8 Water pressure for 
in your home. the cistern. 


Mail the Coupon 


If you are using a well, spring, lake, or cistern for 
water supply—send the coupon now. Find out 
how you can have water under pressure in your 
home. Save time doing housework. Add to your 
health and happiness. Increase the value of your 
property. It’s so easy todo. Just mail the coupon. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers . Chicago 


You can get the Famous Fairbanks-Morse Pump 
only in the Fairbanks-Morse Home Water Plant. 
Make certain the system in your home has this 
If he 


dependable pump. Go to your local dealer. 
cannot supply you, write us. 








200-gallon capacity pump, 
60-cycle motor, 35-gallon 
galvanized tank. 






Alsolarger sizes, 
correspondingly 


low-priced, elec- Complete 
tric, gasoline or F. O. B. 
kerosene. Factory 


For Cisterns—ForWells 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. K-7, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Please send me without obligation, the Fair- | 
banks-Morse Water Service subjects checked. 
See description above. 
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Mandeville who answered: “That is what will 
happen, Myrtle, if he remains here to await 
arrest. He will be sent to England for trial, 
and it is not to be imagined that any mercy 
will be shown him.” 

“He should have the mercy he showed 
Featherstone. More than that is shown him 
already in this quixotic delay.” 

“There is yet another point of view to be 
considered,” said the captain. 

And, compelled to it, he now expounded the 
terrible consequences, the almost certain dan- 
ger of open rebellion, that must attend the 
arrest of Latimer. It moved Sir Andrew no 
more than the other reason. 

“Let it come,” he said. “A little blood- 
letting is what is needed to make this colony 
healthy.” 

But the captain shook his head. “I don’t 
share your optimism, Sir Andrew. Until the 
troops arrive we dare not provoke a conflict.” 

Sir Andrew heaved himself up in a frenzy of 
impatience. “But what in any case could I 
do?” he asked. 

“Urge Mr. Latimer to avail himself of 
the Governor’s clemency.” 

“T?” Sir Andrew placed his hands upon his 
breast, and arched his eyebrows in amazement. 
“T urge him? My God, you don’t know what 
you’re asking, or else you don’t know me! I'll 
urge him to hang himself.” 

“Oh father, father!” Myrtle put an arm 
about his neck. ‘Think what Harry has been 
to you. Think what he might be again, if you 
tried gentleness.” 


“C(XENTLENESS? With a rebel? With,a 
murderer?” 

“Don’t call him that, father. It isn’t true. 
And in your heart you know it isn’t.” 

“Didn’t he set the mob on last night to 
murder Gabriel?” 

“Was that like Harry? He must have been 
convinced that Mr. Featherstone had been 
warned by Robert and had got away. He 
would never have done it else.” 

“He would never have done it in such a case, 
you mean. What purpose could there be in 
sending a mob to raid an empty nest?” 

“T don’t know. But I am sure that Harry 
will be able to explain.” 

“Tt is possible,” Mandeville suggested, “‘in- 
deed probable, that he simply obeyed the 
orders of his committee.” 

“But why, if he thought the man had gone?” 

“Because he dared not tell them that. He 
dared not admit that he had been guilty of 
this breach of faith to those who sent him to 
Lord William. So he played out that comedy 
little thinking how it would turn to tragedy.” 

“That’s it! That’s it!” cried Myrtle, and 
her eyes thanked her cousin. ‘What else 
would have been possible where Harry is con- 
cerned? You know that he is generous, warm- 
hearted, impulsive. This would have been the 
act of a wicked man, and Harry isn’t wicked, 
father. You know that.” 

“Do I?” he laughed his contempt of her 
plea. Then he shook her off and went striding 
away across the room, as if to relieve his feel- 
ings by action. “By God! It’s droll to have 
you two here pleading to me for Harry Latimer. 
And, by God! you waste your pains. Not a 
finger will I lift to save him from the rope he 
has earned himself! But my two hands are at 
your disposal to help to hang him. If my 
evidence is wanted on what passed yesterday 
at Fairgrove, it is at the Governor’s disposal.” 

“Sir Andrew!”’ Mandeville appealed to him. 

“Not another word on that subject, Robert. 
If you have nothing else to say to me, I’ll beg 
you to excuse me. My steward is waiting for 
his orders.” 

And he stamped out of the room in dudgeon. 

Mandeville looked at Miss Carey with eyes 
that were full of regret. “And so my last 
hope fails,” he said, which was the literal truth. 

She came to him and placed her two hands 
upon his arm. “It was noble of you to try. 


The Carolinian 


Just as it was noble of you to persuade Lord 
William to give Harry these two days’ grace. 
I shall never forget it, Robert. Never!” 

“You mean that you'll remember my 
failure,” said he with a queer smile. 

“No, Robert. Your generosity. Oh, but is 
there nothing we can do?” 

“Nothing, I fear, in view of Mr. Latimer’s 
own obstinacy. I have done all I could. Per- 
haps it would have been better had I not gone 
myself, in the first instance. Mr. Latimer does 
not trust me.” 

“Doesn’t trust you? You?” 

Mandeville shrugged. He was the big- 
hearted, tolerant fellow who forgives all, be- 
cause he understands all. “What cause has he 
to trust me? In his place I should do the 
same.” 

When presently he took his leave, he left 
her more profoundly impressed than ever with 
his nobility and sterling worth. But he did 
not leave her considering those virtues of his. 

One single fact bulked so largely in her mind 
that it permitted her to see nothing else at the 
same time. She was terrified, and out of that 
terror came presently a better understanding 
of herself than she had lately possessed. It had 
been necessary that the shadow of the gallows 
should fall upon her lover to make her fully 
realize that he was her lover still, her man, and 
that all the rest was vanity. What mattered 
his political opinions? What did it matter if 
he outraged the political religion in which she 
had been reared? What were politics to her, 
what was the king to her, by comparison with 
him? Something of the kind had stirred in her 
yesterday, when she had seen him abused and 
beset. But that had been a flash, a glimpse; 
no more. This was a flood of revelation. He 
was in danger of his life, in danger of ignomini- 
ous death. The very thought almost stopped 
her breathing. He was her man, and if he died, 
if they killed him, hanged him, what would be 
left for her, what would become of her? She 
was answered by the memory of a line out of a 
forgotten play, a memory that arose impishly, 
mockingly, fiendishly. She would lead apes 
in hell. 


HE thought of the letters she had written to 
him when he was away, and how she had sent 
him back their betrothal ring. She saw it now 
as an act of vanity, stupid, silly, detestable. 
What did she know of these questions that were 
agitating men so violently? Harry was not 
alone in his ways of thought. There were men 
of honor and position in the province—such 
men as Colonel Laurens and Arthur Middleton, 
Mr. Izard who was Lord William’s own father- 
in-law, and a score of others whom once her 
father had esteemed as friends, and whom now 
he no longer admitted to his house, because 
their ways of thought were not his own. 

Thus love and fear so wrought upon her 
jointly in that hour that for the first time in her 
life a doubt of her father’s opinions entered her 
mind. It is thus, abruptly and in moments of 
crisis, that conversions and apostasies take 
place. 

And so it came about that in the early hours 
of that same afternoon, a sedan chair carried 
by two negro bearers in Sir Andrew Carey’s 
liveries passed along the wharves and swung 
through the gates of Mr. Latimer’s residence, 
to set down Miss Carey before the young 
rebel’s door. 

It was an outrage upon the proprieties. But 
proprieties had come to matter as little as 
political convictions. 

Julius, a little confused by her appearance, 
conducted her across the wide hall straight to 
the library where Mr. Latimer was brooding. 
For Colonel Laurens and John Rutledge had 
but lately left him after a protracted and rather 
stormy scene at the end of which the young 
man had remained as defiant as at the be- 
ginning. 

He leaped up in amazement as she entered, 
and in amazement stared at her across the 
room. 
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“Harry!’”’ She held out her hands to him, 
pleadingly, almost piteously. 

He advanced to her. “Myrtle!” There was 
only wonder in his voice, and his next question 
was to explain the source of it. “You are 
alone?” : 

She nodded, then loosened and threw back 
her calash. 

“But is this discreet?” he asked. He was 
about to add—“especially since we are no 
longer even betrothed.” But he left that 
thought unuttered. 

“Ts it a time for discretion? Harry! what 
are you going to do?” 

So that was it. He might have guessed it, 
he told himself. Here was another of Captain 
Mandeville’s emissaries—for Laurens had ad- 
mitted himself to be almost that—and he was 
to go through another scene perhaps more 
painful than the last. 

“T won’t affect to misunderstand you,” he 
said gravely. “I am going to do nothing.” 
“But, Harry! You can’t know—” 


“T KNOW all, and I am prepared for every- 

thing.” And then he added: ‘Has Cap- 
tain Mandeville sent you to persuade me to 
leave Charles Town in case Colonel Laurens 
should have failed?” 

“He has not.” 

“You surprise me. But no doubt he told 
you of my position and hoped that you would 
come to reason with me.” 

“He told me—yes—father and me. But he 
was far from suggesting that I should come to 
you. What do you mean, Harry?” 

His manner began to intrigue her. It was 
so aloof, so different from all that she had 
expected. 

“You have, of course, become—attached to 
this kinsman from England who has descended 
upon Charles Town during my absence?” 

“Robert has been very good, very kind. I— 
we—are very. fond of him.” 

He smiled, not quite pleasantly. “I have 
been afforded occasion to observe that for 
myself,” he said. 

She liked neither the smile nor the tone. 
“And he has been a very good friend to you, 
Harry,” she asserted. 

“To me?” He expressed amazement in his 
stare, and finally in a laugh. “Oh! My dear 
friend Mandeville, how I have misjudged you! 
I should have known it was friendship for me 
sent him carrying tales to your father of my 
association with the Sons of Liberty.” 

“Harry! How can you? It’s not worthy of 
you. He carried no tales. He told father, so 
that father might reason with you, might res- 
cue you before it was too late, before you got 
into the position of danger in which you now 
are.” 

“And in which your Captain Mandeville 
has been careful to place me.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” 

“Don’t I? Listen tome a moment. It is as 
well that you should know this man. Captain 
Mandeville desired to accomplish two things: 
the first was to drive me out of your father’s 
house; the second, to drive me out of Charles 
Town. I embarrass the gallant captain by my 
; . ' presence. But I am also so accommodating as 
a ae to afford him the means of disposing of me. 

His first wish was easily fulfilled. You saw it 
4ARDSON & ROBR, done.” 
aie Ns “Harry!” She was angrily reproachful. 
BONED “This is infamous!” 

; “T quite agree with you. But wait until I 
C H ICKES have made all clear. To drive me out of Charles 
se Town is not quite so easy. It asks more in- 

——— 
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soi genuity. I am so unfortunate as to supply the 


opportunity, and to make quite sure of me, 
Captain Mandeville does not hesitate to leave 
a wretched creature of his own to be done to 
death.” 

To dissipate her indignant disbelief, he ad- 
vanced his arguments. But it was without 
avail. 

“You are not mad enough, wicked enough, 
to say that of Captain Mandeville?” 
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“Tt sounds fantastic, I confess. But not 
when you have weighed the circumstances.” 

“See how your malice blinds you!” she cried. 
“It was Captain Mandeville who prevailed 
upon Lord William to stay the execution of the 
warrant for your arrest.” 

“He will say so to you, of course.” 

“Do you doubt his word? Perhaps you 
won’t believe me when I tell you that he came 
to plead for you with my father? To urge my 
father to persuade you to leave Charles Town 
before the expiration of the respite he has 
obtained for you.” 

“That I can well believe, since I have shown 
him how unpleasant may be the consequences 
for himself if I am brought to trial. I find the 
situation interesting, and I don’t mean to miss 
the remainder of the entertainment by run- 
ning away.” And then abruptly he changed 
his tone, as a man tosses aside an instrument 
whose use is at anend. “But I am very glad 
you came, Myrtle; glad to think that in spite of 
all that has happened, you still have some 
feeling, some concern for me.” 

That disarmed the anger kindled in her by 
his sneers at Mandeville. She came up to him, 
and set her hands on his shoulders, looking up 
into his face. 

“Harry! Harry, you mustn’t remain. You 
mustn’t! You must go, Harry. You must 
leave Charles Town.” 

He looked at her, and as he looked there 
came into his face that expression of sedate 
amusement which at times could be so irri- 
tating. 

“And leave a clear field to your new lover? 
Believe me, there is not the need. I am not 
one to prove importunate.” 

She recoiled as if he had struck her. ‘My 
new lover?” she echoed. 

“This dear Robert, this gallant gentleman 
who serves his king so nobly, who was no doubt 
the first to show you that you could not pos- 
sibly marry so wicked and abandoned a fellow 
asarebel. This dear Robert who may one day 
make you ‘my lady.’ Oh, why not be frank and 
open with me, Myrtle?” 

“Frank and open!” She was wild now with 
anger. It whipped the color to her cheeks and 
lent a dangerous sparkle to her eyes. “How 
dare you— You insult me! How dare you sug- 
gest that I have ever been anything else!” 

“Have you not? Oh, Myrtle! Myrtle! Why 
make pretence with me?” 

“Pretence?” Her voice shrilled. “I came to 
tell you—” She checked herself. ‘No matter 
what I came to tell you. Thank God, I didn’t! 
You have shown me what you are worth.” 

“But not quite all I know; not quite all that 
justifies me.” 


THAT brought her up, even as she was turn- 

ing todepart. She looked at him over her 
shoulder, scorn and anger stamped upon her 
little face. 

“Listen a moment, and judge for yourself if 
I am still to be deceived. Yesterday, when I 
came to Fairgrove, and after I had made my 
escape, I waited among the trees by the avenue 
for the chance of a word with you. In my 
wretchedness, in my dejection, I would have 
given all I had to have made matters whole 
between you and me. Perhaps if nothing else 
would have moved you—God knows—such 
was my need of you that I might have thrown 
my very principles to the winds and been false 
to my beliefs. I wanted to beg you to take 
back the letters that you wrote me, to forget 
all that, and to accept again my ring.” 

She was facing him once more; the scorn had 
passed slowly from her face, and wonder was 
breaking on it. He paused now, and, breath- 
lessly delivered, her question filled the pause. 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“Do you ask?” His voice, his eyes, were 
wistful. “Do you remember nothing—in that 
avenue, yesterday? While I waited there you 
came by in company with Mandeville, his arm 
about your shoulders, your face alight—” 

“Harry!” 
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There was indignant protest in the cry. She 
took a step toward him, to check him. But he 
went on. 

“Then I understood indeed what had hap- 
pened in my absence, why your letters had 
been so mercilessly uncompromising, how you 
must have welcomed the pretext I gave you 
for writing them.” 

“Harry! Oh, Harry! To think that of me! 
Of me!” 

He looked at her, and almost smiled. ‘You'll 
tell me that my eyes deceived me?” 

“No, no. But that was—nothing. Nothing!” 

“Nothing! A man walks with you in a half- 
embrace, and it is nothing.” 

“But he’s my cousin,” she cried desperately, 
and thereby provoked only his scorn. 

“Your cousin? Some thirty times removed 
at least; and two months ago you were not even 
aware of his existence. Yet on the strength of 
his kinship he drops from the clouds into the 
family lap.- He is taken to your bosom— 
literally.” 

She controlled herself by an effort. She was 
white to the lips. She was very angry with 
him, and yet through all her anger beat the 
understanding that he sinned against her in 
thought because he loved her and was insen- 
sately jealous. Therefore she must have 
patience with him. At all costs she must dis- 
abuse his mind. 

“Harry, will you listen to me?” she asked, and 
her voice was quiet, though her bosom raced. 
_ He bowed, still with a tinge of irony. 

“TI came here, Harry, to persuade you to go 
away. I came because—because I, too, wanted 
to say to you the things you wanted to say to 
me when you waited among the trees at Fair- 
grove. As ready today to make sacrifice to you 
of my beliefs as you say that you were ready 
to sacrifice them to me yesterday.” 

“Myrtle!” His heart almost stood still. 
One half of his mind believed; the other laughed 
in scorn. 

“Now do you believe that—that what you 
saw was—not what you thought it? I, too, 
was miserable and dejected. I had been un- 
happy ever since I had sent you back your 
ring. And your awful scene with father almost 
drove me mad. Robert was kind. He is kind, 
Harry, whatever you may say or think. He 
comforted me, and I stood so much in need of 
comforting, I felt so lonely and desolate, that 
if Remus had put an arm round me in friend- 
ship I should have been glad of it. Harry, that 
isthe truth. All of it. You do believe me?” 

He took her in his arms. “My dear! My 
dear!” He kissed the brown head that lay 
against his shoulder, and her tears flowed, to 
relieve a surcharged heart. 

“You believe, Harry?”’ she said again. 

_“T believe you, dear,” he answered her, and 
lied, for he was still struggling to believe. 


E WANTED to believe, wanted desperately 

to believe. Because he was aware of this 
want, he was the more mistrustful, and ever at 
the back of his mind was that cursed picture— 
the scarlet, gold-laced arm about the lilac 
shoulders, the woman’s face upturned to the 
man’s bowed head. 

She looked up. “Harry, my dear! I have 
suffered so!” 

_The stains of tears on that white face melted 
him completely. He bent down to kiss her, 
drawing her closer still. She sighed in his arms. 
She smiled at him half-shyly, full tenderly. 
The vision of herself and Mandeville in the 
dappled sunshine of the avenue was at last 
extinguished. 

,. And now, Harry,” her tone was coaxing, 
‘you'll go away. You'll go away at once.” 

Through his brain crackled the laughter of 
the imp of jealousy. Back surged that cursed 
vision, and with it came a memory of words 
spoken once by Tom Izard in an excess of bit- 
terness. “Women! The truth isn’t in them. 
They'll wheedle and coax and lie to gain their 
ends, until I believe they deceive themselves 
as well as their victims.” 


The Carolinian 


He loosed his hold of her abruptly, and 
stepped back. “So we come back to that!” 
He was sneering. ‘When we find the straight 
road closed, faith, there is always a way 
round. I might have guessed your aims.” 

“Harry!” She was afironted, wounded. 
“Harry! Do you—can you—still doubt me? 
After what I’ve said?” 

“No,” he said, and it was like a blow. “I 
don’t doubt you at all.” 

They stood considering each other in silence 
after that, while you might have counted ten, 
both faces bloodless. Then, still without speak- 
ing, she turned and made for the door, mechani- 
cally pulling her calash over her head as she 
went. 

He sprang ahead of her. “Myrtle!” 

“The door, if you please,” she said. 

He opened it and let her go. Julius was wait- 
ing in the hall. 

He closed the door after her and stood a 
moment leaning against it. 

Then, slowly, with bowed head, he crossed 
the room and flung himself into a chair. He 
took his chin in his palms and stared before 
him like a sightless man, seeking relief in 
thought, but finding in thought only sharper 
and ever sharper torture. 


CHAPTER XII 


WItTHouT Lady William’s intervention in 

the affairs of Myrtle Carey it is indeed 
probable that Myrtle’s story would never have 
been worth the telling, and a beneficent deity 
it must have been that inspired Myrtle—in 
her craving for sympathy and comfort—to seek 
her ladyship’s assistance. 

It was done upon the impulse of the moment. 
The anger in which she had quitted Harry had 
by now been whelmed again in sorrow and in 
anxieties on his behalf. To excuse him there 
was ever the reflection that his harsh intransi- 
gence was the result of jealousy, that sour fruit 
that grows upon the tree of love. But in a 
measure as she excused him, her own trouble 
grew, and the need for relief, for sympathy, for 
help and practical guidance, grew with it. In 
other circumstances she would have sought 
her father, although tenderness was not a 
natural quality with him. But in her present 
difficulties her father was the last person whose 
aid was to be invoked. And then, as her chair 
on its way up Tradd Street was being borne 
past the corner of Meeting Street, she be- 
thought her of her old friend, Sally Izard. The 
very thought of Sally warmed her, and would 
have done so even had Sally not been the vice- 
regal, and therefore all-commanding, person 
that she was. She gave fresh orders to her 
chairmen, and obediently they swung to the 
left.into Meeting Street, to set her down at 
Lady William’s door. 

The news she brought of Harry’s obstinate 
refusal to leave Charles Town placed Lady 
William fully as much in need of Myrtle as 
Myrtle was in need of her ladyship. 

The alarm evinced by Lady William and her 
brother, who happened to be still with her, was 
more than Myrtle could understand until Tom 
had made it abundantly clear. 

Both announced that they would see Harry 
at once. There was a world of promise in her 
ladyship’s tone, a world of self-reproach in 
Tom’s for having so long delayed that 
duty. 

“Tt will be useless,” Myrtle told them with 
conviction. ‘Useless! Harry is persuaded that 
the whole thing is a plot of Captain Mande- 
ville’s to get rid of him.” 

‘And I believe the same, myself,”’ said Tom, 
regarding Myrtle with eyes of chill reproof. 

Her ladyship, already on her way to the 
bell-rope, to ring for her carriage, checked and 
turned to stare from one to the other of them. 

She remembered suddenly that if, from what 
she knew of it, the situation had not actually 
been engineered by Captain Mandeville, at 
least he had neglected to do the one thing that 
might have averted it. 
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UITE as a matter of course, we turn 

to salads in summer time, and it is 
well to have a goodly number with which 
to vary your menus. Here are two un- 
usually tempting summer-salad recipes. 
You’ll enjoy the extra piquancy of the 
dressings made with Frencu’s Mustarp 
—that famous quality Mustard with a 
flavor all its own. 


This spicy, creamy-smooth condiment — 
the result of 88 years of mustard-blend- 
ing experience—is much in favor for 
salad-making because it adds such deli- 
cate savor and zest. It can be used for 
cooked and uncooked dressings too — 
either way taking but a few minutes, 


Try These Summer Recipes 


California Summer Salad 


Drain one or two quarts of peas (fresh or 
canned); one head of lettuce; onions to suit 
the taste (chopped fine). Put the lettuce on 
platter and pour peas mixed with the onion, 
over the lettuce. Pour a dressing made of 
Frencn’s Mustarp over the top. Garnish 
with hard boiled eggs sliced, slices of tomato 
and a few olives. A little cold chicken, if 
you have it, and a sprinkle of Frencn’s 
Paprika add the finishing touches to this 
delicious salad. 


Pear Salad 


Arrange on lettuce leaf two halves of canned 
pears and balls of cottage cheese. Make a 
dressing according to recipe on the bottle of 
Frencu’s MustarpD, and put about a table- 
epeont on the pears. Sprinkle with 
chopped salted peanuts or salted pecans. 


Send for the French’s 
Mustard Recipe Book 


If you would like to try these recipes, 
ask your grocer for a jar of Frencn’s 
MustarD today. In the sanitary carton 
with its handy wooden paddle, you will 
find still other unusual recipes, and for 
only four cents in stamps I will send you— 
“Made Dishes, Salads and Savories”—a most 
delightful collection of FreENcu’s MusTarD 
Recipes. Address Mrs. Emly Bleeke, 219 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
By the way, if you desire dry Mustard 
Flour for medicinal purposes, or if you 
prefer to mix Mustard Flour for your 
table condiment, I am glad to recom- 
mend Frencn’s D.S, F. Musrarp—packed 
only in cans—of the finest quality, pun- 
gency and flavor— always reliable, too, 
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‘Why should you say that?” She addressed 
the question to her brother. 

“Because in Harry’s place I should have 
every reason to think the same,” said Tom, 
and turned away. 

Her ladyship understood. She came back to 


| stand over the settle on which Myrtle was 


sitting. “What reason has Harry for thinking 
this?” she asked. “If I am to help you, Myrtle, 
you must tell me.” 

And Myrtle told her. At the end, reviewing 
Harry’s hardness, Myrtle’s indignation rose 
again. She was expressing it when her lady- 
ship checked her. 

“Why, what else is the poor man to think, 
Myrtle? He has your letters giving him his 
dismissal because you don’t agree with his 
political views. He is distressed. But he 
doesn’t despair because he knows, if he knows 
anything, that political obstacles are no great 
matter where there is love. There’s no lack 
of tales like ‘Romeo and Juliet” to prove it, my 
dear. So he comes back to reason with you, 
and with his own eyes sees you in the arms of 
Captain Mandeville.” 

“Sally!” Myrtle turned upon her, flushing 
scarlet. “Notinhisarms. I have told you the 
truth.” 

“That you were only half in his arms? But 
jealousy always magnifies a lover’s vision, and 
in the eyes of Mr. Latimer you will have ap- 
peared entirely in the arms of the gallant cap- 
tain. What is the poor man to think? Exactly 
what he told you. That in his absence your 


|affections had changed, and that you had 


seized upon his political convictions as a pre- 


| | text for breaking with him.” 


“Sally!” And Myrtle was seized with sudden 
“You don’t believe that, too?” 
“Not I. But then ’m a woman. Man, my 


| | dear, is a logical animal. He reasons from evi- 
| dence. 


And that’s the source of all human 


|error. Harry’s reasoning is faultless. It’s his 


| move. 
| rant. 
||and uttered a little moan, a picture of the 
|| gallows arising in her mind. 


| | through her husband and her brother. 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| intuitions that are deplorable.” 


“But, Sally, what am I to do? He will not 
He will remain in defiance of the war- 
And if he remains—” She shuddered 


“T know, I know, dear.”” Myrtle was drawn 


| to her ladyship’s splendid bosom. “We must 
il]| | devise some way.” 


H ER ladyship’s mind worked briskly, spurred 


by a necessity which touched herself— 
At all 


costs Latimer must be sent packing, or a situa- 


| | tion of peril would arise, a conflagration which 
| | must consume those she loved best. 


“Can you think of nothing, Tom?” she asked 
her brother. ‘You see how necessary it is that 
he should go—how necessary it is not only for 
himself, but for all of us? Could you persuade 
him, do you think?” 

“T?” Tom was moved to sarcasm, and out 
of his sarcasm pointed the way. “Yes, if he’d 
believe from me what he won’t believe from 
Myrtle herself.” 

That fired the train. ‘You think he would 
go, if he could be convinced of your love, 
Myrtle? If he could be convinced that he has 
no grounds for jealousy?” 

Myrtle considered. “I think he might,” she 


said slowly. Then, conviction growing with re- 


flection: “I am sure he would!” she exclaimed. 


“Jealousy is the only thing that keeps him.” 
“Then he must be convinced. You must 


| | give him proofs.” 


“But what proofs have I to give? How can 
I prove such a thing, if my word does not 


| | suffice?” 





Her ladyship rose. She was in some agita- 
tion, struggling really with despair. ‘Proofs! 
Proofs!” she cried. “Oh, these male fools that 
must be demanding evidence of what should 
be obvious! Tom, you’re a man, and you 
should know—what would a man consider 
final proof of a woman’s love, short of her 
dying for him?” 

“Sink me, how do I know?” growled Tom, 


and again it was his sarcasm that fanned the 
expiring match. “Marriage is sometimes ac- 
cepted as a proof of affection.” 

“Marriage!” Her ladyship stared at him 
across the room, a sudden light in her eyes, 
He had said it. Out of his fatuity he had 
solved it. “Myrtle!” She came rustling back 
to the settle, and sank down beside the girl, 
Again her arm went round her, and she looked 
closely into her face. 

“Myrtle, you love—you really love—Harry 
Latimer?” 

“Of course, I love him.” 

“And you wish to marry him?” 

“Some day, of course.” 

“No, not some day, Myrtle. That may be 
too late. Today. Tomorrow at the latest.” 

Myrtle was startled, almost terrified. She 
was beginning to advance reasons why this 
could not be, reasons of maidenliness and 
moonshine, which her ladyship peremptorily 
swept aside no sooner did she begin to grasp 
their import. 

“Don’t you see that it is the only way— 
the only proof you can give him, and so the 
only thing that will save his life, and God 
knows how many other lives as well. It’s mar- 
riage or hanging for Harry Latimer. And it’s 
for you to decide which.” 


HE left her to think it over, and swept away 

to an open bureau set in the bay of a French 
window. She sat down and rapidly scrawled 
a note to Latimer, begging him to give himself 
the trouble of waiting upon her ladyship im- 
mediately. “I have news for you,” she wrote, 
“of the most urgent moment. If you do not 
come, and at once, you may have cause to re- 
gret it all your life.” 

She folded and sealed the note, and rose. 
Then she pulled the bell-rope. A woman of 
quick decisions and prompt action. 

“Well?” she demanded of Myrtle. 
you decided?” 

Myrtle’s distress was almost pitiful. ‘But, 
Sally, my dear, there are other things to con- 
sider. There’s father’s consent to be obtained.” 

“You can obtain your father’s consent after- 
ward when it’s too late for him to refuse it.” 
She handed the note to the servant who en- 
tered. ‘Let the messenger take that at once 
to Mr. Latimer’s on the Bay.” 

The man departed, and her ladyship, elated, 
triumphant, a little flushed, took up an atti- 
tude in the middle of the room. 

“There, my dear!” 

“Oh, but I am terrified,” cried Myrtle, rising 
in her agitation. 

“Tf it’s the prospect of marrying terrifies 
you,” said Tom, lounging forward from the 
background, “‘you may spare yourself, Myrtle. 
It just can’t take place.” P 

“What?” his sister demanded. 

“Oh, it’s like you to carry things with a high 
hand, Sally. You never see an obstacle until 
you fall over it. You’ve forgotten the law. 
This isn’t England. Myrtle’s not of age and 
can’t marry without her father’s consent. 
There’s not a parson in the colony would tie 
the knot; and if he did, it wouldn’t hold.” 

That staggered her ladyship, and it almost 
looked as if it staggered Myrtle, too, instead of 
affording her relief from the terror she had last 
expressed. She sat down again, limp and 
helpless. 

“Oh!” was all she said. But she couldn't 
have packed more dismay into a volume. 

“We must obtain Sir Andrew’s consent, 
then,” declared her undaunted ladyship. 

But Tom was so unfeeling as to laugh out- 
right. “Blister me, Sally, it’d be easier to get 
the law altered.” 

And Myrtle confirmed him by a brief state- 
ment of the extent of the breach between Harry 
and her father. : 

This was checkmate, as even her ladyship 
was forced to admit. She sat down heavily, 
and for half an hour or more they talked round 
and round the subject, as trapped creatures g° 
round and round an enclosure seeking a way 
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out. And the only noteworthy feature of that 
barren conversation was the fact that Myrtle, 
who while no difficulties presented themselves 
had known only terror at the prospect of im- 
mediate marriage, was now as eager as either 
of the other two to discover a way into that 
estate. 

And then Mr. Latimer arrived, more 
promptly even than they could have hoped, 
now that they had no real proposal to lay be- 
fore him. He came into the room expecting 
to find her ladyship alone. He checked and 
stared at sight of her two companions. Then 
he bowed gravely. 

Lady William went forward to receive him 
and drove straight to the heart of the matter. 
“Harry,” she said, “you have been very cruel 
to this poor child.” 

“Madam,” said he, “I have been under the 
impression that this poor child has been very 
cruel to me.” 

“That’s because you have no eyes.” 

“On the contrary, ma’am, I have; and my 
sight’s uncommon good.” 

“In your body, yes—in your great, stupid, 
obstinate head, Harry. But it’s eyes in your 
soul I mean.” 

“Must we go into this?” said Harry, with 
elaborate calm. “If I had known—” 

“You wouldn’t have come. That’s why I 
didn’t tell you. But you’ll probably go down 
on your knees tonight and thank God that you 
did come.” 

You conceive what were now the arguments 
employed by her ladyship in the quality of 
Myrtle’s advocate, and with what effect and 
overbearing force she pleaded Myrtle’s case. 

At least it startled him out of the sternness 
in which he had wrapped himself. He looked 
at Myrtle in amazement, and in something, 
too, of fear. 

“You mean—” he breathed, almost timidly, 
and could get no further. 

“That since you demand proofs of her love 
for you, Myrtle is prepared to afford you the 
only final proof a woman can givea man. In 
defiance of her father, at the cost if need be of 
breaking with him, she is prepared to marry 
you out of hand. That is the sacrifice to which 
this poor lamb offers herself so as to persuade 
you of her loyalty and devotion, and so as to 
sive your life.” 

“Myrtle!’? He advanced toward her, a 
great tenderness in his voice and his eyes. 
“Myrtle, my dear, is this really true?” 

“Ay, humble yourself,” her ladyship lashed 
him. “It will be good for your soul.” 

Myrtle rose to meet him and took the hands 
he held out. “Yes, Harry. I swear that I 
would marry you at once, if it were possible.” 


The Carolinian 


“If it were possible?” he echoed, suddenly 
trap. 


chilled again, already suspecting a 


“Ay!” put in Tom. “It isn’t possible. 


That’s the rub. But Myrtle meant it. Blister 


me, she did, Harry. The note was dispatched 
to you before we saw the obstacle.” 

Oh, there was an obstacle! Still holding 
Myrtle’s hands, but holding them mechani- 
cally, Harry looked round at the others and 
thought he understood the trick. Myrtle was 
anxious to save his life, she had still sufficient 
affection for him for that, as indeed she had 
already proved. Having failed, she had come 


to Lady William with her distress. And Lady | 


William in her anxiety to rescue her husband 
from a difficult position had conceived this 
clever way of allaying his jealousy so as to re- 
move the one insuperable obstacle to his de- 
parture. And she had fooled Tom into being 
a party to the deception. He was moved to 
contempt. Yet he commanded himself. 

“But what is the obstacle?” he asked. 

It was Tom who explained. ‘The law of the 
Colony. Myrtle isn’t of age. Her father’s con- 
sent will be necessary, and in the present state 
of your relations with Sir Andrew a 

He got no further. Her ladyship interrupted 
him, crying out on an inspiration: 

“But the law of the Colonies doesn’t run in 
England.” 

Harry’s irony was not to be repressed. “Your 
ladyship is proposing that we should go to 
England to be married?” 

“Exactly.” She betrayed a faint excitement. 

“Oh, rot me, Sally!” her brother protested. 

“You need go no farther than the bay,” 
she explained. “There’s a British man-of-war 
at anchor there. There’s a chaplain aboard 
the Tamar, and aboard the Tamar you will be 
in England and under English law.” 

“By God!” said Tom, and it expressed their 
general amazement. 

Harry stared at her ladyship a moment. So 
she was sincere after all! He had done her an 
injustice. Then he turned to Myrtle, and 
Myrtle’s eyes were veiled from his own by 
fluttering eyelids. 

“You are willing, Myrtle?” ‘He asked her 
softly, and even as he asked, he was drawing 
her toward him, his furiously suspicious jeal- 
ousy laid to rest at last before this culminating 
proof that he was preferred to Mandeville. 

“Tf—if you want me, Harry,” she answered, 
“and if it can be done as Sally says.” 

“You may leave the doing to me,” said 
Sally. “Tl settle everything, even to the 
wedding breakfast, which shall be served 
aboard. And now, Tom, I think they’ll con- 
trive very well without us.” 

And she swept her brother out of the room. 


, 


(To be continued) 


Let’s Make 


can be pulped, are excellent for this purpose. 
Phe addition of sugar depends upon the sweet- 
ness of the fruit. Combinations of fruit, also, 
are delicious. One which we like particularly is 
Orengeand Banana Ice-cream. For thismeasure 
one-half cupful of banana pulp, one and one-half 
cupfuls of orange juice, one-half cupful of sugar 
and twocupfuls of cream. Combine and freeze. 

An ice-cream which is a delight to the eye 
and the taste as well is Peppermint Ice-cream. 
Dissolve six ounces of either striped pepper- 
mint hard candies or peppermint sticks in one 
and one-half cupfuls of milk. To hasten the 
Process, heat the milk slightly. Then place 
Ma treezer and start the freezing. When 
slightly frozen, fold in one and one-half cup- 
luls of cream whipped stiff and continue the 
ireezing until done. 

Any of the above recipes is sufficient for a two- 
quart freezer and may be frozen in either a crank 
orcrankless type of freezer. For the crank type 
Ol treezer the general procedure is as follows: 


Some _ Ice-Cream 


(Continued from page 79) 


After testing the cream can to make sure it 
has not become corroded, for even a pin-hole 
leak will admit enough salt brine to ruin the 
cream, pour in the mixture to be frozen. 
Adjust the cover and crank carefully and pack 
ice and salt, mixed in the proportion of three 
parts of ice to one of salt, well up around the 


can. Then freeze with a slow, steady turning, | 


as too rapid turning is apt to produce a grainy 
cream. When the cream is frozen, wipe the 
cover free from salt and ice and remove it. 
Take out the dasher, scraping the cream from 
it into the can, and pack the cream down as 
solidly as possible. Fit a cork tightly into the 


hole in the cover, which should now be replaced | 


on the can. After drawing off as much of the 
salt water as possible, repack the freezer with 





salt and ice, covering the top of the can well. 
For this, a mixture of four parts of ice and one 
of salt is used. Then place a heavy burlap 
bag over all and set aside for an hour for the 
cream to ripen. 











he Dishes 


| GFrostilla Fragrant Lotion 


What a sigh of relief, the dishes 
done—then comes the moment to 
restore your hands to such dainty 
pink-and-white softness and to 
give them a fragrance so refresh- 
ing that you'll never believe 
they’ve been near a dishpan. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion gives your skin 
a new supply of “precious moisture’’ to 
make it again white and lovely, after the 
dish water has soaked out all the natural 
moisture. Keep a bottle handy in the 
kitchen so that you can rub some over 
your hands after dusting, gardening and 
cleaning; they will then never get dried- 
out and grubby looking. 


Frostilla Fragrant Lotion keeps your face 
too, exquisitely smooth. If you use pow- 
der and rouge, prepare your skin with 
this happily cool lotion. Your face will 
have a natural glow and the surface will 
be so smooth that you won’t look 
“made-up.” 


Sold everywhere. Regular price 35 cents. The 


Frostilla Company, Elmira, N. Y. 


Selling Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
New York, Toronto, London and Sydney 
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The 


progging into things that don’t concern them!”’ 

His voice shook with the intensity behind 
his words, and the girls just then were reading 
Les Miserables. Of course, you remember Jean 
Valjean—and Javert, and you must also re- 
member that the twins were in their nine- 
teenth year, which is an altogether beautiful 
and imaginative age to be. 

“TI wonder why Dad is so suspicious of 
strangers,” said Dot one day, and she gave her 
twin a look which seemed to say: ‘You know 
what I’m thinking, as well as I do. What are 
we going todo? Say nothing—or have it out?” 

Ethel apparently decided to compromise. 
“It is funny, isn’t it,” said she. 

“Funny?” whispered Dot earnestly. ‘You'd 
almost think that somebody was after him.” 


AUNT PHOEBE came in and interrupted 
them then, but from that time on, and es- 
pecially after they had read some of the most 
exciting chapters of Les Miserables for the 
second time, both girls began to cherish the 
dreadful and yet breathless suspicion that their 
father could possibly be taken away from them 
for something which he had done in the past. 
“Whatever it was, I’m sure it was nothing 
disgraceful,” said Dot one day. ‘Take Jean 
Valjean, for instance: it was nothing really to 
be ashamed about.” 

“No,” breathed Ethel thoughtfully, “but he— 
you know—he was sent away for it, just the 
same.” 

“We must watch,” nodded Dot. ‘Poor 
Dad—he’s getting old; and he’s been looking 
awful lately, especially when he’s worried. 
Did you notice yesterday how he acted when 
Mr. Wilmer called?” 

It was the next week that Mr. Pennington 
fell ill, Aunt Phoebe looking after him in the 
daytime, the girls taking turns at night. One 
afternoon, when they came home, they met a 
strange man coming down the steps that led 
from the house—a tall man with shrewd- 
looking eyes who was certainly new to Milford. 

“Who was that man, Aunt Phoebe, who just 
went out?” asked Dot as soon as she could 
without her father hearing. 

“That was Mr. Smith,” said Aunt Phoebe, 
simpering a little and patting her hair. “Quite 
a gentleman, too, he seems to be. Oh, guite 
the gentleman!” 

Ethel’s question was more direct. 
did he want?” 

“He was getting names, I think.” 

“Names?” demanded both the girls in breath- 
less concert. 

“Yes, names and ages, things like that. 
Some sort of a census, I should think.” 

“You didn’t tell him anything, did you?” 
asked Dot after a helpless look at Ethel. 

“Tell him? Why, of course, my dear, I told 
him. I told him that you were two of the 
loveliest twins, and I gave your ages as nine- 
teen, but I didn’t—I didn’t quite tell him 
mine. So if he comes again, my dears, you 
mustn’t leton. I’ve always said, and I always 
will, that a woman’s as old as she feels, and I’m 
sure I don’t feel a day older—not a day older— 
than thirty-five!” 

Dot gave her a look of utter disgust—girls 
of nineteen know how to do it well—and Ethel 
took up the examination. 

“Did he want to know anything about Dad?” 
she asked with a careless air. 

“Yes, my dear, he did. In fact, he was very 
much interested in your father—how long he 
had lived here—what he did for a living—and 
allthat. I told him, of course, that your father 
was a gentleman—a retired gentleman who had 
always kept very much to himself—and he said 
he could quite understand that, as gentlemen 
like your father were rarely met with nowa- 
days, and he would like to see him just for a 
moment, even if he only tiptoed to the door and 
peeped in without being seen himself—” 

“And you let him?” 
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“What 


Beauty Prize 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Let him? Why, of course, I didn’t let 
him! Your father’s room hadn’t been made 
up yet. So then he asked if he could see a 
photograph, and I had to tell him that your 
father always hated to have his picture taken. 
Anyhow, he said he would come again, so it 
didn’t matter much. And I think, my dears— 
mind you, I’m not sure, but I think—he’s com- 
ing again tomorrow afternoon Tee-hee! 
He said—well, never mind what he said, my 
dears, you are very young yet. But I think 
he’ll come again.” 

“Did you ever in all your life?” asked Dot 
as soon as she was alone with Ethel. 

“We shall have to stay home tomorrow,” 
said Ethel with somber eyes. 

And they did stay home—though not for the 
reason they expected. Ethel hadn’t been long 
in her room that night, leaving her sister by her 
father’s bedside, when Dot came running in for 
her. 

“Hurry!” she said, “I don’t think— Oh, 
hurry, Ethel, hurry! I think he’s going!” 

Mr. Pennington had evidently had a shock. 
One of his hands could move a little, but that 
was all. His eyes were bright, and his head 
was on one side as though he were watching 
some one on the other side of the bed—some 
one invisible to the others. Ethel gently 
turned his head and spoke to him, but he 
couldn’t answer her, although his eyes were 
desperately full of the things he wished 
to say. 

“Quick, Dot! Telephone the doctor!” whis- 
pered Ethel. “Then get Aunt Phoebe!” 

She fell to chafing her father’s helpless hand, 
till through her tears she could see that he was 
trying to grope under his pillow with the good 
one. 

“You want something there, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Yes!” his eyes eagerly blinked up at her. 

She felt under the pillow and finally found 
what he wanted. This was a ring and a key, 
the two tied together with a string. 

“Ts this it?” she asked. 

“Yes!” said his eager eyes again. 

“You want me to keep them?” 

“Yes!” 

“And no one to know?” 

He tried his hardest to speak to her, and just 
managed to whisper, “Be careful—!” 

It was his last effort, and when the others 
came hurrying in a few minutes later, they 
found that his face had turned again as though 
to the Invisible Presence—that his hand was 
stretched that way as though for guidance over 
a path which he could no longer see. 


II 


T FIRST, of course, both Dot and Ethel 
thought they would never get over it, and 
if you had seen them while their grief was 
fresh—dressed in black, red eyelids against pale 
cheeks, yet looking more alike than ever in the 
dark livery of mourning, you might very well 
have told yourself that for these two girls the 
flowers would never bloom so lovely again, the 
birds would never sing so sweetly, nor sunsets 
charm with such enchantment. But fortu- 
nately sorrow is no more immortal than life, 
and as the weeks rolled into the months, and 
the months began to make a year, bit by bit 
both Dot and Ethel returned to their former 
selves. 

Then, besides, there were practical matters 
which took their minds from mournful 
things. 

When their father’s estate was settled, there 
was just a little less than nothing left; and 
because from time immemorial it has proved 
impossible to live on less than nothing, Dot 
and Ethel soon found themselves faced with 
the problem of what to do. As you can im 
agine, the key and the ring came in for frequent 
scrutiny, but neither proved to be worth any- 


thing. The ring wasn’t much of a ring, just 
an ordinary gold band and a pale-blue watery 
stone, such as might be bought in any jewelry 
store for a few dollars. And the key, flat and 
tarnished with age, certainly fitted no lock 
which they could find around the house, and 
when it was shown to Aunt Phoebe, she knew 
nothing about it. 

“If we could only keep at normal school 
another year,” said Dot, “‘we’d be all right for 
teaching.” 

“Yes,” said Ethel, “but I’ve been thinking 
of that. The worst of teaching is that we 
might be separated. You might get a clas; 
here in Milford, and I might have to go ’way 
out of town somewhere. And, anyhow, 
another year’s a long time—with nothing 
coming in.” 

Every woman who has ever tried it will know 
how true this is. 


FEW days later Ethel called at the Milford 
Trust Company to see Mr. Pierson, the 
dapper, white-haired, little president, about a 
note which her father had signed; and she acted 
so sensibly about it—and, truth to tell, she 
looked so pretty, too—that old Mr. Pierson 
found himself taking a fatherly interest in her, 
and also wondering what she was going to do, 
“You seem to have a fairly good knowledge 
of notes,” he said. ‘Where did you learn 9 
much about them?” 

“At normal school,” she told him. “TI was 
taking the commercial course, so I could teach 
it at high school.” 

“Oh-ho!” said the old gentleman, uncon- 
sciously sprucing up a little. ‘What else did 
you learn?” 

“Typewriting—” she said, with that upward 
inflection which girls can handle so well. 
“‘Shorthand—Bookkeeping—” 

“When are you going to begin teaching?” 

“T’m not,” she told him. “I’m going to look 
for a position, instead.” 

He asked her to call again the next day, and 
when she called—with her new blue serge on, 
and wearing her pearl beads—he put her 
through an examination in which neither serges 
nor beads played the slightest part; and after 
she had written a letter for him, and spelled § 
“coupons” and ‘‘principal” and figured out the 
interest on $240.37 at six and one-half percent 
for three months and nineteen days—after she 
had done all this, he offered her a position in 
the Trust Company beginning the next Mon- 
day morning, at twenty-five dollars a week; 
and Ethel went home in triumph—stopping 01 
the way to look at the new hats in the Pans 
Shoppe window—and told Dot about it. Dot 
first hugged her, then crowed over her, and then 
looked thoughtful. P 

“T wish I was working with you,” she said, 
“but I was never any good at arithmetic. ! 
think I can get something to do in the library, 
though. I was in there the other day, getting 
a book, and Mr. Otis asked me if I knew any- 
body who would like to take up the work § 
Guess I’ll drop in again tomorrow and ask him 
if he’s got any books on ‘How to Apply for4 
Situation.’ That ought to start him, if he’s 
really looking for somebody.” 

Next day Ethel lent her the new blue serge. 
Dot was gone half an hour, and when she re 
turned she swaggered a little. : 

“Did you get it?” Ethel breathlessly asked 
her. , 
“Easy!” said the insouciant Dot. “Boosted 
him up five dollars, too. He only wanted to 
pay twenty at first.” a 

“That’s fifty dollars a week coming in. 

“Ves, my child!’ = 

“And with Aunt Phoebe to keep house— 

“Tf she doesn’t get married—” 

“Tf she doesn’t!” ’ 

“That’s all right,” said Dot mysteriously: 
“T smelled cologne on her handkerchief yeste™ 
day. She’s setting her cap again.” 
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The 


Ethel gradually grew troubled. ‘You don’t 
think that detective—Mr. Smith—is around 
again, do you?” she asked. 

“T haven’t seen him,” said Dot. ‘Anyhow, 
now that poor Dad’s gone, I’m sure there’s no 
one who can worry us any more.” 


III 
WORRY, however, is an infliction which 


- springs from unexpected sources. If, for 
instance, either Dot or Ethel could have jour- 
neyed to the state capital and could have 
looked in the president’s office of the Spring- 
field Daily Record that same afternoon, they 
wouldn’t have dreamed for a moment that the 
conference being held there could ever have 
caused them a moment’s worry, or the loss of 
a minute’s sleep. 

At the head of the table, red-faced and ag- 
gressive, sat Colonel Oates, who had lately 
bought the paper and was determined that it 
should have the largest circulation in the state. 
At the foot of the table sat Stanton Pursell, 
the old business manager, who was wondering 
if he could hold his job under the new manage- 
ment or, if he lost it, if he could get another. 
On the Colonel’s right sat Harrison Branford, 
the managing editor, whose intellectual fea- 
tures and dome-shaped head looked strangely 
out of place in that gathering. And at the 
Colonel’s left—the prize, perhaps, of the col- 
lection—sat one of the modern breed of Busi- 
ness Boosters—Larry McHugh—who had re- 
cently been appointed Circulation Manager, 
and was now unveiling some of the methods by 
which the Record’s circulation was to be doubled 
within the next ninety days. 

“Now, another thing,” he said. “I’m going 
to start a popularity contest—a vote for the 
most popular man in the state. Coupon for 
voting in each copy of the Record and the prize 
to be a six-cylinder car, partly paid for by the 
advertising which the contest is sure to give it.” 

“T don’t think much of that,” said the editor. 

“Why not?” demanded the other. “What’s 
the matter with it?” 

“Well, foronething,we’re a Republican paper. 
Suppose a leading Democrat gets the prizer” 

“That’s right,” said the Colonel. “Shoot a 
new one, Larry. That one’s dead.” 

“All right,” said Larry, undismayed. ‘Then 
we'll start a contest for the most popular girl. 
A beauty contest. Sure-fire hit. Half a page 
of photographs every day. Coupon for voting 
printed in each copy of the Record. State to 
be divided into counties, and the girl wins who 
gets the biggest percentage of her county to 
vote for her. See? That makes if fair for 
everybody. Gives the girl in the country just 
as much chance as the girl who lives up here. 
Cuckoo of an idea, if you ask me. Ought to 
give us another ten thousand permanent circu- 
lation, sure as shooting.” 

“T don’t think much of giving a car for a 
prize,” said the business manager. ‘We can 
only select one car, and by playing it up in the 
paper every day we’re going to make hard feel- 
ings with the advertisers of other cars.” 

“All right,” said Larry, the Undismayed. 
“I’m not married to the idea of giving a 
car. I’m not married to any idea—all I want is 
the best. Let’s see what else there is in the 
paper here—something to be partly taken out 
in advertising. ‘Furniture.’ But she may have 
all she needs. ‘Safety Razors.’ Heh! ‘Amuse- 
ments,’ ‘Real Estate Bonds,’ ‘Soap,’ ‘Cigar- 
ettes,’ ‘Salad Pil,’ ‘Travel.’ Ha! Here! What’s 
this? ‘Mediterranean Cruise, $750 and up.’ 
There! Yes, sir! There you have it, gentlemen! 
There isn’t a girl—there isn’t a woman in the 
state—to whom such a prize wouldn’t appeal. 
Listen to this—‘Naples—Cairo—Holy Land— 
London—Paris.’ Paris, gentlemen! Paris! 
What feminine heart wouldn’t palpitate at the 
opportunity of going to Paris! ‘Sixty-five days 
in personally conducted travel.’ Sixty-five 
days of freedom from housework, gentlemen! 
Sixty-five days with no dishes to wash, no 
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meals to cook! Sixty-five days of solid rest 
and recreation! Why, gentlemen, I want to 
tell you that when the terms of this contest are 
printed, there isn’t a woman in the state who 
won’t pine to win it—there isn’t a household 
in the state but which will sooner or later buy 
the Record to see how the local entries are 
getting on.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said the Colonel, who 
prided himself on action. 

‘Sounds pretty good to me,” said the busi- 
ness manager. 

“Those who don’t win the prize won’t like 
it much,” said the editor. “But that’s not 
necessarily fatal.” 

“All right,”’ said the Colonel, smacking the 
desk. ‘“Let’s call it a go. Get the thing in 
shape as soon as you can, Larry, and if it still 
looks good, we'll give it a ride.” 

And so it happened a few weeks later, when 
Ethel Pennington picked up a copy of the 
Springfield Daily Record which some one had 
left in the bank, one of the first things she saw 
was half a pageful of photographs of entries in 
“the greatest and most sensational beauty con- 
test ever staged in this state.” There were 
eight pictures in all, and yet even in that 
limited number practically all the types of 
beauty contestants were there. 

Ethel looked at them slowly and thoroughly, 
read the conditions of the contest, returned 
to the pictures with an expression that wasn’t 
far from disdain, and then she said to herself 
with a touch of indignation: 

“Why, there isn’t agirl there—notone!—who 
is half as pretty as Dot.” 


HE let it rest there, but took the paper home 
with her, and that night, while Dot was 
doing some extra work at the library, Ethel 
hunted around until she found a snapshot 
which Clarence Dawson had taken of her sister 
the summer before. It was one of those happy 
snapshots which are achieved only about once 
in a hundred tries—the picture of a radiant girl 
standing with her back to a grape-arbor; and 
when Ethel placed it in the center of the half- 
tones in the Daily Record, she made a scoffing 
sound which wasn’t complimentary to the 
others. : 

“T’ve a good mind to send it in,” she thought, 
her eyes returning to Dot’s photograph, “just 
to see if they would print it. Of course, she 
couldn’t win the prize, because there aren’t 
enough people down here who read the Record; 
but I would like these others to see what.a 
really pretty girl looks like—so they’ll know 
next time they see one!” 

She read the voting coupon next. This was 
simplicity itself. ‘I hereby vote for the fol- 
lowing candidate in the Springfield Daily 
Record’s Sensational Popularity and Beauty 
Contest, the winner to receive a wonderful free 
trip of sixty-five days in the Mediterranean, 
including Paris and London.” Then followed 
three dotted lines, two for the candidate’s name 
and address, and the last line for the voter’s 
signature. 

“Ves, sir!’ said Ethel, suddenly breaking 
into action. “I’m going to send her photo- 
graph and give her one vote, anyhow; and, oh, 
won’t she stare if her picture should get in the 
paper!” 

She had to work fast, because Dot was due 
home within the next ten minutes, and she was 
only just slipping her letter in the mail-box on 
the corner when Mademoiselle Dot came trip- 
ping along and caught her. 

‘‘That’s funny,” she said. 
too.” 

She put her own letter in the box, and when 
they got home, the first thing Dot saw on the 
dining-room table was a copy of the Daily 
Record with a pair of scissors lying besides it. 
She picked it up with a gurgle and immediately 
opened it to where the coupon had been cut 
out. 

“Ethel!” she exclaimed. 
been doing?” 


“T have a letter, 


“What have you 


“ve been sending your picture—the one 
with the grapes,” said Ethel meekly. 

“You have?” crowed Dot. 

“Ves. I thought they ought to have one 
good one, anyway. Just look at these others!” 

“Tf that isn’t the queerest thing!”’ said Dot, 
“You know one reason I went back to the li- 
brary tonight? . I went back to send your 
picture!” 

“Dot! You never did!” 

“Indeed, I did!” 

“Which one?” 

“The one on the steps with the lilac in your 
hair. There was a car around this morning 
distributing sample papers, and I guess that’s 
how we both happened to see it the same day.” 

They gave each other a breathless look, and 
a moment later they were twined together as 
though they would never come apart. 

The next morning, in his office in Springfield, 
the editor of the Daily Record sat back in his 
chair and looked at twe pictures which the 
Circulation Department had just sent up to 
him. One showed a radiant girl with her back 
to a grape arbor. The other showed a beauti- 
ful girl with a sprig of white lilac in her hair, 

“Dorothy Pennington,’ ‘Ethel Penning- 
ton,’”’ he read, turning the pictures over, 
“Must be twins—I know I couldn’t tell them 
apart myself. Or is it a game of some sort?” 
He pondered over this for a few moments, all 
the time wondering how he could turn these 
two girls into something of news value, and 
then he put his head out of the door, and called 
in one of his bright young men. 

“Ollie,” he said, “‘here’s a new one. Twins 
in a beauty contest. You hop aboard the next 
train for Milford and see if there isn’t a story 
in it.” 

Joe took one look at the pictures, and it 
might almost be said that simultaneously he 
was on his way. He spent three hours at Mil- 
ford, interviewing Ethel, interviewing Dorothy, 
talking with old Mr. Pierson at the Trust Com- 
pany and Mr. Otis at the library, jollying two 
childhood pictures of the girls out of Aunt 
Phoebe—one showing them in their baby- 
wagon and the other when they were ten years 
old—and the next morning, when the Spring- 
field Daily Record reached Milford, there was a 
story in it opposite the Contest Page with one 
of those sprightly headings which are written 
only by clever young men with the stamp of 
genius on them: 

“A Wonderful Twin May Possibly Win. 
Just See Who’s Here! Now, Isn’t it Queer? 
The Very Same Features, The Very Same Eyes. 
But Only One Can Win The Prize.” 

That was only the beginning, and Milford 
read every word of it with bated breath. By 
noon every one in the town was talking about 
the story in the Springfield Record, and you 
couldn’t get a copy of the paper on the news- 
stands for love or money. And when it had 
been talked about long enough to work every 
drop of conversational nourishment out of it, 
the general reaction was fairly well expressed 
by Judge Vogt as he entered the law office of 
King & Vogt after lunch, and asked Miss 
Hauser for a pair of scissors. 


- HAT the rest of you are going to do,” he 

said, “I don’t know. But here’s the 
coupon, and here’s the picture of two of our 
girls; and I’m going to vote for one of them, 
and let them all know in Springfield that there’s 
such a place as Milford on the map.” 

There must have been a number who felt the 
same way about it, to say nothing of those 
friends of the girls who would have voted for 
them anyway, irrespective of geographical con- 
siderations; for a few days later in the long list 
of entries appearing in the Daily Record were 
the following two lines, far down near the bot- 
tom of the page: 


Percent county 


Entries Votes population 
Ethel Pennington, Milford 427 .004837 
Dorothy Pennington, Milford 412 .004906 
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The last figure—that of percentage—was the going 
one which was to decide the issue. conte 

On the same day that the above figures ap Et 
peared in the Record, the Chamber of Commerce hadn 
happened to have a meeting in its rooms reaso 
over Lane’s Tire Shop; and George Carroll, who Dail, 
had a happy knack of making wise cracks, talke 
mentioned the contest in his well-known humor- towa 
ous manner. wher 

“What’s Milford going to do?” he asked, posit: 
“Eat crow or turkey? Me, I don’t like to see from 
the name of our-town so far down the list, him 1 
What do you say, boys? What do you say if impo! 
we do a little boosting, and show some of these well v 
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Other wise towns where they get off?” 

Whether or not it was due to this, a week 
later the position of the names had moved up 
a few inches and the figures now read: 


Entries Votes 
Dorothy Pennington 1870 
Ethel Pennington 1835 


Percent, 
019748 
019372 


As you can see, this wasn’t very encourag- 
ing, especially when you hear that the leader 
of the contest, a Springfield girl, had already 
received over forty thousand votes, and she 
not half so pretty as the twins, if her picture 
in the paper was anything to go by. On the 
other hand, Springfield was in the largest 
county of the state; but at that, the leader's 
percentage was over three times as large as 
either of the twins’. The second in the list 
was a Hancock girl, whose figures had lately 
taken a jump because of the withdrawal of her 
chief competitor, whose family were moving to 
California. But along in the third week, the 
Pennington girls made a mysterious advance, 
of which George Carroll might have been able 
to tell you a thing or two; and when the Satur- 
day figures were published, the four leaders 
appeared as follows: 


Entries Votes Percentage 
Dorian Thayer, Springfield 47,620 .29614 
Margaret J. Houghton, Hancock 28,312 .23412 
Dorothy Pennington, Milford 11,640 -17632 
Ethel Pennington, Milford 11,582 17618 


“Tf only one of us were entered, instead of 
both of us,” thought Ethel when she saw these 
last figures, “one of us might have a chance. 
But with both of us in it,.the way we are, I 
don’t believe that either of us will win.” 

The more she thought it over, the more cer- 
tain she felt about it. It was evident that Mil- 
ford was splitting its vote. When a number of 
coupons were sent in together, half bore Dot’s 
name, and half bore Ethel’s; and when single 
votes were forwarded they were generally 
made out in favor of the twin who happened to 
be behind at the moment. Ethel kept her 
thoughts to herself as long as she could, but in 
the end she simply had to have it out with Dot. 

“Dorothy, dear,” she began. 

“Mmm?” 

“You know what I’ve been thinking?” 

“No; tell me.” 

“I’m going to withdraw from the contest, 
and then I think you’ll win it.” 

“Now, that’s funny,” said Dot, all in a breath. 
“Do you know, I’ve been thinking the very 
same thing—only, of course, I’m the one who’s 
going to withdraw—not you.” 





HEY wrangled over this till both had bright 

cheeks and brighter eyes, each determined 

to make the sacrifice for the other. In the end, 

however, there seemed to be only one way to 
settle it. They decided to draw lots. 

“T’ll take this button,” said Ethel, picking 
one out of the work basket, ‘‘and hide it in one 
of my hands. And if you guess which hand 
it’s in, I’ll withdraw.” 

“And if I guess the empty hand, then I’ 
withdraw,” said Dot. ‘All right.” 

Ethel hid her hands behind her back, and 
finally brought them to the front, tightly 
‘lenched. ‘Now!’ she said. 

Dot looked at her sister—as probably only 
| twins can look at each other—and Ethel smil- 
| ingly guided her glance to the right hand—even 

shook it a little and held it ahead of the other. 
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“No, sir!” said Dot. “I’m going to choose 
the left one . . . There! . It’s empty, and I’m 
going to write my letter, withdrawing from the 
contest, this very minute.” 

Ethel shed a few tears, partly because Dot 
hadn’t won the draw, and partly for various 
reasons; and when Dot’s letter appeared in the 
Daily Record on Wednesday, Milford hardly 
talked of anything else all morning. Along 
toward noon, Mr. Treadwell called at the bank 
where Ethel worked—called to make a de- 

sit—but the president happened to see him 
from his office in the front, and promptly called 
him in and shut the door. This may not sound 
important, but when you hear that Mr. Tread- 
well was the man who had managed the Milford 

Memorial Hospital Drive and the Y. M. C. A. 

drive, and the war-time drives for Liberty 

Loans and the Red Cross, you can begin to see 

that his conference with the president of the 

First National Bank was not without a certain 

amount of timeliness. 

“Tn fact,” concluded the president, “I would 
like to see our local girl win. A good adver- 
tisement for Milford. This thing, I under- 
stand, is being talked about all over the state. 
Our Chamber of Commerce is working on it, 
and the Rotary Club, and the Lion’s Club, and 
probably others. Now, what I want you to do 
is to organize these—er—these various lines of 
endeavor into one strong cable, and with that 


9 


cable, to pull: Miss Pennington through! 




















HERE was not much doubt of it after that. 

Not only was the town organized so that 
no unused ballot could possibly escape, but 
mysterious shipments of Daily Records were 
made from Springfield to various points in the 
state, there to be met by close-mouthed young 
men in automobiles. Not only that, but the old 
papers received by the cardboard factory were 
carefully searched for copies of the Record with 
unvoted coupons. And not only that, but 
those close-mouthed young men aforesaid went 
around their daily tasks in Milford with the 
marks of scissor handles around the thumbs 
and index fingers of their right hands, saying 
nothing, but looking very wise . . . On the 
day before the voting closed, the Springfield 
girl was still ahead, but during the last ten 
minutes of the contest a Milford sedan, care- 
fully guarded, drove up to the Daily Record 
office with its back seat packed full of Milford 
ballots. And when the result was finally pub- 
lished in fat-faced type, it wasn’t the Spring- 
field girl who had won, and it wasn’t the Han- 
cock girl; but spread across three columns were 
the wonderful words: ‘‘Winner of Daily Record 
Contest: Ethel Pennington, Milford.” 

Underneath that was Ethel’s picture with 
the lilacs in her hair and underneath that again 
was a short description of the prize: Free Trip 
on the Mediterranean on a Carefully Chap- 
eroned Cruise—Sixty-five Golden Days in Eu- 
rope—Visits to Cairo, Constantinople, London, 
Paris—” 

_ “Oh, Dot!” wept Ethel again when she read 
it. “How I would love it, if you could only 
g0, too!” 

Dot said nothing. She had about seven dol- 
lars left of her last week’s salary, and that was 
every cent that she had in the world. A few 
days later Ethel received from Springfield a 
large envelope filled with printed matter de- 
scribing the trip in greater detail, and oh, the 
mouth-watering details that constantly passed 
in front of their eyes! 

“One of the largest and most luxurious Ex- 
press liners in the Atlantic service . .. A 
magnificentball-room . . . The Mediterranean 
so replete with the treasures of legend and 
mythology . . . Stop-overs in Europe . 
Granada and the Alhambra . . . Jerusalem, 
the most interesting city in the world . 
One half day the party will be conveyed by 
automobiles to the Pyramids, the Sphinx . . .” 

With the other printed matter was a plan of 
the ship, and on this plan was marked the 
winner’s stateroom. 

“Room 333,” said Dot. “Marked with a 
star. What does that mean, Ethel, when it’s 
marked with a star?” 
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NO SHORT CUT TO It was one of those exciting plans which are 
| filled with marginal notes. They both looked 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH all around the edges till Dot found it. 


There can be no such thing as “Rooms marked with asterisk,’ ” she read, 
. “ ‘can be used for two persons, if desired.’ ” 
beauty or good looks without They looked at each other slowly, contem. 
beautiful teeth, and there is no platively, probably each of them seeing the 
sides dawn of the same tremendous idea. It was 
short cut to beautiful teeth. No Ethel, though, who put it in words. 
matter what other care you take “Dot!” she breathed, her lips parted, her 
x breath coming faster than usual. “Do you 
of your teeth, to be white and remember that time, once, when we both rode 
beautiful they must be brushed from Springfield on the same railroad ticket?” 
: , j For as long as it might take you to count 
often and with the right kind of five, they stared at each other. 
brush. “Oh, Ethel!” murmured Dot at last. “We 
couldn’t!”? But even while she said it, she was 
giving her sister a look that seemed to say; 
“Please don’t give up the idea right away, 
Ethel! Please let’s talk about it some more, 
even if it’s only just for fun!” 
- “Tt sounds funny—sort of—for you to say we 
t 18 e as to ee teet couldn’t,” continued Ethel, “because generally 
I’m the one who has to say that. And anyhow, 
I’d hate to go alone. You know that.” 
° i 3 know!” ey — _ eyes never leay- 
ing her sister’s. “I know the way you feel!” 
good-looking “That’s it. And in the end, I know that I 
shall stay home, if you can’t go along, too.” 
“Ethel!” 
TARTAR is a dangerous enemy of tooth beauty. The best “Well, then; don’t yousee? Even if I should 
k — : hit ry. titul j k decide to go alone, you’d go as far as New York 
way to keep teeth gleaming white and beautiful is to Keep with me, and you’d go to the ship and see me 
them clean of unsightly, yellow tartar. The Pro-phy-lac-tic off, wouldn’t you?” 


: Soe . . . “Of course, I would!” 
Tooth Brush, because of its scientific design and special con “Well, then, don’t you see? When the tim 


struction, makes it easy to keep your teeth clean and to came for the other visitors to go ashore, if you 
prevent the formation of tartar. wanted to stay on the ship you needn’t go 
ashore at all. You could stay right in my 
THE BRUSH TO USE room—Room 333, marked with a star, mean- 
; 7 ’ . ing that it can be used for two persons if de- 
The wide-spaced bristle tufts of the Pro-phy-lac-tic are set in sired—and we'd both be there together!” 
a curve that fits against all your teeth. The saw-tooth points - “Oh, Ethel!” 


‘ ry, | Gao 
reach all teeth and penetrate the crevices “ae ome 


between. The large end tuft cleans the “Either that or I won’t go, because I simply 


backs of teeth, especially the backs of back pat a 
: ‘thel, please! 
teeth. The Pro-phy-lac-tic gets teeth really , <5 dat case. Vente el eet 
clean, and A Clean ‘Tooth Never Decays. feta aii: along in this. You made me win with the but- 
had : ton, and everything. And even suppose they 


Sold in the sanitary yellow box by all 3 on did find it out after a day or two. They 


couldn’t turn the ship around and take us back 
to New York again, could they?” 
““N—no, I don’t suppose they’d do that.” 


dealers in the United States, Canada, and The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 

all over the world. Three sizes—Pro-phy- a an 

lac-tic Adult; Small, especially suitable for Hs z “Of course, they woulda't. And I don't 
irls: eee ; see how it’s cheating anybody, really. e 

boys and girls; and Baby size—are made in ae wouldn’t be taking up any more room. ' I'll 


three different textures of bristles—hard, o have Room 333 whether there’s one or two ia 
medium and soft. * it, and you know as well as I do what little 
os % eaters we are.” 

Send for “Tooth Truths,” our interesting «Bat if we're caught —” ac 
ut why should we be caug' eople who 
booklet on the care of teeth. Florence have known us all our lives can’t tell us apart. 
Manufacturing Company, Florence, The large end tuft cleans the Even Aunt Phoebe can’t, if we want to fool her. 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. inside surface of every tooth, es- And as long as we never went out of our state- 
pecially the backs of back teeth. room together, I don’t see how anybody could 
ever find us out. Of course, we would have to 
take turns, going to meals, and things like that, 
but each could bring in things for the other to 
eat, so I don’t see how that would be any 

trouble.” 


OT’S eyes strayed for a moment to one of 
the open booklets. “ ‘Paris with its won- 
derful shops,’ ” she read, “ ‘Paris with its Rue 
de la Paix, one of the most fascinating streets 
in the world.’ : 
“Sounds kind of awful, though,” she said 0 
a tremulous voice. 
“Yes,” said Ethel, “but doesn’t it sound 
ia . [ iS hak . | more awful yet for one of us to go and the 
UD'S STANUARD TOOTH sabe wo other to stay home?” ; 
( NOS AG 6s a no TELTY. ' “Yes,” agreed Dot, more tremulously still 
SiS M9 PAT OFF mes aur an mare ngs NOOR ~ her eyes straying to the booklet again. 
or ws know I wouldn’t like it.” : 
P “In London,’” she read “ ‘the following 
our uC. | sights will be included: St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


ALWAYS SOLD IN THE YELLOW BOX “A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” | the Tower, Billingsgate, Westminster Abbey, 
London Bridge, Scotland Yard— 
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do?” 


do?” 

“T mean, are we both going? 
going to stay at home?” 

“No, Ethel, please! You're going.” 

“Not without you,” said Ethel firmly. 

“Well, of course,” wavered Dot, “I don’t 
want to keep you back . . .” 

At that, somehow, they twined together 
again, and then they laughed, and then for 
some obscure reason they danced around the 
room—two happy young things who had not 
yet lived long enough to know what a sad and 
melancholy thing this life can be. 


Or are we both 


IV 


HEIR first problem was Aunt Phoebe. 

“When I don’t come back from New York 
from seeing you off,’’ said Dot, ‘“‘she’ll have to 
have some reason for not expecting me. And 
so will everybody else, or they might start one 
of those awful searches that you read about in 
the papers. So I guess I’d better start writing 
to the Library Employment Agency in New 
York and then before I go, I can tell everybody 
here that I’ve got a job in New York till you 
get back.” 

To tell the truth, they both shrank a little 
from this first step. As long as their adventure 
hadremained a purely hypothetical one—its pic- 
tures vaguely thrown on the screen of the future 
—they had hesitated at nothing. But when it 
came to putting plans into practise, each tried 
to hide from the other how seriously she felt 
about it. 

Still—it had to be done—and when the news 
was finally broken to Aunt Phoebe, she took it 
very well—even seemed to be mildly pleased at 
the prospect of having both the twins off her 
hands for a few months, 

“Wouldn’t it be funny if she’s married when 
we come back,” whispered Dot. ‘“She’s been 
awiully coquettish lately with Mr. Otis at the 
library—always wants him to select her books, 
and nearly puts her finger on her chin when she 
smiles at him—you know. Perhaps she’s glad to 
be alone fora while—so she can close in on him.” 

They didn’t have much time to get ready, 
only a few weeks elapsing between the winning 
of the contest and the beginning of the cruise. 
Of course the matter of clothes was simplified 
by the fact that the same outfit would do for 
both of them. But even at that, there was 
plenty to do—an evening dress of paisley silk to 
be made, a cape in Koch’s window to be copied, 
the passports to be applied for, foreign visés 
to be obtained, an old-fashioned steamer=#Pank 
to be hunted for in the attic, and brought down 
and cleaned, a larger trunk in their father’s 
room to have a new lock put on it, a brown bag 
to be equipped with a handle . . . 

It was funny, the way the baggage grew. 

At first, they thought the steamer trunk 
would be enough, but one night when the twins 
were supposed to be asleep, but were in reality 
whispering things over with their heads be- 
neath the counterpane, so that Aunt Phoebe 
wouldn’t hear them across the hall, Dot said: 

“Listen, Ethel. Of course, we won’t have 
much money, but they say that things are 
awfully cheap over there, and if we start out 
with the steamer trunk packed full, where are 
we going to put the souvenirs and the things 
that we buy?” 

The next morning they commandeered the 
larger trunk in their father’s room, but when 
they started packing—Aunt Phoebe helping 
them—well, everybody knows how it is with 
packing, especially when you’re going away for 
more than two months and are due to have all 
sorts of weather from Temperate Zone bliz- 
zards to Subtropical sunshine. In fact, even 
after they had left out a lot of things which 
might have come in useful, it took them all 
their time to close the two trunks and snap 
the locks together. 

“Now, where are we going to put the things 
we buy?” whispered Dot, as soon as they could 
get away from Aunt Phoebe. “We can’t take 





“Well,” said Ethel, “what are we going to 


“How do you mean, what are we going to 
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HE FOOD we eat has a great 

effect upon the condition of our 
teeth. But it is even more definitely 
responsible for the trouble that some 
of us have with our gums. 

For this soft, creamy food of civil- 
ization, eaten over a long period of 
time, and eaten too often in haste, 
has robbed the gums of the stimu- 
lation, of the work and massage, 
which coarse food and slow mastica- 
tion should give. 

As a result, we are experiencing 
trouble with our gums. Even teeth 




















— what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


which have been well preserved by 
good care and frequent cleaning are 
not immune from troubles due to a 
weakened gum structure. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Many people find that their gums are 
tender. They report to their dentists 
that their gums have a tendency to 
bleed, And the dentist will tell them 
that this appearance of “pink tooth- 
brush is a sign that their gums need 
stimulation and exercise. 


How Ipana Tooth Paste stimulates your gums 


More than three thousand dentists, 
in cases of this kind, now recom- 
mend Ipana Tooth Paste and pre- 
scribe it totheir patients. In stubborn 
cases of bleeding gums, many dentists 
direct a gum massage with Ipana after 
the regular cleaning with the brush. 

For one of the important ingre- 
dients of Ipana is ziratol—an anti- 
septic and hemostatic well known to 
the profession the country over. It is 
used to allay the bleeding of the 
wound after extraction, and to help 


IPANA 













In using advertisements see page 6 


restore to the gums their normal to- 
nicity. The presence of ziratol gives 
Ipana the power to aid in the healing 
of bleeding gums, and to help to build 
firm, sound, healthy gum tissue. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


If your gums are tender, if they have a 
tendency to be soft or to bleed, go to the 
drug store today and buy your first tube 
of Ipana. Before you have finished using 
it you cannot fail to note the difference. 
You will be delighted with its grit-free 
consistency, its delicious flavor and its 
clean taste. 


A trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent gladly 
if you will forward coupon below. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. F7 
42 Rector Street, NewY ork, N.Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Address .-.--- 


City..... 


Sate... ...<<<0 | 
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The Beauty Prize 


them around with us in paper parcels and card- 
board boxes, and we haven’t got another trunk 
that’s fit to make the journey.” 

That was when they decided upon the brown 

bag, a big, old-fashioned affair with collapsible 
sides which had to have the new handle made 
|for it. This wasn’t ready till the morning 
‘| when the girls were to start for New York. 
The trunks had been sent to the station and 
checked the day before, so they had only the 
| brown bag to bother with. 
“Now, remember,” said Ethel, when the boy 
/came running to the house with it from the 
harness-maker’s about half an hour before they 
| left, ‘‘this is to go empty’’—with a heavy accent 
on the last word. 

“Well, nearly empty,” agreed Dot. ‘Those 
| red slippers ought to go in—the ones with the 
pom-poms on.” 

Naturally enough, the slippers reminded 
Ethel of a pair of shoes which had been shut 
out of the trunks, and the shoes reminded Dot 
of a red tam-o’-shanter which might do to wear 
on the ship. The brown bag, sardonically 
smiling with its mouth wide open, swallowed 
them all, and its collapsible sides looked ready 
to distend as though they were saying, ‘Watch 
3 RA F us grow... .” 

; A es ans Ethel grew alarmed then and shut the bag. 
Mrs.Pfercival Shuttles . . £ ia tty cri “Not another thing!” said she, “‘and anyhow, 
ana Her Asheville Home . ee. iss | & here’s the car at the bottom of the steps.”’ 





It was Clarence Dawson’s machine. He had 

gg. tala brought it early by pre-arrangement, so that 

% e . a ee the girls would have time to go to the library 

Ww ON and the bank to say their last good-bys before 
VN ma 1V7tC cepr A oo starting for the station. Aunt Phoebe, tearful 


and excited, had been ready since breakfast, 


& O fluttering around and getting in the way. She 

@ & was going with the girls to the station to see 
At, out eC na Ol them off on the train. 

First, they went to the library, where the 


circulation of books was temporarily discon- 
tinued while all the ladies present bade the 
Kelvinator of course, is included in the equipment of twins good-by in the immemorial manner, and 
. . ; ; 5 N + the few gentlemen there looked longingly on, 
Mrs. Percival Shuttles’ electric home in Asheville, Nort as though they would like to assist. 


Carolina. Mrs. Shuttles herself tells why:— “This is Ethel?” said Mr. Otis to Dot. 


“No, this is Ethel,” said the other twin. 
“You will be interested to know that I am ‘Well, my dear,” said Mr. Otis, “I hope you 
: to Rakaaihne dey ah honiteelen te me will have a wonderful time on your travels. 
using Kelvinator in my electric home a And you, Dorothy,” he said, turning to Dot, 
have nothing but praise for its constant care- “I hope that in your temporary employment 
free service. in New York you will learn many new wrinkles 
that we can use in the library here when you 


“Kelvinator not only keeps food better and return among us.” 


oa. 3 ‘ Dot felt guilty, but managed to hide it, 
longer, but it is more healthful and sanitary which is one of the things that girls have to 


and remarkably economical —— in addition to learn at a comparatively early age. There was 
being the housekeeper’s best friend in the pre- a concluding chorus then of “Good-by .. . 
paration of cold delicacies. I cannot imagine ’by . . . send usa postcard . . . wonder- 


rvi hous ithout it’’. ful time . . .” and off they went to the Trust 
trying to keep house wi Company. There they made their round of 


’ : : So the wickets, begining with ‘‘Cashier” and end- 
Mrs. Shuttles’ experience and enthusiasm are dupli ing with “heakionapet, EB 402.” tat when they 


cated in thousands of other homes which use Kelvin- reached the closed door that led to the office 
: : * of old Mr. Pierson, the president, they could 
ator, the oldest household electric refrigeration. po og si ai ele Sigg erg ons Agua 
° ongaged. 
Go to your local Kelvinator dealer and see for your- . “T think I'll wait a few minutes before inter- 
self the many advantages of this most modern refrigera- meee him,” said Ethel. ‘“There’s plenty of 
. ° ime. 
tion. If you do not know the dealer’s name write to us. “AN right.” said Dot. “Aunt Phoebe and I 
will go out and sit in the car.” 


K e I vina t or C or p ora t ion VIDENTLY Mr. Pierson saw them through 
2043 W. Fort Street Detroit, Mich. the window crossing the sidewalk, for a 


moment later he came hurrying out of his office 
and looked dazed at finding Ethel waiting near 
Established 1914 his door. 
“God bless us!” said he. “I thought I just 
saw you outside!” 


& 

“That was Dorothy,” Ethel told him. 

“Oh, yes, yes; of course. Well, now, my 
dear, there’s a gentleman in my office who 
wishes to speak to you. I’ve just been telling 
him that he very nearly missed you. Come 


gg 
Wondering, Ethel followed Mr. Pierson into 


Electric Refrigeration his private office, and perhaps you can imagine 


how she felt when at one end of the desk she 
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saw the tall detective, Mr. Smith, who had tried 
to get her father’s picture before he died. 
Ethel gave him one look and although, if you 
had been watching her, you wouldn’t have 
noticed any change in her appearance, never- 
theless in that one second she had donned in- 
visible armor to defend her father’s memory, 
and had drawn the sword of feminine intuition 
to strike such blows as the meeting might 
require. 

“This—er—gentleman,” said Mr. Pierson, 
“has been inquiring about your father. Per- 
haps you can give him—er—some of the in- 
formation he requires.” 

Mr. Pierson left them then, closing the door 
behind him; and the stranger turned his eyes 
to Ethel, giving her one of those long, shrewd 
looks which every woman hates. 

“Yes, you can look,” thought Ethel, her lips 
unconsciously tightening, “but you didn’t get 
anything out of Dad . . . Let’s see what 
you'll get out of me!” 

































V 


“MISS PENNINGTON,” began the 

stranger, “I hardly know how to begin 
this, but—you are leaving the country, I be- 
lieve?” 

“Ves,” said Ethel, begrudging him that 
much. 

“Your sister, however, is remaining behind?” 

“Why?” asked Ethel. “I mean, why are 
you asking these questions?” 

“We will come to that later,” said he. 

“We will not!” thought Ethel. ‘As soon as 
I can, I’m going. If you think you can sit 
there, cross-examining me—” 

“And your Aunt Phoebe,” continued Mr. 
Smith. “Of course, she is staying behind, 
too.” 

Ethel merely looked at him, but to herself 
she was thinking: ‘How he will pump Aunt 
Phoebe as soon as we’re gone! I'll have to 
warn her.” 

Her mind turned then to the ring and the 
key which her father had given her with the 
warning, “Be careful’—his last intelligible 
words—to the ring and the key which were 
reposing at that moment at the bottom of the 
beaded bag which was looped over her forearm 
and lying negligently on the desk between her- 
self and the detective. “If he only knew what 
was in this bag—!”’ she thought, looking down 
at it; and then to make it appear that she 
wasn’t glancing at anything in particular, she 
let her gaze move carelessly over Mr. Pierson’s 
desk—to the blotter, to the calendar pad, to 
the desk-clock, to a safe-deposit key which had 
been turned in that morning. . . To read it, 
you may think that this had taken a long time, 
but it had all happened between two ticks of 
the clock. 

“Miss Pennington,” continued the stranger, 
“your father was not the first man in the world 
who was unfortunate—nor the first whose 
troubles have been visited upon the children—” 

Ethel arose, trembling inside, in spite of her 
invisible armor. ‘I’m sorry I can’t wait any 
longer,” she said. ‘—I mustn’t miss the 
train.” 

And almost before he was on his feet, she was 






















Tf your dealer does not have these 
pitchers instock,send us his name 
with your order and we will 


send them prepaid direct to you. 
1-quart size, $1.40—2-quart size, 
$1.75—4-quart size, $2.35. $5.50 for 
the set, Postage prepaid, 


Three sturdy guardians 
of the family health! 


These snowy white Sanitrox pitchers with their 
smooth, clean surface and closely fitting lids, are always 
absolutely sanitary. 

Convenient for a dozen different purposes but par- 
ticularly delightful for serving summer drinks in porch 
or garden. For temporary keeping or long-time storing 
of any kind of liquid, no other utensil can surpass the 
Sanitrox covered pitcher. May be had in three handy 
sizes—one-quart, two-quart and four-quart capacity— 
which cover every need of the average family. In 
many homes they form a standard part of the ice-box 
equipment. 

Smooth and clean as glass— 
strong and tough as steel 


Every Sanitrox utensil is built on a solid steel base. 
But because metals affect food, these sturdy utensils are 
coated with a tough, elastic metal-glass. Three times 
heated to a glowing white heat. The shining surface of 
Sanitrox is china-smooth and almost diamond-hard. 
Impervious to odors; absolutely proof against food 
acids. Always clean, and easy to keep clean. 

Make yours a Sanitrox kitchen. You can begin now 

ee by adding one .new piece each month, or, as many do, 
For over a generation the | make it a point to replace each worn-out utensil with a 
























































































out of the office and shaking hands with old Mr. ee — shining piece of Sanitrox. You have no idea how soon 
Pierson in the lobby outside. hasbeen familiarin thou. Your whole kitchen will take on a new look of “‘spick- 
- ‘ * ” 








sands of homes here and and-span-ness. 


abroad. Of the same high " . , 
quality as Sanitrox but Write for interesting booklet on Sanitrox Ware 


because of manufacturing Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


advantages slightly lower 
in price. Dept. H 7, Terre Haute, Indiana 


“You’re all upset,” he said. ‘What’s the 
matter? Did he bother you?” 

“He began about Dad,” she said—“‘and— 
and the sins of the fathers—and I wouldn’t 
even give him the satisfaction of listening to 
him.” 

Mr. Pierson took one of Ethel’s hands and 
patted it—patted it right there with all the 
clerks and customers of the bank looking on. 

“Don’t let anything fret you, child,” he said. 
“T’ll go back and ’tend to him. Now, you go 
*>way and have a real good time, and don’t for- 
get to send us a postcard once in a while.” 

But it wasn’t altogether indignation which 
had made Ethel leave Mr. Pierson’s office so 
quickly, though that had had its share. No; 
it was partly because a startling thought had 
come to her at the sight of the safe deposit key 
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on Mr. Pierson’s desk. That key which her 
father had given her—tied to the ring—was 
there a chance that this, too, might be the key 
of a safe-deposit box? The possibility had 
never entered her mind before, possibly because 
of the presence of the ring, possibly because 
she had taken it for granted that at least Aunt 
Phoebe would have known if Mr. Pennington 
had ever rented a box. It was a small, flat 
key, discolored: by time, and not at all like 
those which were used in the vaults of the bank 
where Ethel worked. But the First National 
Bank of Milford rented boxes, too—had rented 
them long before the Trust Company was or- 
ganized, and at least it wouldn’t take many 
minutes to stop at the bank and make sure. 
Bert Hughson, who had charge of the vaults 
there, had been in Ethel’s class at high school. 
He wouldn’t be any too strict with technicali- 
ties and rules. 

As they approached the bank, she asked 
Clarence to stop there. 

“Not much time,” Dot cautioned her, as the 
car pulled in toward the sidewalk. ‘Steal 
what you can, but do it quick!” 

Bert Hughson was standing beside the grill 
that led down to the vaults in what he prob- 
ably considered was a banker’s attitude, and 
he tried to hold an impassive countenance as 
Ethel approached him, but by the time she 
had reached the grill, he was beaming from ear 
to ear. 

“Hello, Dot—Ethel—whichever you are,” 

e said. “I thought you’d have to come and 
see your old college chum before you left 
town—especially when he’s got the writer’s 
cramp yet from filling in your name on about a 
million coupons.” 

“Hello, Bert,” said Ethel. “I wish I could 
stay longer, but I’ve only time to say ‘Good-by’ 
and ask if this little key looks familiar to you.” 

“Sure does,” said he, carelessly glancing 
down atit. “Didn’t know you had a box here. 
Come in.” 

“‘We’ve had it for yeahs and yeahs,” she said, 
borrowing a line from one of their high-school 
plays. 

“What’s the number?” 

“Two-seventeen,” she said, reading from the 
figures on the handle. 

He flipped over a card index long enough to 
see the name Pennington opposite the number, 
and then, entering the vault, he inserted his 
master-key in one of the small boxes there. 

“Now, you put your key in here and give it 
aturn,” hetoldher. “. . That’sright ... 
And there’s your little tin case. I’ll come in 
the booth and help you count the money if you 
like.” 


You can see the dif- 
ference! 

Pour a little Dia- 
mond Crystal Salt 
beside another salt. 
Flatten the two piles 
until they touch. 

Note the difference 
in color! Diamond 
Crystal Salt is pure 
white, like newly 
fallen snow. 





You c:~ feel the 
difference! 


Diamond Crys- 
tal is in flakes, 
delicate like 
snow. Ordinary 
salt is cubical in 
grain and hard 
like hailstones. 
So Diamond 
Crystal dissolves 
more quickly, 
blends more 
readily into foods 
to bring out 
natural flavors 


You can taste the difference! 


Put on your tongue a quarter-teaspoon 
of Diamond Crystal Sait. Let it dis- 
solve. Then try the same amount of any 
other salt. 

And notice the difference in taste! 
Diamond Crystal is mild; it doesn’t 
sting your tongue. The other has a 
strong taste; you may call it bitter 


Now thousands of women 
are talking about salt! 


Free sample of Diamond Crystal reveals star- 
tling differences in kinds. Let us send it to you. 





Moreover, this special process makes Dia- 
mond Crystal in the form of delicate flakes, 
we found, gave it the least attention. They not in the hard, gritty cubes of ordinary 
thought there was no vital difference in salt. So Diamond Crystal dissolves more 
kinds; buying, they simply asked their quickly, penetrates your foods completely 
grocers for ‘‘salt.” to bring out all their delicate natural flavors. 


Then —we offered a free sample of Dia- 
mond Crystal, ‘“The Salt that’s a// Salt.’’ 
We asked women to compare it with the 
kind they had been using. 

Teday thousands are telling their friends 
about the startling differences they found 
in salt. And they are demanding Diamond 
Crystal from their grocers. 


Why the difference? 


Diamond Crystal Salt is made from the 


Salt, the most important single factor in 
developing food flavors! Yet housewives, 


Send coupon today for free package 


The three simple tests shown above will 
convince you of Diamond Crystal’s excel- 
lence; they will show you just why Dia- 
mond Crystal can develop finer flavor in 
the foods you serve. 

You would like to try them? Then fill 
out the coupon below and send it to us 
today. We will mail you, free, a generous 
sample package of Diamond Crystal Salt 


finest natural salt by our exclusive pat- 
ented process—a process employed by no 
other salt manufacturer—which removes 
all impurities and completely sterilizes 


and send you, too, a copy of our helpful E THEL’S heart was beating like a young 


booklet, “One Hundred and One Uses 
for Salt.” 


If you prefer a full-sized carton, send 


trip-hammer, and when she reached the 
seclusion of one of the booths and raised the 
top of the case, she wouldn’t have been sur- 
had seen: Bonds, 


ee ee oe ee 


«weep 


prised no matter what she 
stocks, money, jewels, anything—! But, alas, 
there was nothing like that to gladden her eye 
—nothing but a miscellaneous collectjon of re- 
ceipted tax bills, the old deed to the Bradford 
property, expired insurance policies and similar 
documentary orphans of the past, all tied to- 
gether with a piece of string. 

“Not a thing worth saving,” thought Ethel, 
rapidly looking them over. From the street 
| outside she caught the muffled sound of an 
automobile horn, rising and falling with warn- 
ing insistence. 

“‘They’re calling me,” she thought. We "II 
lose the train if I stay here any longer.” 

Hastily tying the papers together again, she 
returned the empty box to its sheltering niche 
|in the vault, and bidding Bert good-by as 
| quickly as she could, she hurried out to the car. 

“What have you got?” asked Dot, looking 
| City at the package of papers in Ethel’s hand as the 

aS | |machine started for the station. 
“Nothing,” said Ethel, speaking in a low 
voice so that those on the front seat wouldn’t 
cover cost of mailing if you’d rather have a full 


hear her. “And I thought I had such a prize. 
Di md Crystal Shaker Salt. | | \. . 
” laguna ee siceiinazpestee _.__} | Pll tell you about it later.” 


10c in stamps to cover the cost of postage 
and mailing, and we will gladly send it 
(only one to a family). 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of ‘‘The Salt that’s a// 
Salt,’’ St. Clair, Michigan. 


each tiny flake. 

So Diamond Crystal is remarkably pure. 
That shows in its pure whiteness. And, 
being pure, it is mild; it does not burn your 
lips, it does not sting your tongue as or- 
dinary table salts do. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 





adieent Crystal Salt Co., Set: A-7, 

St. Clair, Mich. 
I'm willing to test your salt against mine. 
Send sample of Diamond Crystal and booklet, 
free, to 


Name 


| 


Street 


State 
Check here [) and enclose 10c in stamps to 








At your £rocer’s in round, { 
handy -pouring red car- 
tons, in boxes, and in 
sanitary cotton bags ee eee 
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She opened the brown bag at her feet and 
slipped the papers inside—the brown bag swal- 
lowing them as a frog inhales a fly—and a 


minute later thay had reached the station and, 


Clarence Dawson was carrying the collapsible 
valise to the baggage office—a noble old piece 
of luggage which nearly tripped him flat at 
every step he took. 

“You want this checked to the steamer like 
the trunks yesterday?” asked the baggage- 
master. 

“Please, Mr. Johnson,” said Ethel. 

A group of waiting friends charged down 
upon them, and neither of the twins had time 
to draw a full breath again until they were on 
their chairs in the Pullman, and the conductor 
outside was shouting ‘‘All aboooooooord!” 

The whistle blew, the brakes hissed at the 
escape of imprisoned air, the train moved for- 
ward, throbbingly gaining speed. There was 
one last shout of farewell from the platform, 
one last flutter of twin handkerchiefs at the 
Pullman window, one big tug at the heart as 
the last friendly face disappeared from sight— 
and Dot and Ethel were embarked at last upon 
tneir adventure—embarked for good, or it 
might be ill, beyond imaginable recall. 


VI 


Fortunately, perhaps, for their plans, the 
Princess was sailing at four o’clock in the after- 
noon; the arc lights on the deck were already 
lit, and all around was the bustle of a vessel 
about to depart on a two months’ cruise. In 
short, as the novelists say, “It was a scene of 
indescribable, yet pleasant confusion,” but all 
at once, so far as Dot was concerned, a shadow 
seemed to fall upon the scene in the shape of a 
white-coated steward ringing a bell as he 
walked along and crying: 

“First warning for visitors to leave the ship! 
First warning!” 

“T guess I’d better go down and see Ethel,” 
thought Dot. ‘When she hears that, she may 
get nervous.” 

Cabin 333—marked with a star—was on E 
Deck, not far from the stairway that led to the 
main dining-room on the deck below. It was 
on a little alley that was lighted by a port hole, 
and was entered by the last door on the left- 
hand side. There were three other staterooms 
opening on the same alley; and now, as Dot 
approached Number 333, she saw some of her 
neighbors for the first time. 

An exceedingly strong-minded woman with 
an exceedingly cultured voice was having an 
argument with a steward in the alley, and it 
needed only the merest glance to see that the 
steward was defeated before he had struck a 
blow. He was a fair little Englishman with a 
blond mustache—over which he had worked 
hard, but which was now going quite for noth- 
ing—and all he could do was to look up at the 
strong-minded woman as though he were say- 
ing, “’Ave an ’eart, lady; ’avean’eart. You'll 
"ave me crying ’ere in a minute, else.”’ 

“That’s the third time I’ve told you to go 
for the other steamer trunk,” the strong- 
minded woman was saying, and in a warning 
voice she added, “I sha’n’t tell you again.” 

“But, madam, I’ve already brought two 
steamer trunks into 335—and fair ’eavy ones, 
too.” 

“Please don’t tell me that again. I know 
you have brought in two trunks, but there is a 
third one still to come. The trunks you have 
brought are those of my two daughters—please 
try to understand this—but the trunk that is 
missing is my trunk, very legibly marked with 


my name and cabin number—Mrs. Durgan 
Guilford of Lenox. Cabin 335. Princess of | 


Africa.’ Could anything be plainer than that, 
do you think?” 

_ Dot, more or less amused and casually killing 
time at the head of the alley, guessed that the 
two young ladies standing behind Mrs. Guil- 
ford were her daughters. They had somewhat 
the same nose, for instance—those noses that 
need a lot of work to keep them looking charm- 








ig—and they had, in embryo, something of the 


same autocratic manner, as though they could | C& 
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In using advertisements see page 6 


“The very thing 
for Helen’s wedding!” 


HovsEwork becomes a real joy when the young 
bride can get meals right at the table the modern 
You'd scarcely believe, just to look at this 
attractive, white enamel table stove, that she can 
cook on it as if it were a three-hole range! 


Everything from waffles and toast to chops and 
steak can be prepared in its aluminum utensils— 
three things going at once. 
steam on top of the heating unit, toast between its 
sections and grill under the bottom section. 


Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove at your 
electrical or hardware dealer’s. 
wedding anniversary or commencement gift, too— 
welcome everywhere. Price $12.50; waffle mold, $4, 


We have recently compiled a valuable 
little book of directions and suggestions 
for table cookery. We will send a copy 
of this valuable book to every reader 
of this advertisement for 10c post-paid. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


107 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


She can boil or fry or 


It’s a splendid 
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never quite forget that, after all, they were the yo 
Misses Guilford of Lenox. If a man had been : 
asked to guess their ages, he would probably e 
have hesitated a long time and then have said, tl 
“Oh, I don’t know—about twenty or twenty- h * 
one,” but Dot only needed a glance to tell her- 4 
self, “Not far from thirty, even the youngest, as 
Perhaps that’s why Momma’s peevish.” 
“Tf you’d only come and show me the trunk,” F hor 
said the steward desperately, “I’ll ’ave it ’ere tn 
in no time.” Fe 
“P'll do that,” said Mrs. Guilford. “Come, “« 
my dears,” and off they trooped together. in 
With the alley cleared, Dot tripped down it 3 
to 333, and there was Ethel, just inside the look 
doorway. «“ 
“T’m glad you’ve come,” said Ethel. “TI was you 
beginning to get nervous.” . “7 
“Did you hear that freak outside?” beamed stat 


Dot; and imitating the voice as well as she but 
could, she said “ ‘Mrs. Durgan Guilford of anc 
Lenox.’ One of our neighbors. Has her and 
daughters with her, too.” met 

“Are they—nice?” littl 

“Homely as mudpies. Oh, say, boy! You’ve frie 
had more flowers since I was down last.” mat 


[NDEED the cabin seemed to be filled with . 
them. There was a great set-piece in a pas 
wicker basket of green and gold from the a 
Springfield Daily Record; a box of roses bear- - 
ing the card of the Milford Trust Company; the 
one of carnations from ‘The Class of 21”; and alm 
a huge bouquet from the Milford Normal f 
School—“with every hope of a happy holiday.” Li . 
“Oh, boy,” said Dot, looking around, “but - 
this is a peach of a stateroom! We're going to rt 
C - 6 O love it ’most to death, when we once get used itt 
ee to it. ‘“ 
Wife eC n "# 2 th e Ch a Vy It wasn’t large, you understand, but what ‘ 
é J ° their stateroom lacked in size, it made up in ~ 
: ingenuity. It was in two parts, separated by 4 
: : a doorway over which a cretonne curtain had a 
Tuis hallway might well be termed “A Study in Sim- been hung. The first part contained a sofa on a 
plicity.”” No elaborate carvings, no wall hangings or one side; and on the other side were two ward- ; 
pictures, no rugs, and practically no furniture—vet it a pe a desk between eosanlg perthes aw 
Pe gaan LR FP ere 14 showing above the desk and between the ward- poe 
radiates hospitality. Why? robes. In the inner room was a berth, over ee 
e ; é ei ce < which had been hung another curtain of cre- : 
The solution rests in the artistic beauty of the Genuine oc _ pets the plc —_ i tee loo 
Mahogany used, and the perfect design of the staircase was a wash-stand, a table, and room for a trunk ; 
itself. Here we have a compelling example of the mee _ py ag was an me fan, rm 
ge Lt. x. lays Si SEN a Ge tt é at the head of the berth was a reading lamp, 
wal mth w hich Mahogany, properly treated, lends to snd tacteued a eke ee alee — : life: an 
its surroundings. preserver—the last thing for one to see at night, ‘ 
: ‘ : ; the first thing to reflect over in the morning. ‘ 
When this work was built a century ago, the Mahog- The woodwork was of light mahogany, the elec- i 
any handrail, spindles and newel - : tric lights had shades of old-rose silk; and, if in -" 
oat fortunately were given a —, = this, pe ~ nee Se hy the 1 
ss ane Ra Z ? sola, and the trunk simply covered with flowers, d 
simple finish. Hence through the ; a perhaps you can also ee how Dot Penn- Slo 
years light has been able to { divy. ington felt when she gave her sister a bear-like the 
reach the wood and enhance its LAS ae JM, hug and fox-trotted her around in a small but 
natural beauty. “to. . 4 lively circle. _ 
, “T wonder if we can see anything out of this ; flo 
Although several other woods port-hole,” said Dot when the dance was done; ps 
> ms raded as’ Mah : APs BS and pushing the flowers aside, she made room i 
are masqueraded as i"sanhogany, Tj Re Ae for her knees on the desk. the 
Genuine Mahogany for furniture iY Ge “Yes,” she reported, “I can see the people a 
and interior woodwork is readily ee on the dock. Time’s getting pretty close now, ts 
obtainable in anv desired quan- ce let me tell you. Lots of the visitors have gone bi: ; 
: : “8 A Post Card. will bring already.” 3d 
tity. If you wish it to age grace- you our interesting booklets There was a note in her voice, for all its és th 
fully, and assume with time the “ STATELY MAHOGANY” gaiety, which didn’t fool her twin. 4 do 
beauties that have made. this and ‘Feeling nervous, dear?” asked Ethel. ie Th 
staircase a masterpiece, insist on =“ #/STORIC MAHOGANY” “No!” said Dot valiantly, coming down from ; ha 
a Ginnle icanetatent Giant the port-hole. for 
a simple, transparent finish. ‘Yes, yousare .....and so am — . « . | 
Listen, dear; why don’t you let me stay be- 
Eee iP AEeS din hind?—” { 
Be Sure 1T 1s GENUINE MAHOGANY “No, sir!” interrupted Dot. “We've been . = 
through that too often. You think I’d go with- : Ine 
MAHOGANY ASSOCIATION, Inc. out you? I would not! We're both going, and ba 
1133 Broadway New York that settles it, and even if I hadn’t made up my for 
mind to go, I think I would, after seeing how “A 
: 3 nice and convenient everything is here.” 
A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS She kneaded the couch with her hands, mak- fa: 
ing the flowers rise and fall as though they were 10 


floating on waves. 
“Just as easy!” she said. “And any time I 
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get tired of this, I can come in the berth with 
you.” 

She drew the cretonne curtains then, first 
over the doorway and then over the berth. 

“See?” she said, looking through from the 
other side. “Little Bo-Peep. We could hide 
half a dozen in here. And with all that hard- 
ware on the door, I’d like to know how any- 
body’s ever going to take us by surprise.” 

There was a lock on the door, a bolt and a 
hook; and Dot was amusing herself by fasten- 
ing all three, when the bell-ringing steward was 
heard in the hall outside. 

“Clang-clang! Clang-clang! Second warn- 
ing for visitors to leave! Second warning!” 

The girls looked at each other—a queer little 
look—and then Ethel said: 

“We'd better be doing something. What do 

you say if we unpack the trunks?” 
” They had found both trunks already in the 
stateroom when they had reached the ship, 
but the brown bag had not yet made its appear- 
ance. Ethel unlocked the steamer trunk first, 
and they started filling the wardrobes and orna- 
menting the hooks. Perhaps both girls felt a 
little better at seeing the new dresses; and old 
friends of slippers and dressing gowns soon 
made the new place seem more like home. 

Suddenly a deep-voiced roar arose outside— 
a sound like all the lions in the world lifting 
mournful voices to the moon. ‘‘Oo00-000-000- 
000-000 . . .!” and against this background 
the bell-ringing steward could be heard, urgent, 
almost excited: 

“Clang-clang! Clang-clang! Last warning 
for visitors to leave! - Ship sails in five minutes! 
Last warning for visitors!” 

It pleased Dot and Ethel to pretend not to 
hear him—although they exchanged that queer 
little look again. 

“T wonder what Aunt Phoebe’s doing now,” 
said Ethel, busy at the trunk. 

“T wonder! And Clarence Dawson . . 
And Mr. Otis . . .” 

“I wonder! And Mr. Pierson . . . And 
everybody at the Trust Company—” 

They kept this up at a great rate, chatting 
away as small boys whistle to keep their cour- 
age warm. 

As suddenly as before, then, the lions broke 
loose again. 

“Qo0-000-000-000 . . .! 

Straightening herself at the trunk and turn- 
ing to the wardrobe, Dot lurched ever so little 
and put her hand out to Ethel. 

“That’s funny,” she said. 

“What’s funny?” 

“Why, Ethel! I think we’re moving! Yes; 
it’s four o’clock!”’ 


"9 


“,T THAT, they both made room for their 

knees on the desk and took a peep outside. 
Slowly but surely, the dock was slipping past 
their port-hole. 

“Oh, Dot!” whispered Ethel. 

They got down off the desk and, moving the 
flowers, they sat on the sofa together, their 
arms around each other, looking up at the port- 
hole—past which a flag-staff moved now and 
then with increasing speed—and echoing the 
barely perceptible motion which was beginning 
to throb through the ship. 

“Listen!” whispered Dot, her arms tightening. 

In the alley outside a step was heard, and 
then a hand was laid upon the knob of their 
door, evidently to see if it would turn and open. 
The knob remaining unresponsive, the feeling 
hand evidently transformed itself inta knuckles 
for there was a rap upon the door. 

“Wait!” whispered Dot to Ethel. 

Noiselessly moving on her toes, she made for 
the inner room and noiselessly dived behind the 
curtains which hung over the berth. Ethel 
looked hard to make sure that nothing showed, 
but only Dot’s arm could be seen, appearing 
fora moment between the curtains and waving 
“All right!” 

Ethel drew a deep breath, and then she un- 
fastened the door and stepped back into the 
room. 

“Come in!” she waveringly cried. 

(To be continued) 











Golden days of sunshine 
for babies who have Lloyds 


Along the sunlit paths of the outdoor world is the 
way to health for your baby. How important, then, 
is the carriage for these daily airings. For if it offers 
the baby every comfort, and you every convenience, 
and is, in addition, a thing of beauty, you will never 
neglect these priceless hours in the sun. 

To meet these requirements of beauty, comfort 
and convenience, you will choose the Lloyd Loom 
Carriage. Unlike all other baby carriages it is spirally 
woven of a single, continuous strand of finest wicker, 
into a graceful bowl shape, unmarred by seams, 
corners or pieced short ends. 

And, because Lloyd Loom weaving is thirty times 
as fast as hands can weave, this lovely carriage is 
unusually low priced for a carriage of such quality. 

Ask to see Lloyd Loom Carriages at your dealer's. 
You can identify them by the nameplate on the seat. 
Ask to see Lloyd Loom Furniture, woven by the same 


spiral method. Mail coupon for our booklet, “What the 3 
doctor told young Mrs. Bond about baby carriages.” 
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The Lloyd Manufacturing Co. 
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Sealright 


Pouring Lull 
Milk Bottle Caps 


©sCoinc 
3 Times More Useful 


1—Remove cap cleanly 
by pulling tab. Each 
cap its own “opener. 


SEALRIGHT 
POURING PULL 


2—Lift tab and pour 
without spilling. 


3—Lift tab and insert 
straw for drinking. 


Open bottled Milk 


this clean, safe way 


Even a child can open a bottle of milk cleanly and 
safely when it is capped with a Sealright Pouring- 
Pull Milk Bottle Cap—3 times more useful. 
Remove the cap cleanly by pulling the patented 
tab—no thumbs, tarnished forks or rusty openers 
to plunge into the good milk. Or, lift the tab and 
pour without spilling. 

More healthful, too, when you lift the tab, insert 
a straw_and drink from the original, sterilized 
bottle. This modern method prevents gulping and 
encourages slower drinking, thereby aiding diges- 
tion. 

Ask your dealer to deliver milk to you in bottles 
capped with Sealright Pouring-Pull Milk Bottle 
Caps. School Officials, Restaurant Proprietors, 
and Housewives send for complete information, 
and samples to show your dealer. 

Sealright Co., Inc. Dept. 13-BP, Fulton, N. Y. 
Operating the largest plant in the world making Pour- 
ing-Pull Milk Bottle Caps, Ordinary or Common 
Caps, and Sealright Liquid-Tight Paper Containers. 
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| herself. 


| had besought her not to. 


| not have . 
| boats, Mary circled the decks, an icy fear 
| growing as she searched. 





| could be of service. 


| 


| Don’t come. 


Part-Time Marriage 


(Continued from page 83) 


been drained from under her skin. Only her 
eyes were alive, and they were wide open and 
full of terror. Head up, arms rigid, body and 
mind braced for something, she stood, every 
nerve straining toward the man with the 
newspaper. 

Mary Brent’s glance ran quickly around 
the circle. Ann Robins’ bobbed head was 
bent over the chess board. Mr. Chadwick’s 
face was hidden behind the paper. Harrison 
Smith alone had seen what she had seen, and 


| a swift, breathless look passed between them. 


“They tell me Jim used to be a marvelous 
man with a jury,” Chadwick went on. “Since 
I’ve known him, he’s stuck pretty close to 
the desk and left the fireworks to his partner. 
Never been the same since his wife divorced 
him ten years ago—” 

Elizabeth Archer swayed. 
wordless appeal to Mr. Smith. 

“What’s happened to him, man?” asked 
Smith. 

“Dropped dead—yesterday.” 

Elizabeth’s Archer’s chin fell forward. She 
was going to fall! Mary started toward her, 
then stopped. The older woman had righted 
With the barest shake of the head 
she motioned Mary not to come. * With one 
look from eyes in which despair and utter 
finality had taken the place of apprehension, 
she turned and, head up, walked slowly out 
of the saloon. 

Mary’s impulse was to follow. Those eyes 
As distinctly as 
“Don’t move. 
could not 


Mary flashed a 


though with words they said: 
Don’t speak. I 
stand it.” 


WHAT could it mean? Who was this man 

Demerest? What did Mrs. Archer have to 
do with him? Mary stood irresolute for a few 
minutes, then took a turn on deck. She would 
go to bed. No, she could not go to bed without 
at least reassuring herself. Reticence was all 
well enough, but after all, there were times 
when one human being had to stand by 


another, even at the risk of seeming intrusive. 


Fortified by her own reasoning, Mary went 


| below again and knocked gently on Mrs. 


No answer. She knocked 
She tried the door. 
Still silence. 


Archer’s door. 
again, louder this time. 
It was locked. She called. 


| Curious, that no light came through the 


shuttered window. Surely Mrs. Archer could 
. . Quickly, as one familiar with 


Then back to the 
cabin again, and once more the round. Occa- 
sionally her eye swept the cold blue surface 
of the water . . . That woman had been 
desperate enough to do anything . . . The 
stewardess . . . She might know something. 

Of course. How foolish she had been. The 
stewardess had seen Mrs. Archer enter the 
cabin. She had knocked and asked if she 
Mrs. Archer had replied 
through the closed door that she was retiring 
and did not want to be disturbed. 

Relieved, Mary went to her own cabin. 
What an endless and exhausting evening it 
had been! Interminable, distressing. Poor 
Mrs. Archer . . . What could that man’s 
death mean to her? Mary was still thinking 
of it as she climbed into bed. Tomorrow— 
everything would be different. Tomorrow 
there would be Robert. She smiled as she 
drew a corner of the pillow low under her 
cheek and went to sleep. 

It was late when she awoke. Passport of- 
ficials were already on board. Good. Just 
that much less time to wait for Robert. The 
bright May morning sun pushing spear-points 
of light through the wooden shutters prodded 
her to hurry. 

As she slipped the beige cloth frock from 
Paris over her head, Mary rejoiced that Robert 
would approve. He liked soft neutral colors. 
That touch of copper in the old gold embroidery 


of the jacket was really a bit of a triumph. It 
picked up the glints in her dark hair and dusted 
a coppery tone, like colored powder, over her 
cheekbones. The hat, too, was right. Like 
all her hats, it had a tendency to slip back and 
leave her wide, frank eyes exposed. Recalling 
the “Pas chic” of the pert little Parisian 
who sold it, Mary pulled it firmly down in front, 

Only half a dozen stragglers were left in the 
passport line. The business was quickly over, 
and Mary hurried around to Elizabeth Archer’s 
cabin to ask if she might be of help. She 
knocked, but got no answer. It occurred to 
her to hunt up the stewardess and inquire. 
A glance at the pier showed that the boat 
would dock almost immediately. She would 
have to say good-by on the landing deck. 

The steward was already in Mary’s room, 
waiting for the luggage. Then she was on 
deck and straining with the others toward the 
ship’s rail. There was a crowd in spite of the 
early landing. A little girl, high on the shoul- 
ders of a smiling fat man, waved an American 
flag. Above, a blur of grinning faces, arms, 
hats, handkerchiefs moved and jostled in the 
joyous confusion of welcome. 

Mary’s throat closed. How tremendous 
it was . . . that strange sweep of feeling 
that came up from a crowd, more tangible far 
than the people themselves! It always made 
her choky, just as it had the first time. Through 
blurred eyes she searched the faces. What if 
Robert wasn’t there? The steamship com- 
pany might have given him the wrong hour. 

“Seen him yet, Mrs. Brent?” It was Mr. 
Chadwick’s cheery voice. 

“Hello, Dad!’ Ann Robins was waving 
boisterously to a stocky, white-haired man 
who grinned foolishly at her. 

The gangplank came down with a noisy 
scraping. A competitive small boy wriggled 
from his mother’s clutch and dashed away to 
be the first off. 

Still no sign of Robert. She must be blind 
or stupid not to see him. Impatiently Mary 
brushed two tears from her lids. Surely he 
was here somewhere. He never missed meet- 
ing her. Perhaps he was sick . . . There 
had been an accident. These terrible trucks 
. . . Robert would not be careful. All the 
hideous possibilities flashed like scareheads 
through her mind and left her weak and 
trembling. Then joy caught her up, and in 
the face of the unknown woman beside her, 
she shouted, 

“There he is—there—by the gate.” 

As suddenly her eyes darkened. How 
solemn he looked! Almost haggard. Was 
something wrong after all? Her mother . . . 
Perhaps her mother was ill. 

“Show your landing cards. Have your land- 
ing cards ready, please.” 


DOWN the gangplank she was swept with the 

crowd. Then her hands were holding tight 
to both of Robert’s. He did not kiss her. 
They hated the perfunctory caresses of people 
on parade. Instead, his hands moved to her 
elbows, and he held her away from him, look- 
ing hungrily at her. Her hat had slipped back, 
and her gray eyes were wide open to him and 
full of love. He looked at her as though he 
were seeing her for the first time—and the last. 
As he looked, her eyes clouded. A shadow 
passed across their serenity. Still holding 
her arms, he turned away. 

“Robert—what is it? Has 
anything happened?” 

“No, dear—nothing. Let’s get this luggage 
thing out of the way.” 

He hurried off to the section marked B, and 
Mary followed slowly. What was there about 
him that seemed different? A pucker formed 
between her eyebrows. He looked tired— 
and older than his thirty-four years. He was 
always mercurial. It was part of the boyish 
charm of him. She had seen him tired before, 
after a long day in court. But this was some- 


Are you ill? 
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thing different. His eyes—surely something 
was troubling him. 

In the car she lifted his hand and put a kiss 
in the palm of it. 

“Sure you’re quite well, dear?” she asked. 

“Of course, foolish one. Tell me about the 
trip. Did Chadwick take good care of you? 
What sort of crowd did you have on board? 
Any bridge?” : 

As they talked, the feeling grew upon her 
that Robert was making conversation, making 
it laboriously, to fill time. He was talking of 
anything, everything, to avoid talking about— 
something. 

Mary heard her own voice growing more 
and more unreal, going further and further 
away, and she could not drag it back. This 
with Robert who was . . . herownself .. . 
from whom she had hardly a secret thought. 
Robert who for six years had brought her 
everything—his professional hopes and fears, 
his personal dreams and doubts—all the daily 
trivialities of his life, as unquestioningly as 
most men bring home their pay-checks. 


GHE was glad when they turned into Twen- 

tieth Street. Once home, with his arms 
reassuringly around her, she would laugh at 
these last minutes. There was Gramercy 
Square—blessed old Gramercy—and the trees 
just bursting with pride of their new green 
leaves. The yellow tulips were out, and an 
impudent one had almost got its head through 
the iron fence. There was the familiar brown- 
stone house itself and, one flight up, home. 
Her home. Their home. 

Nelson’s black face and white grin were 
waiting for her. “Welcome home, Mis’ Brent. 
It sho am good to see you back.” 

“And good to be back, Nelson. Yes, 
Robert, did you speak to me?” 

“Annie’'ll be away till Saturday. Her 
mother was ill, and I knew you did not mind,” 
her husband said. “I’ve had a woman in, and 
I think you’ll find everything in order. I’m 
not coming up, dear. I have a case in court 
at nine.” 

Not coming up . . . Robert leaving her 

. on her first day home. 

He turned from her look: “I am sorry, but 
it can’t be helped. You see, I expected you 
yesterday, but I’ll be home early, dear.” 

Then the bang of the cab door. Robert was 
gone. 

She followed Nelson dumbly up the short 
flight of stairs and waited while he unlocked 
the door. Then she went slowly into the 
living-room. She looked around at all the 
familiar inanimate things as if to ask them 
what had happened. “Nothing,” they seemed 
tosay. “Everything is as it always has been.” 
_ And except for the spring flowers, all was 
just as she had left it. The Indian silver bowl 
on the mahogany table was filled with violets, 
pale freesias, and mignonette. Robert had 
remembered all the best favorites. Robert’s 
hands had put them there. Robert’s beauty- 
loving eyes and clever fingers were responsible 
for that arrangement of fruit blossoms against 
the dull brocade above the bookshelves. 

Like an old man, patting the head of a 
frightened child, the touch of her own things 
comforted and reassured her. “There is 
nothing in the dark to be afraid of,” they said. 
“You’re home.” 

Then she was blaming herself. Of course, 
Robert could not help his old case. How dis- 
appointed he must have been in her! She had 
hot said a thing she meant to say—had not 
even told him how unhappy she was at missing 
his birthday. 

As she went about straightening things— 
a cushion here, a book there—her spirits 
gradually rose. She was glad that Annie was 
away, She and Robert would have the apart- 
ment to themselves. She would not even 
telephone to the studios. They were not 


expecting her for a week. Surely she had a 
ght to something as compensation for all 


fl 
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the time they had kept her away! She would 
play truant. She would steal the week for 
erself—and Robert. 

Unpacking her toilet things, Mary decided 
to wash her brushes. While she was at it, she 
would do Robert’s, too. As she worked, some 
words of Elizabeth Archer’s passed irrelevantly 
through her mind, 

“Hold on to it, my dear, hold on.” 

Elizabeth Archer! Until that moment she 
had completely forgotten her . . . Gone 
without even saying good-by. 

In need of making amends, Mary called the 
florist and ordered flowers sent to Mrs. Archer 
at the Plaza. Pleased that the idea had oc- 
curred to her, she was disappointed when the 
florist telephoned that she was not registered. 
Today all her little thoughtfulnesses proved 
abortive. 

She hurried from the telephone to powder her 
nose. It was time for Robert. Twice she 
thought she heard his step. Once it was 
Nelson with a package. Then the man up- 
stairs. 

Finally she put a damp napkin over the 
thin bread and butter she had cut for tea, 
and turned the fire out under the copper kettle. 
Then, having almost given him up, she heard 
the click of his key. She was out of her chair 
and in the hall, arms outstretched, even before 
the door opened. If she had been cold this 
morning, she would make up for it now, now 
that she had him all to herself. There should 
be no doubt about her gladness to see him 
this time. 

She threw her arms around his neck. How 
good to feel the roughness of his shoulder 
against her cheek! The strength of him, as 
he drew her close! Then his kisses in her hair. 
So fiercely strong he was tonight . . . and 
so tender. He had never kissed her quite so 
violently—or so reverently. 

She dropped her arms and rested contentedly 
against him. Robert took her elbows and held 
her away from him. The grip of his fingers 
was so tight it hurt. He looked at her, looked 
at her silently a long time, as though he must 
fix every curve and expression permanently 
upon his mind. There was something in his 
look that frightened her again. Then he drew 
her swiftly close to him once more. 

“There’s something I’ve got to tell you, 
Mary.” 

“Old silly,” she laughed. “I know it already. 
You’ve forgotten to send my opera cape to 
storage, and the moths have eaten the ermine. 
You are always getting me excited about 
something. Tonight there isn’t a thing in the 
whole wide world that could matter. I’ve 
got you. And I’m never, no never, not for all 
the primitives and refectory tables in Italy, 
going away from you again.” 


HERE was a note almost of hysteria in her 

voice as she finished. Once more Robert’s 

swift fierce embrace relaxed her gathering 
tension, then his words tightened it again. 

“But, Mary, this—this—this is different. 
It’s the hardest thing I’ve had to do in my 
life, but it’s got to be done.” 

“Tt will wait until I light the fire under the 
tea-kettle, won’t it?” she said, taking his hand 
and forcing lightness of voice. 

She drew Robert into the living-room, then 
struck a match under the kettle and brought 
the cream from the ice chest. She was sparring 
for delay now. With growing certainty she 
knew that this was different. She wanted 
time to brace herself, to make it easier for 
Robert, to create a better atmosphere for the 
telling. The kettle boiled, and she made the 
tea. As she reached for a cup, Robert caught 
her hand and pulled her to his lap. Then he 
moved her to the chair opposite him. 

“If you sit there, I shall never have nerve 
enough,” he said. 

“Robert! What is it?” Mary cried. 

“You remember our bargain, dear?” 

Instinctively, as though she were repeating 









NOW — Whipped 


Ice-Cream! 
SOMETHING NEW 


T’S FUN just to think about making 
whipped ice-cream in a New Standard 
triple-action freezer—“the one that 
clamps to the table”. And the joy of 
anticipation is matched by the joy of 
realization. Such marvelous ice-cream! 
So rich and smooth—whipped smooth 
(an improved way of making ice-cream). 

The ice-cream that New Standard 
makes is not merely frozen cream—flaky 
and lumpy. It’s velvety smooth, because 
thoroughly mixed and whipped to proper 
consistency. The spiral dasher and the 
tapered can revolve in opposite direc- 
tions, constantly lifting the cream from 
the bottom to the top through the 
openings in the dasher. Triple-action! 

In the top of the New Standard pail 
is a large reserve ice-space, an exclusive 
New Standard feature. You pack ice 
just once—let it stand for 3 minutes, 
then whip for 5. So simple, so failure- 
proof that children can get the same 
results as grown-ups. 

The New rma sal clamps firmly to 
the kitchen-table—no struggling to hold 
the pail between your knees, while try- 
ing to whip at the same time. The crank 
operates on the side, easily and natural- 
ly, like winding a phonograph. Whip- 
ping is therefore made easy. (And, 
remember, whipping is an improved 
way of making ice-cream). 

The New Standard pail is rust-proof, 
galvanized iron—not wood, or tin. No 
other freezer has the reserve ice-space 
in the top. There’s nothing to get out 
of order. This triple-action freezer will 
last for years. Full directions and tested 
recipes given with every freezer. You 
can’t fail to make marvelous ice-cream 
with a New Standard. 

Get a New Standard at once and set- 
tle the dessert problem for all time. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send check 
or money-order for $1.75 and we will 
ship you a 2-quart New Standard imme- 
diately. (Slightly higher west of the 
Mississippi). 

NEW STANDARD CORPORATION 

MOUNT Joy, PA. 


Triple-Action 
1, Can rotates one 
direction. 


2. Dasher rotates 
another. 


3. Spiral dasher 
whips cream from 
bottom upward. 


New Standard 


Triple~Action Freezer@!%4 


Makes MARVELOUS Ice-Cream 
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“I regard Lonite 
as essential in the 


modern practice of 
Preventive Medicine” 


S° writes one of the leading physicians 
of New York City. Why? 


For this reason: The zerms of conta- 
gious diseases enter the system through the 
mouth and nose. The bacteria which cause 
many gum infections develop and colonize 
in the mouth. 


It takes a powerful germicide to destroy 
these germs. Until the Great War all 
known germicides of any strength were so 
caustic and poisonous that proper disin- 
fection of the mouth, nose and throat was 
impossible. This is no longer true. Zonite 


FACTS ABOUT 
ZONITE 


The head surgeon of one of the 
greatest railroad systems in the 
United States recently lectured 
to 600 fellow-surgeons. The sub- 
ject of his lecture was—ZONITE. 


® 


At a medical meeting just held 
in Chicago, a lecturer with an in- 
ternational reputation called the 
particular attention of the 2000 
nurses and physicians present to 
—ZONITE. " 


A paper was recently read be- 
fore the graduating class of a 
leading dental college. The sub- 
ject of that paper was—ZONITE. 


® 


The safety engineer in charge 
of first aid for an industry employ- 
ing more than a million men re- 
cently calledtogether 
the safety engineers + 
at the head of vari- 
ous branches of the 
industry and talked 
to them fortwo hours 
about—ZONITE. 


In bottles 
50c and $1.00 
druggists 
everywhere 
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is the new form of antiseptic developed 
during the World War that saved hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers from amputation 
or death. Although it has more germ-kill- 
ing power than pure carbolic acid, it is non- 
poisonous, non-irritating and, in proper 
dilution, may be used freely in the mouth 
or nasal passages. 

What does this mean to you; to your 
neighbor; to every man, woman and child 
in America? It means health insurance ur- 
dreamed of ten years ago. The simple mat- 
ter of using Zonite as a mouth wash twice 


* a day means protection for you; for your 


family; for the community in which you 
live, from the many communicable dis- 
eases which afflict mankind. 

There must be regular, relentless de- 
struction of the germs in the mouth if 
respiratory and gum diseases are to be 
prevented. 

Zonite isn’t flavored or scented or 
colored—but it does destroy germs—the 
germs responsible for coughs, colds, in- 
fluenza, scarlet fever, diphtheria, pneu- 
monia, etc.—not to mention many gum 
infections. 

Ask your doctor; ask your dentist— 
about Zonite; and then join the millions 
now enjoying a greater security through 
the daily use of this new form of antiseptic. 

Note: Zonite is one of the most effective 
deodorants known to science. In cases of 
bad breath arising from conditions in the 
mouth, Zonite overcomes the trouble in- 
stantly and leaves no odor of its own. 

Send for the Zonite Handbook on the 
Use of Antiseptics in the Home. You will 
find it both enlightening and helpful. It is 
free, of course. Address Division J, Zonite 
Products Company, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


For mouth wash or 
gargle, a teaspoon- 
ful of Zonite ina 
quarter-glass of 
water twice a day. 
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a ritual, Mary began: “The truth between 
us always, no matter what happens. Freedom 
whenever one or the other wants it—’”’ She 
stopped with eyes and mouth both open, then 
put her hands over her face as if to shut out 
the devastating thought trying to break into 
her mind. She lifted her head and heard her. 
self speaking it word by word: 

““You—love—some-one—else.” 

“Tt is more difficult to explain than that.” 

“You want to leave me?” 

Her husband shook his head. ‘Less than 
I want anything in the world. I love you mor 
than I have ever loved you. But—l’ve 
broken faith with you.” 

“Robert, you mean—you mean—” 

Mary caught the sides of her chair and held 
herself rigid. Then her hands went swiftly 
to her breast. She pressed her flattened fingers 
tight—tighter—because somehow she must 
manage to hold together this thing that was 
going to pieces inside her—this thing that 
was herself. 

Across from her, where Robert had been, 
sat some one who seemed a stranger, almost 
anenemy. She looked at him with alien eyes— 
this man who was pulling the solid under. 
pinnings of her life away from her. He was 
speaking. She heard his voice with a fragment 
of her consciousness. 

“It is not an easy thing to ask any woman 
to understand—you, perhaps, less than most, 
You seem so strong, Mary, so sure. I thought 
I was strong, too. Until a month ago, | 
thought that your trust in me was as safe as— 
mine in you. I thought I was as great an 
idealist about love as you. I have discovered 
things in me I did not dream were there.” 


MARY tried to listen. Nothing mattered 

but the incredible fact. Her mind refused 
to register it, yet it would register nothing else. 
“Robert has done this to me . . . to m 
. . . another woman . . . in my place.” 

“There’s nothing I can say in defense of 
myself, yet I must try to make you under 
stand,” he was saying. 

“The details do not matter. I understand 
well enough.” 

It was the first time Mary had spoken, and 
her voice in her own ears was hard and dead. 
Her husband winced. She saw the cords in 
his hands swell as he took a new grip on the 
arms of his chair. When he spoke again, it 
was without hope, like a man convicted before 
sentence. 

“Yes, Mary, they do matter. I can’t leave 
anything to your imagination. It began m 
loneliness for you—in utter wretchedness. 
Each month was harder than the last. The 
night I came home and found your letter from 
Florence telling me that you had changed 
your plans again, I couldn’t stand the place.” 

The look in Mary’s eyes made him pause 
for a minute. Then: 

“Oh, don’t think I’m excusing myself. If 
you were like the wives of a lot of men in this 
town, perhaps there’d be some excuse, but 
you’re not. I know you couldn’t help it 
There’s no one to blame but myself. I met 
the girl by chance. I knew her years ago, 
before I knew you. Her marriage had gont 
smash. She, too, was wretched . . . I have 
not seen her since. I shall never see her agalt 

. . [had to tell you, Mary. I couldn't 
lie to you—even to keep you.” 

As he finished, there was something, the 
stark honesty of his telling, or perhaps the 
droop of his body, that threatened for a second 
the hard, dead thing that lay where Marys 
heart had been. 

It was only for a second. Other thoughts 
came. No, he had spoiled it. He had taken 
their love, upon which their whole shining life 
together had been built, and dragged it in the 
dirt. She felt soiled . . . cheated. If she 
had been like the women Mr. Smith despised, 
if she had been a flighty, irresponsible wile 
who deliberately shirked her share of the job 
. . « but she had her work to do. Sheh 
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been lonely, too. She had known wretched- 
ness. What if it had been she instead of 
Robert! 

She put the question to him. Her words 
were acid with bitterness. In her heart she 
felt the blind impulse of the person who has 
been deeply hurt to strike out in retaliation. 

Her husband answered gravely. “I’ve 
thought of that, too, Mary. It would hurt— 
like the very devil—but I know now what 
my answer would be. There’s nothing I could 
not forgive you. If you could only imagine 
yourself tempted. If you could only imagine 
that there might be things in you—things you 
don’t suspect—” 

Mary interrupted him with a shake of her 
head. It was almost dark in the room, and he 
could not see her eyes. 

“You think so now, Robert, but you don’t 


know what it does to one. I’m sorry—but. 


it’s all gone—here.” 

Her voice was a whisper as she put both 
hands to her heart again. He took them and 
held them tight. 

“But, Mary—” his voice was almost a sob— 
“you must know that I love you. You must 
believe that I have never loved any other 
woman—that I never can love any one else. 
Oh, my dear, to think that I’ve hurt you! 
That I’ve lost you!” 

He bowed his head above her hands and 
crushed them tight. Then he got up. 

At the door he turned once and looked at 
her. Neither of them spoke. She heard the 
diminuendo of his steps in the hall, then the 
bang of the outer door. She was alone. Alone 
there in the dark. She slipped to the floor and 
buried her head in the cushions of the big 
chair, still warm from the warmth of Robert’s 


ly. 

Sometime during the night she dragged 
herself up, stiff and aching, and started for the 
bedroom. At the door she stopped. No— 
not there. She wouldn’t sleep there. She felt 
her way back along the hall to the living-room. 
She would light no lights. Even in the dark, 
the familiarity of it all hurt her. It was a dead 
thing—a corpse—the corpse of a home. The 
amen of the freesias and violets oppressed 

er. 

Finally she fell asleep on the couch with her 
clothes on. She saw the bedroom. Moonlight 
was sifting through the ruffled muslin curtains. 
It lay in a great white streak across the bed 
... her bed and Robert’s. She cupped 
her hands and filled them with it. It was 
beauty—tangible, shimmering beauty. To be 
able to touch it like this. Wonderful—Robert 
was asleep already—so soon. She was raising 
herself up on one elbow to look at his dear 
dark head there on the pillow. How peacefully 
he slept, like a child! Who was there . 
there . . . on the other side of him . . . 


HE awoke with a scream. She was cold. 

Dawn was coming through the living-room 
windows. Why was she dressed? What time 
was it? She had been dreaming . . . some- 
thing terrible. What was it she had been 
dreaming? Something had happened. Why, 
it was morning! Robert had come—and gone. 
Why was Robert gone? Robert never went 
away. It was she who went away. In all the 
years they had been married she had never 
been a night here alone, without Robert. Oh, 
that was it! Robert had killed . . . it was 
coming back—all of it . . . 

The days went by, and the nights. They 
were only three, as Mary Brent tore them off 
the desk calendar, but each dragged itself out 
More miserably than the last. She had seen 
No one, telephoned no one. Desperately each 
morning she tried to gather herself together 
to go out and do something. She must plan. 
She must pick up life and go on. But how? 
Each new turning led her back into the same 
blind alley; without Robert there was no life 
to pick up. She wouldn’t think. She would 
tead. She chose at random—Eunice Tietjens 
—and opened carelessly: 


“Between us two a silence lies 
Ringed all around with sound. 
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Making pride an every-day habit £ 


Students at Washington Irving High School, 
New York City, are old enough and wise 
enough to appreciate the importance of per- 
sonal appearance. 


With them, pride has become an every-day 
habit. For pride is just another name for 
self-respect. And self-respect is a virtue to 
be cultivated every day in the year. 


Begin early to make your children self-respecting. 
Teach them that outward appearance not only in- 
duces self-respect but commands respect from others. 


It should be just as easy to form a good habit as a 
bad one. Take shoes for example. Untidy, unpol 
ished shoes are inexcusable in man, woman or child. 


Of all good habits, the daily shine is one of the 
most easily acquired. A home shoe shining outfit 
and the right kind of shoe polish—that’s all you need. 


And shining shoes at home is a sensible way of 
practicing thrift. It saves both time and money. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘look at your shoes!" 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 50c 
to the Shinola Company, Rochester, N.Y .for 
the Shinola Home Set and two boxes Shinola 
Shoe Polish, or 75c to the F. F. Dalley 
Company, Inc., Buffalo N. Y., or $1.10 to 
Hamilton, Can., for the 2-in-1 Shining Kit 
and two boxes 2-in-]1 Shoe polish. 


Bixby's | 2inl 
Shining Kit 


Sor Black, White, Tan, Brown and O<Blood Shoes 


Polishes for all colors and kinds of shoes—for dry shoes—for wet 
shoes—children’s shoes—men’s shoes and women’s shoes. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Liquid Polish 


S. M. Brxsy & Co., Inc. _ F. F. Dattey Company, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y.and Hamilton,Can. 
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Is it costing you -™ 
foo much : 
to live ? 


Why not utilize the experience 
and advice of such famous authori- 
ties on home management and in- 
terior decorating as Mildred Maddocks Bentley, Helen Koues, 
and others of Good Housekeeping’s staff? 


Here are 34 bulletins on home 
management and interior decorating 


Do you know how to choose the right furniture? Or retouch 
the old? How to put sunlight into a gloomy room? And stencil 
furniture and fabrics? What accessories to choose? How to 
make your room seem larger? Good Housekeeping’s Studio of 
Furnishings and Decorations has prepared the following 
bulletins. They are practical, generously illustrated, and 
easily followed: 


O The Formal Living Room 

The Informal Living Room 

The Sun Parlor or Porch 

How to Make a Dining-Living Room 

Stenciling Furniture and Fabrics at Home 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for Doors and Windows 
How to Make Lamp Shades 

How to Equip the 

The Decorative Use of Slip Covers and How to Make Them . . 
How to Make Rag Rugs 

How to Paint Furniture 

Floor Finishes and Coverings 

Interior Woodwork and Wall Finishes 

Furnishing and Decorating a 5-Room Home for $2000 


Furnishings 
and 
Decorations 
Folios 
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Working directions and hot iron patterns for: 


Parchment c Rose Candle Shield . 

0 Italian Candle Shield 

Lamp CG Double Candle Shield 

0 Upright Floral Shade 

Shades Tree Design Shade . 
O) Floral Medallion Shade 


Conserve Your Time, Money and Effort 


If you want more time for your husband, for your children, 
for your clubs; if you want to save at least 10% on your house- 
hold expenses; if you want to cook delicious dishes, or do your 
work better in less time and with less effort—get these bulletins: 


Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equipment 
Salads and Salad Dressings 
Vegetable Main Dishes 
Pies and Pastries 
—e Jams and Pickles 
ish and Shellfish Cookery 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience 
Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart” 
“Household Devices Tested and Approved,” a 64-page book 
Cleaning Methods that Save Labor 
Machine Washing Without Boiling 
Canning by Safe Methods 
Fireless Cookery 
Cooking by Temperature 
Cloth-Covered Spring Back Binder to hold above bulletins . 





Good 
Housekeeping 
Institute 
Bulletins 


Doonooooooo0000 


Check the Folios and Bulletins you want and send money 
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Part-Time Marriage 


Beneath the crash of work-day cries, 
Beneath night’s whispering of sighs 
It wraps me round.” 

Yes. It was like that. But here she was 
again back in the same pocket. Activity! 
She must do something. She smoothed the 
cushions. 

Mechanically she washed and dried the 
dishes left from her untasted supper. There 
was nothing more to do. The room was in 
perfect order. 

One hand reached the candlesticks on the 
mantel, moved them a fraction of an inch, 
then measuredly moved them back again. 

The clock on St. Mark’s struck eight, eight 
and the whole night ahead. How could she 
endure it? This—and all the nights to come. 
The room smothered her. She threw the 
window wider open. A hot wind was blowing, 
too hot for May. 


WORK! That was it. She must work. She 

must plunge into it deeper and deeper. 
Not a moment to think. Not a moment to feel. 
Work till she was dog tired. Then sleep and 
more work. She was no weakling. She was 
a grown-up, disciplined human being before 
she met Robert. What was the good of dis- 
cipline if she were to go under now? 

But the waste of it, the emptiness. She 
threw out her arms and clenched her hands. 
If something would happen—anything. If she 
could only feel about life as Ann Robins felt, 
or even Mr. Smith. If she could take it lightly. 
But what was the use of standards if you were 
to toss them away when the first test came. 

“It is the unforgivable. It is. It is.” She 
said it over and over, as though the very walls 
were challenging her and she must beat them 
down. 

She went into the bedroom and opened the 
windows. Across the back yard an oblong of 
light flashed into the black wall. Then another 
and another. People were coming home from 
dinner. Behind the shabby lace curtains, 
rooms, occupants, lives, etched themselves 
in like quick chalk sketches on a screen. 

A boy pulled off his coat and took up a 
guitar. Laboriously he picked at the strings. 
The window was closed, and no sound came, 
The boy dropped the instrument and sat 
listlessly, staring at nothing. Even in her 
own wretchedness Mary Brent had a moment 
of pity for his feeble effort to celebrate the 
spring. 

Then movement in the room above caught 
her eyes. She saw a plump, middle-aged man 
and a girl in a gay green hat. The girl looked 
curiously about. The man helped her to take 
off her coat and carefully adjusted it on a 
hanger. The girl patted her blonde hair before 
a mirror and the man fell heavily into a chair 
by the window. Then he reached out and 
pulled the girl to his lap. He kissed her, and 
their silhouettes merged into one. 

Mary shivered in the hot wind. The couple, 
suddenly conscious of the world beyond their 
circle of light, drew apart. The man drew 
down the shade. Mary shut the window and 
locked it. 

She would go to bed. One could not go to 
bed at this hour. Besides, another night like 
last night! That terrible recurring dream! 
This empty shell of a home! She couldn’t— 
stand it! Then she threw herself on the bed 
and sobbed. What if it were like this all the 
time! If she were always alone here, this 
spring and all the springs. Could she endure 
it? “Unless you can imagine yourself tempted 
—unless you can imagine that there might 
be things in you, things you don’t suspect—” 

Perhaps there were—perhaps in all people. 
In her, even more than in most, perhaps. It 
was true that she had rever been tempted. 
She had never been alone. Home, college, 
her brothers—then Robert. Life, for all her 
independence, had wrapped her close with 
protection. She had never known loneliness, 
or even boredom. She had been safe and sure, 
a darling of the gods. If she were a derelict 
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here in New York, coming home to nothing 
night after night—if there were only some 
older woman she could talk to—some one who 
would understand, some one who knew life. 

Mr. Chadwick—but he was a man. It was 
a woman’s point of view she wanted. Elizabeth 
Archer! She took her hands out of her hair 
and flung up her head. She spoke the name 
aloud. Something almost like hope came 
beating back into her heart. Elizabeth 
Archer knew life. If she could only find her, 
she would help her to see. A woman with 
those eyes... 

Mary looked at the clock and then went 
quickly to the telephone. She called the 
Plaza. Mrs. Archer was not registered. She 
asked for the mail clerk. Yes, they had a for- 
warding address, but were not permitted to 
give it out. She pleaded urgently. The clerk 
was obdurate. Then she thought of Mr. 
Smith at the University Club. It was just a 
chance that he might know. He was not in. 
Again she called the Plaza. This time she 
asked for the manager and gave her name. 
She was convincing. He gave her a number 
near Fifth Avenue in the Seventies. Hurriedly 
she ran her eyes through the A’s in the bulky 
telephone book. Then she tried Information, 
to be told again that the number listed at that 
address was a private one and could not be 
given out. 

Mary was feverishly determined now. She 
must see Mrs. Archer. It had become a pas- 
sion, almost an obsession. She must see her 
at once. All her energy was concentrated 
upon it. Just for a second her sense of fitness 
came to the surface. It was nearly nine o’clock. 
Wuat would Elizabeth Archer think of her 
rushing in unannounced at such an hour. It 
might not be convenient. She might have 
guests. Like a drunkard needing alcohol, she 
forced every other consideration out of her 
consciousness and, reaching for the house 
telephone, asked the night man to call a taxi. 

She changed swiftly to a street dress and 
was waiting in the hall when the driver ar- 
rived. a the theater-going rush was 
overv: ..n Avenue, the swift-speeding taxi 
seemed to crawl. 

The butler who answered her ring looked at 
Mary quizzically, then led her into a reception 
hall done in old Italian with arched doorways, 
a slender, winding staircase of wrought iron 
leading out of it. He shook his head when 
she asked to see Mrs. Archer. 

“Madam is seeing no one,” he said, and 
added, ‘She is quite ill.” 

“Oh,” cried Mary with a look of such dis- 
tress in her gray eyes that it lit a flicker of 
sympathy in the eyes of the solemn-faced 
servant. 

“T am so sorry. It is so urgent. Are you 
sure Mrs. Archer is too ill to see me? If you 
will announce me, I am sure she will make an 
exception if it is at all possible.” 


UNCONSCIOUSLY, in her distress, Mary 

had raised her voice. Apparently it 
reached to the vague regions above, for a 
nurse, white-capped and aproned, spoke from 
the head of the stairs. 

“Who is it, Martin?” 

“Mrs. Brent to see Madam,” he answered. 

Mary heard her name repeated, then a 
request to come up. 

“You will not let Mrs. Archer detain you 
long,” said the nurse. “I have the doctor’s 
orders to keep her quiet. Her ears are sharp. 
She recognized your voice and insisted on 
seeing you.” 

Speaking in a whisper, the nurse led the 
way across the hall to an open door. Propped 


‘ up In a mass of small shell-tinted pillows on a 


chaise longue lay Elizabeth Archer. Her 
delicate face was gray even in the warmth 
of the soft, rose-shaded light. The hand she 
stretched out was unbelievably fragile. 

Conscience-stricken, Mary paused in the 
middle of the room. “I shouldn’t have come,” 
she said, and in her voice was genuine com- 
punction. “I have thought only of myself. 
You are ill.” 
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Canning by tlie Baal 


This young housewife is canning tomatoes. She never canned 
tomatoes before though she had some canning lessons in the 
Public School. She isn’t afraid her tomatoes will spoil because 
she knows this is impossible if she sterilizes the jars thoroughly 
and supplies each one with a perfect seal. 


Canning by the book is safer than canning by guesswork, be- 


cause the time necessary for the sterilization of every ordinary 
food product has been worked out accurately by trained ob- 
servers and combined into sterilization tables which may ab- 
solutely be relied upon. The Cold Pack method of canning is 
so simple that it requires only conscientious attention to the 
instructions. Work with the clock in sight. Time your steriliza- 
tion from the minute the water boils hard. Do not shorten the 
prescribed period and be sure to use 


*GOOD @ LUCK 
JAR RUBBERS 


the rubbers every housewife knows about. 
trusted to keep germ-laden air out of glass cans. 


They can be 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They come packed in the case with 
the following well known brands of fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, 
Atlas GOOD LUCK, Schram Ever Seal and Schram Acme. If 
your grocer does not keep them send 10 cents for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


We will mail you our book on Cold Pack Canning. 
It contains full instructions with sterilization tables 
and many novel and excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
20 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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Part-Time Marriage 


“T am glad you have come. You have heen 
on my mind all day,” said Mrs. Archer. Then 
smiling slightly, “It is curious—almost as 
though I had called you. Sit here, my dear.” 

Mary took the outstretched hand and 
dropped into a seat beside her. “Shouldn’t 


you be actually in bed?” she asked. ; 
“No. It is easier to breathe lying so. It 

is my heart. The Viennese specialist prepared P 

me, but I did not expect it—quite so soon.” 
She spoke slowly, laboriously. “I am afraid 

I seemed very strange to you, on Sunday night. 

I should have explained, but I could not. The 


shock came so suddenly— It was impossible 
—to—speak of it. Afterward, in the cabin, 
I was too ill. I think I must have been un- 
conscious most of the night— But you— 
tell me of you.. Something has happened. 
You, too, had—news.” 

Mary nodded, slowly. “Yes,” she said, “the 
worst.” 

Elizabeth Archer put out a quickly respon- 
sive hand: “My dear! I am so sorry— Tell t 
me. 

Briefly, Mary told her. First, the bald fact, 
Then Robert’s story, as he had told it to her. 

The older woman listened quietly. Some- 
times it seemed almost as though she did not P 
hear, again as though she were hearing more I 
than Mary said. Compassion was in her eyes, f 
and something else. They were dark with 
recollection. Before Mary finished speaking, 

Mrs. Archer shook her head. r 

“T know, my dear—all about it. But it’s | 
not the worst. I once thought that, too. It 
took me ten years to know the worst. I learned 
it—last—Sunday night.” 

For a moment her slender, bloodless fingers 
pressed tight against closed eyelids. Then, 
with a gesture of determination to go on, she 
threw up her head again. 

“T’m so glad you have come to me. If there 
had been any one to whom I could have gone, 
ten years ago—any one person who saw things 
as I have come to see them—how different my 
life would have been—my life and the life of 
the man I loved. 

“T was what Mr. Smith called a ‘part-time’ 
wife. It was not that I did not love my hus- 
band—I adored him—but I was thoughtless 
and selfish. I did what many of the other 
women of my set did—took everything, gave 
nothing. I went to Palm Beach or Hot Springs 
in the winter and to Newport or Europe in the 
summer. During the eight years of our mar- 
riage, I was away at least half the time. It 
was partly because I wanted change, excite- 
ment; partly because it was ‘the thing to do.’” 
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AT a rich effect this beautiful Spanish table, with its 

carved surfaces and quaint colonnade, would give to your 

living room, You can see this handsome design at your 
leading furniture stores, who display broad collections of Imperial 
Tables for home enrichment. They are made of fine, enduring 
woods, by skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen. 


“‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow”’ is a free booklet on how to make 
your home more beautiful with tables. Write Dept. B. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
*‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS ° MICHIGAN 
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Tea Rooms, Clubs, Hotels, Restaurants, Motor Inns 
call for ambitious women, all ages. 


Big salaries, fine living, quick advancement, fascinating work in America’s 
Fourth Largest Industry. Train at home—past experience unnecessary. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of Spare- P 
Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other executive, FLIZABETH ARCHER'S eyes filled with Ps 
Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch with excellent disgust as she reiterated, “ ‘The thing to fc 
opportunities. do!’ How I have come to hate that phrase, 


Thousands of Lewis Students are winning success in this uncrowded field. One and to distrust all that it means. Then—I dis- 0 

student writes: “I am now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fashion- trusted nothing. I was sure of myself—of 

able section—salary $3,600 per year, with beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” lif fhim. Sure of my right to be a darling 

Free Book “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY” gives full details, Write for it today of the gods—to take pcs and give noth- 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS ing. When the crisis came, and I needed under- 

Room F-2473 CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. Washington, D.C. | standing to meet life, I had only self-righteous- t) 
ness and wounded vanity. My husband told 
me that he had been unfaithful—but that he 
loved me. He pleaded with me not to break 
up our home. I told him he had killed my love. 
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Begin With Bassinet, Use as Crib 


and Playpen, at Cost of One Article 


Kidaie-Koop, the modern Crib, 
Bassinet, and Playpen will 
; care for baby from birth 
, through crib years. More re- 
liable than a nurse. 
Kiddie-Koops are made in sev- 
eral sizes; from 40 inches up to 
standard crib lengths—fold 8 
inches wide without removing 
springs or mattress. Finished, 
white or ivory. Now priced 
from $16.25 up, freight extra. 
Write today for Free Booklet. 
If your dealer cannot supply, 
ask us for prices. E. M. Trimble 
Mfg. Co., 430 Central Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Look for this name- 


A Vertes Kiddie-Koop 
CIDDIE-KOOP 
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Hill Champion Clothes Beser 


By this trade <a> mark you may know you are 
getting a genuine Hill Dryer, the original hich 
grade clothes yard accessory. The Hill Champion 
gives you more room on your grounds because it 
can be removed when not in use. It gives you more 
time on wash days because it saves half the time 


hanging the wash. 150 feet of line can be reached 
from one spot. Our folder C will give you complete 
information. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 


48 Central Street Worcester, Mass. 


How little I knew about love, then! It was my 
pride he had hurt. That destroyed us both. 
We had everything with which to make life— 
and I threw it away. If I had been able to put 
myself in his place as I have since learned to! 
If I had had any genuine basis of comparison, 
how differently I should have acted!” 

“But, Mrs. Archer—how—could you ever— 
have been sure again?” asked Mary. 

“Nothing in life is sure. One can not be 
sure of happiness. If one could, one would 
be careless of it.” 

“Then you believe with Mr. Chadwick— 
that there is no unpardonable sin?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have come to believe that, 
and to believe also with him that one should 
not put too much strain on the other person's 
rope. Don’t think I minimize the hurt. 














iC know what it is. But I have seen men and 
7 women endure selfishness and cruelty from 
ve been each other—a hideous daily routine of petty 
Then abuse—and I threw away something which 
Lost as still had possibilities of dignity and beauty 
ear. and love.” 
d and “Js it too late?” asked Mary, her own prob- 
ouldn’t lem submerged for the moment in that of this 
delicate, white-faced woman. 
0. It “Too late,” said Elizabeth Archer. Then, 
epared after a long silence: 
oye “In Vienna a specialist told me my weeks 
afraid were numbered. I wanted him to know that 
night. my love had outlived my pride. I was coming 
The home to tell him so. I was too late. Mr. 
ossible Demerest, who dropped dead last Saturday— 
cabin, was—my—husband.” 
en Un- Mary was crying now, softly, her head down 
yous on the cushioned arms of the chaise longue. 
pened, Elizabeth Archer lay quietly back on the 
a pillow, eyes closed. They did not speak for 
» “the several minutes, then the older woman put 
out a hand and touched Mary’s shoulder: 
espon- “When one has paid a terrible price for a 
- Tell truth, it helps if one can pass it on. If your 
love is really dead, there is nothing more to 
d fact. say, but love, real love, dies very hard.” 
her. Mary lifted eyes of gratitude and hope. 
Some- “You are wonderful,” she said, then slowly, 
id not as though repeating a lesson: “Dignity .. . 
mom Beauty . . . Love . . . Robert and I—the 
— future—Oh, Mrs. Archer—Oh—thank youl” 
. wil 
aking, 
a The Bride of Red Wing 
io 5 Lake 
(Continued from page 35) 
inge’ 
Then, called Rome City—exactly why, it would take 
1, she a philosopher to tell, since it had nothing in the 
world to do with Rome, and it was so tiny that 
there it scarcely deserved the name of “village” 
gone, when I first became acquainted with it. It 
hings was a peculiar lake, spreading into broad sheets 
t my of water in places and then narrowing to high- 
ife of banked channels; widening into marshy places 
having all sorts of water growth; lying shallow 
time’ over mucky beds where yellow water lilies 
hus- bloomed, and growing deeper where the white 
rtless ones lifted to the sky faces of beauty unsur- 
other passed by any flowers that ever grew any- 
gave where. There were many places where large 
rings oan of forest growth, big hardwood trees 
n the elonging to that belt which runs across New 
mar- York State, Southern Michigan, and Northern 
_ It Ohio and Indiana, reached the perfection of 
cite- as lovely trees as the world has to offer in oaks, 
loo elms, maples, beeches, lindens, every tree 
habitual to that location and some which were 
with rare. This stretch of magnificent forest had, 
g to for good measure, two or three unusual oaks 
rase, and Kentucky coffee trees, frequent specimens 
dis- of burled maple and walnut and wild cherry, 
al and among the bushes customarily found with 
ling such forests there was the music of the cas- 
oth- tanets of the hop tree and the cymbals of the 
der- wafer ash. There was the lace of chionanthus, 
ous- the bloody berries of the northern holly; there 
told were in profusion the pale velvet of the wild 
t he rose and the snow of the massed heads of elder 
eak with dogwood in the early spring, and before 
ove. that, the purplish tints of the Judas tree. 
my Vines ran everywhere, among them Dutch- 
oth. man’s pipe and bittersweet and ground nut 
Saal with its brown and lavender velvet clusters 
put of bloom, and discorea villosa with its exquisite 
tol leaves, and moonseed with its purple and blue 
on, fruit and leaves more beautiful than English 
ivy. 
—_ ‘The lake made its way southward for 
leisurely miles, and to these woods that sur- 
be rounded it were added every vine and shrub 
uld and the very rarest of the wild flowers that 
botanists knew. On the shores of this lake 
oe I have found Hooker’s orchid, rattlesnake 
plantain, and twenty-three other orchids rang- 
at, ing from pink snake’s mouth to “three birds.” 
uld The gold lady-slipper was at home on many a 
n’s Stretch running to the water. Sometimes they 
I were so luxuriant they grew a pair of these 


exquisite flowers proudly upheld side by side. 

















N O’Lotus-San breathes 

charm of the mystic Orient, 

a whisper of seas borne along 

the wind, moonlight stillness and 
a town of gold. 














O’Lotus-San means the true Lotus 
flower—an exquisite new perfume. 









O’Lotus-San is a fascinating fra- 
grance, in a dainty bottle all its 
own, wrapped in real Madagascar 
straw and sealed with an 
authentic Oriental lucky coin. 












... & treasured possession, an 
a» ,* adorable gift, a unique achieve- 
ment of Vantine’s genius. 













Non-commercial sample package 
for $1.00 by mail 










A. A. VANTINE & Co., INC. 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 









































What has been your experience? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING would like to know 
¥ 

As you are aware, everything advertised in Good 
Housekeeping is guaranteed. 

The purpose of this guarantee is to protect you when 
you purchase goods. 

The guarantee represents considerable effort on the part 
of the publisher and we would appreciate enormously 
hearing from readers who have found Good Housekeeping’s 
guarantee, or its endorsement, an aid in buying. Write 
us, describing your experiences fully. Kindly address 
Good Housekeeping, Attention D. L. Hedges, 119 West 
40th Street, New York. 
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This coiffure, “The Velvet Wave,” is the latest creation for 
woman or girl who owns long, dark hair. By Hepner’s, 
New York and Washington, coiffeurs to notable 
women of the stage, screen and society 





The Bride of Red Wing Lake 


From the south end, which was the highest, 
the water flowed north, set in a current by 
many springs around the shore-line and by the 
outlet of the little Elkhart, and naturally all 
this wild life, with the white and gold lilies 
and the blue flags cf the shore-line for added 
attractions, lured every bird and butterfly and 
dragon-fly native to that part of the country. 
The first time I ever visited that lake has 


| not an hour that does not stand out distinct 


in my memory. I had dreamed of a place like 
that. My brooks in childhood had taught me 


G | what might be expected when truly deep wood 
~ | and large bodies of water met in loving con- 


| junction. 
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Rinsing 
Thwarts the “Dry Peril” 


pen most important part of the sham- 
poo is the rinsing. Unless every bit of 
the cleansing material is washed away 
completely, the health of the hair is im- 
paired and dryness and brittleness follow. 


Women and girls who use Caroco 
Cocoanut O11 SHampoo never have any 
of that trouble, for Caroco is the gt 
and easy rinsing shampoo. Every trace 0: 
it is readily rinsed away with the dirt, 
dust and excess oils. 


Use Caroco as often as you wish; it 
will not harm your hair. Its full, sudsy 
banks of lather goaway entirely, without 
any rinsing diffculty, and the hair is left 
perfectly clean, soft, smooth and light. 


50c a Bottle at Drug Stores 
and Toilet Goods Counters 

= Caroco LaBorATORIES 
Union, S$. C. 


; Approved by Good Housekeeping Bu- 
q reau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


QUICK-RINSING 
COCOANUT OIL 
SHAMPOO 


Valuable Booklet ! 
Get yours by mailing coupon! 


Caroco Lasoratorirs, Union, §. C. 


Send me your first booklet, “Correct Coiffures 
for Every Occasion,” showing the newest ways to 
dress the hair. 
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The first time I ever visited this 
lake I was left in a peculiar degree to my own 
devices. I had come as the guest of the sweet- 


| heart of one of my elder sisters. It was a habit 


of theirs to rent a boat, row it to some par- 
ticularly attractive place on the bank, and 
amuse themselves with conversation, reading, 
and discussing their own interests. In the 
meantime I might take the boat and exercise 
my muscle on experiments in rowing and on 
investigating the shore-line. Nothing in all 
this world could have suited me better. There 
was a Chautauqua assembly convening on a 
big island in the lake, where the best talent of 
the country was engaged in delivering lectures, 
giving concerts and plays. There was a huge 
pipe organ and particularly fine music, but so 
long as I could get the oars of a boat in my 
fingers and the freedom of the lake and the 
banks at my command, neither the music nor 
the best that Henry Ward Beecher and DeWitt 
Talmadge and Sam Jones had to offer made 
any difference to me. At night I dutifully 
listened to the music and thought over the 
lectures, but during the daytime I worked on 
perfecting myself in rowing and exploring the 
lake shore. 


MY FIRST day out in a boat happened to be 
with a middle-aged man who was the 
brother of my landlady. Just why he took a 
youngster in short skirts and first-year high- 
school attainments in the way of education into 
his charge and spent a day teaching her to mas- 
ter every trick possible to a boat, is beyond my 
conception. His sister told me that he was an 
expert oarsman, that he had been familiar with 
the water all his life, that he would take good 
care of me and would be pleased to teach me to 
row. So with all the confidence in the world 
I went with him, and my confidence was in no 
way disappointed. The day we spent together 
on Sylvan Lake was wonderful. The weather 
was perfect. God never made a lake more 
beautiful. Spring and summer were just 
merging. The birds were still singing with 
courting enthusiasm, and it was my first day 
in a boat on water. I was permitted to sit in 
the oarsman’s seat and take those oars in my 
strong young hands and make that boat walk 
the water backward or forward or turn at my 
bidding. I very speedily learned how to ma- 
nipulate it, and I took the utmost pride in 
being an apt scholar, in watching so carefully 
that I never had to be told but once. I tried 
to consider every movement, to make it a 
graceful and an efficient movement, and I had 
the physical strength to do anything I chose 
with a boat; so I rowed for uncounted miles 
around the lake shore, pausing for raptures 
over lilied pools. We loitered through the 
shadows of great trees and floated with the 
current down deep channels where we went a 
reasonable rate with no exertion whatever. 
By and by noon came, and then we did an 
exceedingly reprehensible thing. We realized 
that we were many, many miles from home, 
and we were annoyingly hungry. While we 
were figuring on whether there would be any 
chance of finding something to eat at one of the 
farms that ran down to the water’s edge, we 
came around a cove, and above us on a bank 
we heard resounding voices. We discovered 
that a Sunday-School picnic was in progress in 
a beautiful beech wood which ran down to a 
cove bordered with bushes and cat-tails. 


As we softly edged our way under the shadow 
of the bushes and over the lily pads, we caught 
sight of a number of clothes baskets—ig, 
deep, broad, oblong baskets such as I was ac- 
customed to seeing used in the country where 
families numbered from a dozen up—and | 
knew what those baskets contained, and so did 
my escort. I looked at him, and he looked at 
me, and kneeling forward, he crept down the 
center of the boat and motioned me to change 
places with him. Then he took the oars, and 
with extreme expertness he nosed the prow of 
the boat up to within a few feet of those 
baskets, and I softly stepped from the boat, 
and under the cover of the sheltering branches, 
made a raid on them. When I came back, I 
had fried chicken for two and hard-boiled eggs 
and cookies and bread and butter and a pie 
and every blessed thing that ever went into 
clothes baskets groaning with food in the days 
when all the world was fertile and everybody 
had so much food that they fattened the pigs 
on the excess from the table and gave bounti- 
fully to every passer-by on the road. 

Just as I arose with my plunder and started 
for the boat, some sharp-eyed individual espied 
me and set upayell. It was a frantic dash that 
I made, and a mighty leap that I took to my 
end of the boat. The impact of my weight shot 
it far into the water, and I dropped on the 
seat, and a skilful oarsman put distance 
between us and that bank at a rate that was 
amazing. Then we rowed back around the lake 
shore until we thought we were secure, and 
acknowledged ourselves to be the blackest of 
sinners. We had stolen. We had taken things 
that did not belong to us. But we were really 
hungry; it was a holiday; it was June; while 
there were baskets and baskets of food, and our 
contrition was not of the brand that could even 
be designated “skin-deep.” So we finished a 
wonderful day, and when it was over I was 
pronounced sufficiently skilful to take a boat 
and row it safely anywhere I chose. 

My mind was so filled with blue skies across 
which swallows and water birds were skim- 
ming, with great forests and bloomful bushes 
and vines, with water flowers new and strange 
to me, with exultation over my new prowess in 
being able to make a boat walk the water at 
my will, that when I went to bed I could not 
go to sleep. I had only to close my eyes in 
order to see, as clearly as I had seen at any 
time during the day, the slant of the sunshine 
on the water, to hear the voices of laughing, 
happy people, the roll of the great pipe organ 
on the island, and the bird songs; to recall the 
quackings of the ducks in the sedgy places, and 
the chattering of coot and grebe, while my ears 
were fairly glutted with the notes of the red 
wings. All day long I had heard them and 
seen their blood and orange wings for the first 
time. They never had deigned to stop, when 
coming up from southern migration, at any of 
my small brooks. They always had come 
farther north to the still waters and the open 
spaces of the lakes. 


THs was my first introduction to this lake 

which many years afterward I named to suit 
myself, in honor of these birds, Red-Wing. In 
the years that ensued, winter became a time 
of effort during which, by some hook or crook, 
I must amass enough money to pay my fare 
and supply me with food for another period at 
Sylvan Lake. And so the years crept on, one 
after another, and each year, in some way, | 
managed, sometimes for a whole glorious 
month, to make a field trip to the lake. In their 
passing, the years had brought to me a home 
of my own and a youngster I was doing my best 
to rear in the way I thought she should go. 
But I had not reached the place, and I never 
shall reach it, where I shall give up devoting 
some part of each day to the stiffest effort I 
can make at personal improvement. I had 
been taught from childhood to count that day 
lost on which I had not learned something that 
I did not know before, on which I could not 
paint a little better picture than I had painted 
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the previous day, upon which I could not 
execute a piece of music with a slight degree 
more facility in some particular than I had 
done on the yesterday. : 

Again it was early June. With my family I 
was staying at Triplett’s Hotel on Sylvan Lake. 
I had reached the place where self-expression 
had become a material thing, and I had accu- 
mulated from my work sufficient funds to 
make me financially independent. I was look- 
ing for a location upon which to build a work- 
shop in the most available territory I could 
fnd for my natural history productions, and 
in all miy search in Northern Ohio, Southern 
Michigan, Northern Illinois and Indiana, I had 
been able to find no one spot that so suited me 
for my individual purposes as Sylvan Lake. 
The thought I had in mind at the time was to 
buy a cottage far toward the head of the lake, 
surrounded by over an acre of ground, heavily 
wooded, and there, among its birds and lily 

Is and its stretches of fern and robin’s 
plantain and blue-eyed grass, I would carry 
on my work from early spring until late fall 
drove me back to the cabin I had built on the 
Limberlost. 

It was while I was wavering over this pur- 
chase and trying to make up my mind as to 
whether it was exactly the thing I required for 
my work, that an experience occurred which 
stands out in sheer beauty past almost any 
other I ever have experienced in a lifetime that, 
by the grace of God, has given to me oppor- 
tunity to know much of exquisite beauty. I 
had been studying the violin and had brought 
with me to the laké a beautiful instrument 
especially made for me by an old master musi- 
cian in one of the big musical instrument 
factories of Cincinnati. I did not want to 
bother any one at the hotel with my own par- 
ticular brand of violin music, so every morning 
I slipped from bed before my family was 
awake, and taking my instrument, crept softly 
from the hotel, went to the boat house, and 
taking my boat, rowed to some of the coves at 
the end of the lake and there, with the prow 
backed into the embankment sufficiently to 
hold steady, I would do my practising for the 
edification of the muskrats and the ground 
hogs of the bank, for the birds that were flying 
through the trees and nesting around the water. 


HIS particular morning in June, I had 

slipped out earlier than usual. [had taken a 
new route. When I left the channel running 
from Triplett’s Hotel into the broader waters 
toward the southern end of the lake, instead 
of turning to the right as had been my usual 
practise, I turned to the left and rowed past 
the shore-line of the place I coveted, where the 
blue-eyed grass winked among the roots of the 
big oaks, and rounding a little promontory, I 
pulled back into a large bay on the banks of 
which now stand a number of cottages. At 
that time there was no building anywhere near 
except the stone house on the large island, 
which is the summer residence of the Catholic 
bishop of the diocese of Northern Indiana. 
The residence was not yet opened. There was 
not a sign of life on any of the surrounding 
farms, the residences of which lay far away 
bordering the roads. I had a big bay, teeming 
with sheer beauty, all to myself. There were 
the usual hardwood trees climbing the em- 
bankments around the water. There was the 
usual line of shrub and bush border, and be- 
yond the cat-tails and sedges, and spreading 
over the surface, the big circular lily pads, 
while in the prime of their beauty the gold 
lilies, the white lilies, and the blue of water 
hyacinths and of iris outlined the shore, and 
here and there white arrowheads lifted their 
graceful, lacy sprays of white bloom, back of 
them the finer lace of cardinal flower, the gold 
cormucopias of touch-me-not, and among the 
bank bushes, wild rose and alder mist. 

Softly I pushed my boat among the lily 
pads until the prow of it was firmly anchored 
im the bank. Then I sat there, listening and 


The Bride of Red Wing Lake 


absorbing. I have told you that it was June. 
I have told you that it was a world practically 
unspoiled by man in that region. I have no 
words in which to tell you what I got from that 
location or from that morning. I could fill 
half a dozen books with the natural history 
that was a legitimate perquisite of that one 
bay, just as Thoreau said that he could live and 
write for one long lifetime concerning the 
wonders of Walden Pond. I am very familiar 
with Walden Pond as Thoreau saw it, and it 
had not the beginning of the riches that lav in 
that lilied bay, with its hardwood forese und 
its bush, vine, and sedge decoration, in the 
heart of Northern Indiana. 


HAD been watching a bittern standing like 

a soldier at attention and waiting for a luck- 
less frog or water puppy to come sufficiently 
close to his beak for a spear-like thrust, when 
suddenly, out of the clear sky, there came wing- 
ing from some of the trees of the shore-line, 
straight down to the water within a few rods 
of my boat lying like a log—I must have so 
blended that I was not discernible from the 
bushes and the growth around me—~there came 
winging the most wonderful wild bird that I 
ever have seen in freedom in all my life. In- 
stantly I knew, from talk that I had heard since 
childhood, that it was going to be my rare and 
unique privilege to see in a haunt native to it 
what very probably was the last remaining 
specimen of that bird, which on account of its 
unparalleled beauty Linnzus called “the bride.” 
And I knew, too, that with the species the 
“bride” was really the groom. The bride her- 
self was not one-half so gaudy, and at that 
minute was probably in some hollow tree bor- 
dering the lake shore, brooding on a nestful of 
eggs, and the groom, who had stolen the bridal 
robes and taken the name, had come down to 
the water to disport himself for my edification. 

Repeatedly my father had told me of this 
bird, and from my earliest remembrance he 
had bewailed the fact that because of its 
exquisite beauty and the delicacy of its flesh 
it was supposed to be practically extinct. He 
had not hoped, the last time he talked with me 
concerning it, that I ever would be able to see 
more than a mounted museum specimen, and 
here I sat in the gray and gold of a June dawn 
when the world was waking to life all around 
me, and so close that not a feather marking 
was obscured, while there landed, splash! on 
the water in front of me, a male wood duck. 
And the male wood duck is a bird so variously 
and so gorgeously marked that no other bird 
in the ornithology of the whole world can sur- 
pass it in intricacy of pattern and design, in 
multiplicity of color, and in grace. I had not 
rather have seen for myself Mearn’s quail with 
its totem-pole face, or the scissor-tailed swal- 
lovg of the West. 

My bird struck the water daintily, making 
his landing by a slowing-down wing movement 
and extended toes. He sailed down and alighted 
on the water as he might have alighted on the 
earth, while as his feet went under and his 
breast struck, he folded his wings with a flirt 
and sailed before me like a boat. The first 
thing he did was to throw up his head with a 
queer clucking call as if he were crying back to 
his mate: “I am here all safe. Don’t worry 
about me.” Then the head shot forward, and 
the beak plunged under the water, and in one 
movement he encompassed the acts of washing 
his face and taking a drink, because he threw 
up his head and put his bill in the position of a 
drinking bird, and instantly afterward shook 
it to throw the water from his face. He 
breasted me straightly, and the beak that he 
had thrust into the water had a hooked tip 
that came very close to being black. On each 
side of the base there was a triangle that was 
red as blood, and from that a wide, irregular 
marking of pale yellow ran down the sides of 
the bill to the tip. I saw it as he lifted it from 
the water with all the colors exaggerated by 
freshness. * 
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A Mother’s Choice 


Selecting foods for the table 
is a difficult task—also a 
never ending one. A wise 
mother purchases pure and 
wholesome supplies for her 
family to eat and drink. She 
loves to serve the best. 


LORD CALVERT is guaran- 
teed by us and approved by 
Good Housekeeping. It is 
wonderfully rich, flavory and 
delicious. 
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THE LEVERING COFFEE CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


We invite inquiries from 
Dealers 
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THE ALHAMBRA TILE COMPANY 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd. 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE COMPANY 
THE CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO. 
MATAWAN TILE COMPANY 

THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 

THE NATIONAL TILE COMPANY 

OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE COMPANY 
PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS 
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WHEELING TILE COMPANY 
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The Making of a Home 
What a world of difference be- 


tween merely building a house 
and making a home! 


One is a cold proposition—devoid 
of sentiment, lacking in feeling, minus 
the glow that the other affords and 
that occupancy keeps alive. 


Beautiful Tiles represent a home-making 
material. They offer fine, unlimited opportun- 
ities for self-expression, and require a negli- 
gible amount of care after they are in place. 


As a decorative medium they enable you 
to have just what you want in color effects, 
patterns, designs, texture; and provide that no 
less desirable condition called “atmosphere.” 


From the practical standpoint they serve 
supremely well—being permanent in char- 
acter, requiring no upkeep, and making small 
demands in the way of housework. 


There are many places in your home where 
Beautiful Tiles ought to be used. The “Home 
Suggestion Book” will serve as a helpful 
reminder while you are deciding just how the 
different rooms should be finished. 


The factories named be- 
low are associated to- 
gether to insure the finest 
quality, the most satisfy- 
ing service, and the most 
intelligent use of Beauti- 
ful Tiles that can possibly 
be achieved. 


A copy of the 
“Home Suggestion 
Book” 
will be sent to you 
Free on request. 
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ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


300 7th Ave. 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home in 
firements for entrance to college 
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and the leading | ‘in our free Balletin. Send for. it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HB37 Drexel Ave. & 58th St. © A S 1924 CHICAGO) 


New Kindo 
Spare Time 
Home Work 


Make your spare time at home yield you 
8 pleasure and profit. No experience 
needed. We teach you everything. Art 
Novelties are in tremendous demand. You 





can learn quickly to decorate candle- 
sticks, lamps, greeting cards, gate-le; 

tables, bookshelves, and do wonderf: 

etching on copper, brass, etc. 


SEND for FREE BOOK 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to 
join the Fireside Industries. Shows 
what others have done. Complete outfit 
furnished to each student. Write today 
enclosing 2 cent stamp for catalog and 
fall information. 


Fireside Industries, Dept. 247 
Adrian, Mich. 
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Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


Maternity 


M ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 
ternity look. Newest style book, 
dresses, coats. corsets, underwear. 
Patented features provide ample expan- 
sion. Clever designing conceals condi- 
tion. This Book sent FREE. Write today. 


Your Home Needs 


The Big Handy tube filled full of creamy 
paste. Barely nocde water, sticks tight, 
dries fast. nexcelled for Kiddy ‘Gut: 
outs, crepe paper novelties and all pasting 
purposes. 


Send 10 cents for full siz~ 
tube and booklet of cut- 
outs, household labels 
and pasting helps. 


eae 10cents 
Drug 
Department 
Stationers 
5 & 10 stores 
The Commercial 
Paste Company 
Dept. G 


pt. 
Columbus 
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The Bride of Red Wing 
Lake 


In the deepening gold of the morning, as 
the first sun rays struck down on him acrogg 
the shrubbery, the top of his head was exquis. 
ite to behold. There were greens that seemed 
to keep their integrity, yet they were of 
several different shades, and between them 
there was a bronze maroon mingled with 4 
bronze green, an iridescent sort of combination 
that I have not seen equaled and never have 
seen surpassed. Springing from the red at the 
base of the beak there were white lines that 
ran above the eye on each side and stretched 
to the end of a long crest that hung in fringes 
far down the back of the head. A line of white 
started at the back angle of the eye, and it also 
decorated the crest with a white line meeting 
the other at the tip. The eyes were big and 
liquid, and they had wide circles of blood-red 
around the iris. The cheeks and the side of the 
head were a gleaming dark bronze, while | 
have never seen any snow whiter than the 
white of the throat, and this white rounded 
the cheek, curved up to the eye in a narrow tip, 
dropped again in a circle which rounded the 
side of the head, and met on each side witha 
point at the crest. The white patch extended 
down the throat and stopped short with an 
even circling line, while the breast abruptly 
changed to the loveliest shade of maroon in- 
aginable, but much lighter than that on the 
head, yet it had the same bronzy tint. This 
broad band covered the back of the neck be 
low the shoulders where it was darker. The 
lightest, most exquisite shading came immed- 
ately over the crop, and here he was flecked 
with triangular markings so tiny that they 
were almost invisible. They were white at the 
top; they widened; they fell farther apart and 
grew larger as they met the underparts—an 
exquisite little marking laid on as if it were 
penciled with the most exacting art. At the 
wing butts there was a narrow band of white 
facing the maroon, then one twice its width 
of jetty black, and next there were delicate, 
pale-yellow feathers and fine traceries of black 
and broad bands of black and white, and the 
back was green overlaid with maroon, and there 
were hints of yellow with a wide white band 
crossing the tail base, the tail itself being very 
long for a duck, green above, the deepest shade 
of the lovely maroon at the sides. 

After I had breathlessly watched him a few 
seconds, I picked up a music score lying in the 
bottom of the boat, and from my case slipped 
pencil, and on the score I jotted down the 
colors, going over them repeatedly to make sure 
that I was right. 


HE bride paid not the slightest attention to 

me. Not for a minute did he differentiate 
me from any other object of the shore-line. Ia 
the careless abandon of utter freedom, he was 
disporting himself according to his habit. He 
stood on the water, stretched his body to full 
height, and flapped his wings, and when he did 
it, he looked like a mass of rainbows and jet 
and ruby and diamonds and emeralds and soap 
bubbles all rolled into a jumble. Several times 
he disappeared and came up swallowing some 
weed or worm that he had found on the lake 
bed, and after every such performance he 
leaned forward, wiping his face back and forth 
through the water to make it perfectly clean, 
shaking his head from which the drops of water 
rolled as if it were greased, as indeed it was, 
and time and again taking a plunge bath be- 
tween the courses of his breakfast. Around 
him spread the big circling emeralds of the lily 
pads. White as the white of his throat were 
the white lilies, and gold as the gold of his beak 
and his back were the yellow, and bloody as the 
biood of his beak and his eyes was the cardin 
flower on the shore-line. : 

With the exception of securing the pencil and 
the music score, I made not the slightest move 
ment. Time did not enter into consideration. 
I have no idea how long he remained break- 
fasting and bathing. As I sat watching him I 
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kept thinking back to a time when my father ) 
told me of having found a nest on the shore of 
a lake in the side of a large tree from which a 
branch had been wrenched by storm. He had 
made his way up to it and found that it con- 
tained eleven eggs nested in down that must 
have been pulled from the breast of the mother 
bird. He saw her, but she was not so brilliant 
nor so beautiful by far as the male. He had 
not seen the male on the water, but he did see | 
him walk the length of a large limb, seemingly 
as expert as any bird. I had inquired at that 
time if he had webbed feet, and Father had not 
been close enough to know. I was watching 
breathlessly to find out for myself, but I could 
not tell. I thought so from the way he sus- 
tained himself when he stood on the water to 
stretch to full height and exercise his wings, 
while I remembered that the illustration of 
several of my books on birds seemed to in- 
dicate that the feet were webbed, and I recalled 
reading not long before about how a man in 
the East claimed that he had located a nest. 
He had watched for days to see how the young 
negotiated the twenty feet of height between 
the nest and the water. He said that when the 
day came, the mother bird carried the young 
down, one at a time, in her beak and deposited 
them on the water. This immediately had 
called forth criticism. The next issue of the 
magazine in which the statement appeared de- 
clared that the young rode down to the water 
on the back of the mother, while another man, 
who testified to having been an eye-witness, 
pronounced both former historians inaccurate. 
What he had seen was that the mother uttered 
a sharp cry and made an abrupt dive at the 
nest, and that with one accord, all the young 
had rushed from the hole and tumbled, some 
to earth, some to the water below the nest; that 
all of them landed on their feet, those on earth 
at once running to the water, and immediately 
all of them surrounded the mother and swam 
away. 


WITH anxious eyes I searched the lake shore. 

I decided that I would make it my business 
to examine every tree for a mile in either direc- 
tion anywhere near the water in the hope that I, 
too, might see the nest of the most beautiful 
bird the water had left of which to boast. 

After I had completed my color analysis and 
worked it down to the finest degree possible to 
me, I still sat watching the bird, sometimes for 
a.fleeting minute studying the shore-line, and 
then as suddenly as he came, he uttered his call 
again, spiraled up in the sky, and sailed over 
Round Island away to the south as if he had 
no intention of stopping until he reached 
Panama. Then I picked up the oars and softly 
worked my boat through the lily pads and 
down the lake. I knew whom I meant to ask 
to come with me the following morning to 
watch for the bird and to help me hunt his nest 
I could scarcely wait to get home to tell my 
family what a wonderful thing had happened, 
and my family was so accustomed to my com- 
ing home with a tale of the most exquisite sight 
I ever had seen that they were not nearly so 
enthusiastic as I had hoped they would be. It 
did not seem to make any particular differ- 
ence to them that a bird which I never had 
hoped to see alive and in freedom had material- 
ized and given an intimate performance of his 
morning rites for my sole benefit. 

The next morning I was on hand with the 
person I had selected to accompany me. An 
hour and a half by the clock we sat motionless 
in the boat and waited, but no bird came. The 
hext morning, when the invitation was again 
extended, it was flatly declined; so I went alone, 
and alone I witnessed a repetition of the per- 
formance, and while I was intent in going over 
my color diagnosis, in soaking into my soul 
every shade and tinge and iridescent evanes- 
cence of beauty that flashed over the oiled, wet 
feathers of the jeweled bird, almost from across 
my shoulders, nearly in line with my head, 
there came a sharp crack, and the bride whirled 
over on the water, struggled an instant, and 
floated out still, 

Then there was a rush of oars; the boat I had 
hot seen sped across the water in a scurry to 
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The new oaken bucket 


Thismonogram,which 
you see upon electric 
motors, generators, 
fans and lamps, is the 
symbol of a nation- 
wide organization for 
the service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 
better work—the Gen- 
eral ElectricCompany 


“I wish to do something both 

great and useful for Paris’, 
said Napoleon to an advisor. 
“Give it water’, was the re- 
ply. 
No longer do city homes de- 
pend on wells or nearby riv- 
ers. The old oaken bucket is 
replacedbyelectricallydriven 
pumps. In Minneapolis, for 
instance, a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse power 
drives pumps which supply 
30,000,000 gallons a day. 
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YOUR BLANKETS DESERVE 


GOOD CARE! 


(CAREFUL housewives all over 
the country lengthen the life 
and usefulness of their blankets 
by sending them to us regularly 
for cleaning and refinishing by 
our special process. No shrink- 
ing, no fading; blankets come 
back fresh, soft and beautiful as 
new. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Ship Parcel Post or 
write for further details and 
schedule of moderate prices. 


AMERICAN BLANKET REFINISHING CO. 
4223 E. LAKE ST. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Reference: North Star Woolen Mill Co., Minneapolis 
















Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens on 
inside of closet door and keeps 
shoes always in their proper place 
instead of helter-skelter on the floor or 
jumbled in shoe bags, boxes, drawers or 
other make-shifte. Does away with nui- 
sance of picki up shoes when sweeping 
closet floor. Takes up no extra room, 
A Household Necessity 
Thousands in use in homes, hotels, clubs and 
t houses. by dealers or mailed 
tpaid: BLACK ENAMEL, NICKEL or 
BRONZE—set of three, $4.50 — pair $3.00 
—one, $1.50. HAND PAINTED FLORAL 
DESIGNSON BLACK ENAMEL—set 
of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, $2.00. 
Widths 20 or 24 inches. West of Rockies 
Order ®94 Can. 10¢ per rack extra. 
@ set for NEATWAY CO. 
each closet door. 117-G West Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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he Sheraton 


What a wonderful thing is the post- 
office! Here are you, dear reader, 
thousands of miles from us, perhaps, 
and yet you have only to drop a 
letter in the nearest mail-box in 
order to receive in a few days a 
brochure that gives you authentic 
information on the latest styles in 
lighting equipment for the home. 
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Hundreds of people who are planning new 
homes, or redecorating old ones, wrote us 
last month for a copy of “Distinctive Designs 
for Home Lighting.” 


May we send you a copy? It contains 
many exquisite designs of chandeliers 
and brackets now obtainable at moderate 
prices. 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


221 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 


Look for this trademark on 
the lighting equipment you 
buy. It is your guarantee 


Trane i maRn of QUALITY. “Wotice the Lighting Zauipment’ 


Hotels Need Trained Women 


High-Salaried Positions Open in Hotels, 
Tea Rooms, Cafeterias, Motor Inns 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerke. host- executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. W, 
esses, etc., wanted for high-salaried itions in you in touch with excellent opportunities. 


America’s Fourth Largest Industry undreds of . “ 
new establishments now opening every week are od mes. waiek: covenesment, fapslnating work 


crying for trained executives, Shortage acute. ; 
Lewis Students’ Employment Bureau receiving todente Bn eo Fs 
dailycalleforexecutives to Gill hig-paying positions. field. One student writes: “I am now hostess 
You can qualify in s few short weeks at home and manager of an apartment house in the fash- 
with the Lewis System of Spare-Time Training for ionable section—salary $3600 per year with 
& splendid position as Hotel Hostess or other beautiful apartment for my girls and self.” 


Free Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY,” gives full details. Write for it today 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room F-2474 Clifford Lewis, Pres. Washington, D.C. 


e put 





KE. 
REFRIGERATOR. 


Outdoors—any- 
time or anywhere 
you want lunch—on motor 
trips, when camping, yachting, 
fishing, hunting, for picnics. 
Make sure of satisfying convenience— 
wholesome food—genuine economy—the 
drinks you enjoy kept icy cold for 24 


—o one filling of the ice com- Have Baby Comfy 


See the new styles at your dealer’s—if not in 
stock send $7.50 for Everybodys delivered. in a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 


i i , motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
75-50 Weet of Reckics and in Coneda. Money crib. ‘“The safest way, the doctors say.”” Crib easily 


back if not satisfactory. strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 

New FREE Booklet of up-to-date | | sorbs all cheek over ponahost a. Png seam sales 

1 ; ; . ;, | protects against weather. Told er at or detach when 

no ie on, Cone = | | not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
re irectory of — ares Send for illustratcd booklet and dealer’s name 


scenic beauty spots. Send today. | 

RDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 110 Walch hee” Dept. 15” COMCAGO 
560 Hawkeye Bldg.. Burlington, Iowa 
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The Bride of Red Wing 
Lake 


secure the prize before he should sink. I was 
left sitting in my boat speechless with indigna. 
tion, while the tears of rage and of pity and of 
excitement were streaming down my cheeks, 
Just two perfectly decent men who lacked 
education! When my boat came on the scene, 
with a face that I know was white and 
stained and troubled, I tried to tell them what 
beauty like that should mean to the world, 
they were filled with contrition. They were so 
sorry; they merely saw the flash of color, knew 
it was a duck, and fired on the instant. The 
fact that it was the time for nesting; that they 
had broken the laws of man when they killed 
the mate of a brooding bird; that they had 
broken the laws of God when they took the 
life of intense interest and exquisite beauty; 
that they had broken the laws of decency when 
they disappointed me and spoiled my plans 
(because I very well knew that when her mate 
did not respond to her cry, the female would 
leave her nest and seek her kind elsewhere)— 
none of these things had occurred to them, 

So the laws of man were broken, and the 
laws of God, and the laws of decency, and the 
laws of the wild, and there was real suffering 
for the brooding bird and for me, and a real 
loss to humanity; and it all harked back to the 
fact that two men had not been properly 
trained in their childhood. They had not been 
taught to respect the rights of the wild or of 
other people. They had not been taught that 
beauty is not so common in this world that it 
may be sacrificed wantonly. They had not 
been taught to be kind or to be considerate, 
and both of them were ashamed and red-faced 


| and apologetic. I fear I was not so courteous 


as I should have been when they expressed 
their sorrow, and one of them said to me: 

“We did not know that there was sucha 
lovely thing among the birds of the country. 
We did not know that they were in this locality 
atall. If it will do you any good, we will faith- 
fully promise never to shoot another one 9 
long as we live.” 

That was where I perhaps lacked courtesy, 
for I could not help saying tc him: “No. Iam 
quite sure you never will, because in all the 
field work I ever have done in the woods or 
around the water, this is the only wood duck 
that I ever have seen, and I am perfectly con- 
fident that none of us will ever see another.” 

And so far as I am concerned, I never have. 


Mrs. Porter’s next article, “The Last Pas- 
senger Pigeon,” will appear in August 


Alice Spends July on 
Grandma’s Farm 
(Continued from page 49) 


Drrections: Provide yourself with a pair ot 
scissors and a rubber band. It is best to paste 
the whole sheet on another piece of paper be 
fore cutting out. Cut the two slits marked A 
and B on the lower edge of the doll. From the 
back of the doll insert one end of the rubber 
band and slip a bow through each loop to keep 
it from pulling out. Put your first two fingers 
through the rubber band at the back of the 
doll, and they will make cunning little legs for 
Alice to run and dance about with. 

Nore: See illustration at the top of page 
49. So that your fingers will appear to be 
of the same length, roll one end of the paper 
shoes around and paste on or near the dotted 
line according to the size of your fingers. When 
you want to use the legs that you have cut out, 
carefully remove the rubber band and insert 
the tabs A and B from the back of the doll. 
Cut the slot marked by dotted lines on the 
left of the doll’s legs. Bend the long end back- 
ward and around so that you can insert the 
hook into the slot, and Alice will stand by her 
self. Insert the hair-ribbon in the slot m 
Alice’s head. 
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Mrs. Hartigan 
( Continued from page 44) 
Agnes saw him in fancy, laying wily snares 


for Myrtle’s feet. : 
“You dirty blackguard,” she cried to the 


' sheet of paper which represented all she knew 


of this menacer of her daughter, “I’ll—” In 
her inability to phrase adequate penalty for 
him she saw her own impotency. ‘Mother 
of God, help me now,” she prayed ere she wept. 

Out of prayers and tears she struggled to a 
calmer review of the appalling situation. Her 
Myrtle was, she saw, no longer the child of 
her rearing. She was a woman, meeting a 
woman’s greatest temptation. This man 
whom she loved—would he have boasted of 
her love if he had not been sure of it?—was 
not free. For some reason he could not or 
would not marry the girl to whom he pro- 
claimed his passion, to whom he made his 
promises of all that a starved and beauty- 
loving heart would want from life. He had 
not yet won Myrtle, and her mother clung to 
the straw that her child was still on the safe 
side of the brink. 

“T'll save her,” she told herself again and 
again as she went mechanically about her 
day’s labors, but always the mocking question 
of how she could do anything for Myrtle rose 
to taunt her. 


SHE had a thought of going to Father 

Millbank for advice, but she put it away in 
the knowledge that Myrtle would resent 
nothing so much as any clerical invasion of 
the affairs she had so carefully hidden. Harti- 
gan was worse than helpless. The boys were 
worse than he. There was no one to whom 
she could turn. She had to fight it out just 
as Myrtle was fighting it out, alone. She 
could not even let the girl know that she had 
come upon her secret. With wisdom beyond 
her experience she understood that the best 
policy for both of them lay in silence. 

Her eyes, sharpened by fear, saw that 
night how pale the girl had grown, how listless, 
and remote from their common lot. Myrtle 
went about the house with a calm quiet that 
startled Agnes, now that she knew its reason. 
She barely touched her food, and she heard 
her father’s grumblings with an indifference 
which was ominous to her mother. 

After dinner she started to go out. “To 
see one of the girls,” she explained to Agnes, 
who watched her going in sick dread, and 
who watched for her return at the window 
overlooking the sodden street. 

Street cars clanged past as she watched, 
and swiftly-driven automobiles, some of them 
high-powered and suggestive of such lawless 
revelry as Mrs. Hartigan associated with the 
writer of the note. Somewhere beneath the 
luminous cloud of the city of which she’really 
knew so little, for all her birth within it, she 
could picture Myrtle in the midst of excite- 
ment and emotion, attended by the man 
whose desire for her ran to flowery pleading. 
Who was he? Where had she come to know 
him? At the bank? Where else? And how, 
meeting him every day, was she to resist him? 
Was she under his authority? Mrs. Hartigan, 
staring from the window while little Margaret 
slept in the room beyond, could not answer 
er own queries. 

“God help her, God help her,” mumbled 
her lips while her brain wore on in search for 
& way of human reinforcement for divine 
assistance. 

Myrtle, coming in at ten and before Hartigan 
or the boys appeared, sank down upon the 
rickety sofa with a sigh. “I was over to 
Eileen Darrow’s,” she explained. “They’ve 
bought a new dining-room set. It’s lovely.” 

‘It’s easy for them.” For all her love of 


Myrtle, all her wish to help her, Mrs. Hartigan 
flared into an unintended defensive. “With her 
father holding a city job, and five girls working, 
why shouldn’t they have what they want?” 

I’m not complaining,” Myrtle said drear- 
ily. “I was just telling you.” 








THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Here’s an easy way to brighten up 
your home inexpensively. Renew 
curtains that are worn or shabby, 
then hang all curtains on Blue- 
bird Rods. They give even simple 
drapes new charm and beauty. 


“Bluebirds” are economical rods of 
improved shape, finished in tarnish- 
proof Satin Gold or White Enamel. 









like or 









Liquid Silmerines 


In use for years, for long and bobbed hair; blond, brunet, 

gray hair. Keeps hair delightfully soft, silky, lustrous. 

Neither sticky nor greasy. Use any kind of curlers. 

Full 6-oz. bottle, $1. stores and toilet counters. 
Secrets Revealed.”" 





Order Bluebird Rods today. Your dealer 
carries them or will gladly get them for you. 


Bluchicd 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


‘Silver Lake’’ Clothes Line is Guaranteed 

When a product is guaranteed by a reputable firm, it means something. If you have experienced annoy- 

ance and disappointment on wash day by having your line break or clothes blow off, just try Silver Lake. 

Our line is made from selected white cotton, solidly braided to just the right elasticity. Clothes pins 

work easily and grip —_- Strong and pliable it will not kink 
nary lines. 


In using advertisements see page 6 


Single, double, triple, they fit all 
windows. Anyone can put them up 
with only a hammer. 

Stiffening ribs are a practical and dis- 
tinctive feature. That's why “Blue- 
birds won't sag, are strong and last 
for years. 


Made by H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
New York City. 






, ravel, splinter the hands or stretch 


Trade Marked as above for your identification. At your local merchants 
or write us direct. 





° * SILVER LAKE CO. 
-— 308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 





In planning your Fourth of 
July Celebration 


ALL to your assistance the minds that have 
been planning decorations for years. See 

how easy and inexpensive it is to decorate auto- 
mobiles and floats for the parade; to make origi- 
nal costumes forthe pageant; to make decorations 
for the picnic table. Learn howto do all this and 
more besides, from the two Dennison Instruction 


Books. 
ook’: THE GALA BOOK 
How to Decorate Halls, Booths and Autos 


Dennison decorations and instruction books are 
for sale at stationers’ and department stores, or 
send 20c for the two books to Dept, 47, Dennison 
Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 


Write today, for the Fourth will soon be here, 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


“T know.” She was quickly penitent. ‘7 
wish we could have things like that. But—” 

“Sometimes I think,” Myrtle said, “tha 
things don’t count so much. Sometimes | 
wonder—” she stared through the dusk of the 
room toward the square of mauve light flung 
by the arc from the avenue— “what dogs 
count. I met Marty Hogan when I went 
out,” she added with apparent irrelevance, 
but out of a new knowledge of he 
daughter Agnes pieced together the scraps of 
thought. 

“He’s a good boy,” she said. 

“He said he was coming over some evening,” 

“That'd be nice.” 

“Nice?” The girl tossed back the word as 
if it had scorched her. “Do you think it 
pleasant to have any one come here? With 
my father probably drunk? And the whok 
place going to pieces? Why, I'll be ashamed 
— S ££ even to have Marty see it!” 

ts papsh its “Tt’s better than what he used to have.” 
I! is in the bathroom that your little chil- _“That’s just it. There’s been no one but 
dren first learn the rudiments of health and _ - fight - sg and og viet 
. : “ one already. e Darrows say he’s gettin 
hygi ene. The influence of the health-cen- five thousand a year, and that he’ll own the 
ter’ on your children’s habits of personal business in ten years. And look at us!” 
cleanliness is in direct proportion to the care “We're doing what we can.” 


with which you have chosen the fixtures. “Are we?” She stood up, slim and scomful. 
“T’m not so sure. You’ve always given in to 


Proper sanitation demandsfa water closet that flushes , : ene Ta! 
thoroughly, quickly, and is of such material as can be peace gg cog y ay git ner = oo be. 
most easily cleaned. “Tepeco” supplies such fixtures hould L mii hecan® . ab 
at a price range within the reach of all. . “y wilaggaritined "h fi = 
hein ok 2 ees “Tf you want the house fixed up,” Agnes 
Wink die eer fue Bigs nk “eens Chae” So said, eager to find any desire in the girl not 
concerned with the writer of the thick scrawl, 


The Trenton Potteries Company “T’ll find some way.” 
“T don’t know that it matters,” Myrtle 


Lestnansenitoheidindaataciaetahas said, and started to bed. 


New York Boston San Francisco 


Vee ra WO nights later, however, Marty Hogan, 

| | P] } ( (Water Closets T square and stocky, his dark eyes softening 
a as they looked on Myrtle, came to the flat 
FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE above the junk shop. Dan, on his way out 


to see his own girl, gave his mother a broad 
wink when Marty adjusted his solid bulk 


seoorsenaeeeersaces3 FA 


Preagessen 











hardware, drug and grocery 4 
stores 


B | Ae RE MEAD ARLE ME LAR | For sate at al! Se and 0c stores, = on the shaky springs of the old rocker. Mn. 


Hartigan, living up to her social code, took 


HOTELS, TEA ROOMS 
EARN UP TO *400 PER MO. P TORQ Margaret out to the kitchen. There she could 
Be hear the drone of Marty’s voice and Myrtle’s, 


Tea Room or Cafeteria Manager a7 ; : é . 
Big , opbortaniten fo trained men and women. 0 ad rising sometimes to mirth, falling sometimes 
nae 1 een ee eee Bece ghtio S to lower tones. 

us experi ° yor - : 

Ris ued cla tes Sealed eae sme After a while Myrtle came to the kitchen 
Sollus frome a bane be tome Genie - . door. “Mart and I are going to a movie,” 
Cost moderate, terms easy. Write today for |] AAS CORMICK & CO. 2 she told Agnes. 

Standard Business Training Inet. BALTIMORE She came in late, and her mother heard 

Buffelo, N. Y- ‘| her humming softly as she undressed in the 
little room she shared with Margaret. Nett 
morning she went off to work with a blitheness 
which had not been hers for weeks, and Agnes 


O had reprieve in the hope that Marty Hogan's 
ne r eat advent might change the current of Myrtle’s 
destiny. Day after day that hope was to 

rise or fall like the flame of a candle in the 


and they say a last farewell! wind, as the girl was swayed by forces which 


When a fly or bugis in the room with El Vampiro, he just bids the world seemed at times to make her their plaything. 


farewell. He breathes through a score of tiny pores, and when he takes There were evenings when she came home 
one breath—he’s dead! So why have the mess and danger of waiting for from work so white, so drawn, that her mother 
knew she had been through some Gethsemane 


him to eat a poison powder or liquid? Harmless to child and pet, El i \ 

Vampiro is the symbol of eternity for all flies, roaches, bed bugs, plant of suffering. There were other times when she 

and animal lice. The bellows box is YELLOW. At the nearest store. returned with a recklessness that evinced 
itself in angry scorn of them all. Sometimes 


Kills flies, bed bugs, fleas, roaches, moths, she flaunted, other times she welcomed Matt, 
mosquitoes, ants, plant and animal lice who was coming Wednesdays and Sundays 
with a fidelity which left no doubt of his 
intentions toward Myrtle. 
“Tf he’d only miss a Sunday, I might like 
him a little better,” she told her mother one 
dismal Sunday afternoon when the rain beat 
on the roof and the street surged beneath 4 
torrent. “I’m so tired of everything,” she 
‘ f Liquid El Vampire, Too broke out, and Agnes knew that the man of 
Niddrie” . for fies. here's pa d El the letter was striving to bring matters to 4 
nd 30c sizes Qos ee crisis. 
] Cc in bell ess, but 4 j “Mart’s a good boy,” she reiterated. 








in bellows box; . mess, but quick death to 
) : an icel “Oh, yes,’ Myrtle mocked, “and I’m 4 


bi ifter- Ars |t , too! : 
“td $1 35 ‘i 5; wisi good girl, and we’ll make a good team, af 
pe that’ll be all there is to life.” 


ALLAIRE, WOODWARD & CO. —World’s Largest Drug Millers—PEORIA, ILL. “Tt would satisfy me.” 
“Poor mother!* The girl’s eyes grew soft 
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“You're all that keeps me from a lot of things,” 
she added with a manner of mystery that held 
none for Agnes. “Oh, well, I'll go out with 
Mart tonight, anyhow.” ; 

Mart, appearing in the worst of the rain, 
showed a disposition to linger indoors, but 
Myrtle swept him off. Hartigan, ugly in 

reparation for another drinking bout, 

mbled as much over their going as he had 
over Marty’s coming. 

“J don’t see why they want to go out galli- 
yanting in a storm like this,” he muttered. 

“Well, this ain’t exactly what you’d call a 
cheerful place,” Dan told him. “Say,” he 
addressed his mother, ‘“‘Mart must like Myrt 
a lot when he comes out in this rain for her. 
'Smore than I’d do for any girl.” 

“There’s none of them worth it,” Hartigan 
announced. “But I don’t know at that if I 
want my daughter chasing around with 
Marty Hogan.” 

“You let them alone,” shrilled Agnes. 

“Will you listen to Ma?” Dan cried. “Hear 
her fighting for old Marty.” 

But his mother knew that it was for more 
than Mart that she fought. 


THE rain ceased about ten, and Hartigan 
went out. Agnes, lying wakeful in expecta- 
tion of Myrtle’s return, thought that she heard 
him coming back, but he did not ascend the 
stairs, and she decided that she had been 
mistaken. She fell into one of those heavy 
slumbers which often befall those who wait 
the turning of a doorknob, and came out of it 
with a sense of having slept for a long time. 
Thesound of voices confused her, and she started 
up in fright as she heard Hartigan’s command: 

“You can get out of here and never come 
back. You left me when I needed you, and 
you needn’t think you can come around now 
to see my girl.” 

Another voice, low and even, made some 
sort of answer. 

Then Myrtle spoke. ‘“‘You’re sober enough,” 
she said, every word coming down like an anvil 
on a forge, ‘‘to know what you have said. Now 
you'll either apologize to Mart for it, or else I’ll 
go out of your house, as you call it.” 

“Don’t mind him, Myrtle,” Marty was 
saying. “I know what he’s like, and what 
you’ve always had to stand. Nothing that 
he says makes any difference to me except 
that, of course, I can’t come here any more.” 

“That’s all I want to know,” Hartigan 
broke in. “All I want is to have you let my 
girl alone.” 

“I guess I’ve got a right to see her if she 
wants ta see me,” Marty thrust at him. 
“That’s up to Myrtle, not to you. I’ll marry 
her tomorrow, if she’ll take me, and I’ll always 
be glad that you made the chance for me to 
ask her like this. Will you, Myrtle?” 

“No,” she said. “Not like this, Mart. 
Maybe, if things had gone differently, I’d 
have come in time to see that I would, but 
I can’t rush into it like this.” 

“Til wait,” he promised. 

“You won’t do your waiting here,” Hartigan 
blustered. 

“It won’t be necessary,” Myrtle said. “I’m 
leaving here tomorrow.” 

“You can go tonight,” her father roared. 

‘She’ll not go,” Agnes Hartigan cried, 
mushing into the room and flinging herself 
between her husband and the girl. “You 
don’t need to stay, Marty,” she told young 
Hogan, “It'd be better that you didn’t.” 

I guess you’re right,” he said. “Call me 
tomorrow,” he begged Myrtle. “You know 
where I stand.” 

“Thank you, Mart,” she said, and gave him 
*look which mingled gratitude and a determi- 
nation which somehow barred him. 

She turned to her mother when the door 
dosed after him. “There’s no use fighting,” 
pty “This is the breaking-point. I’ve 

bod all I could. I won’t stand any more.” 

wil go with you,” Agnes Hartigan cried. 

You can’t,” said Myrtle. “There’s Mar- 
Saret. 

“We can take her.” 








Just say Scof Tissue’ 


SAVES CONVERSATION 


The woman of delicate perceptions is quick to recognize in ScotTissue 
a oe particularly adapted to feminine requirements. It is soft and 
soothing. It is instantly absorbent. It is white, pure and sanitary. 
Wrapped dust-proof—easy to ask for. Sample free upon request. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
z.lso makers of ScotTissue Towels. 








THE THRIFT CLU® HAS A PICNIC 


EING able to save money is something 

worth celebrating. And thousands 

of thrifty housewives are doing both since 
the advent of Better Brushes. 


Better Brushes are made in every con- 
ceivable type. They are scientifically de- 
signed to save time and lighten work. All 
are made from only the finest materials. 

for less money They cost you less than other brushes of 

This is the Better oe quly: 
pe aaa J shower Better Brushes are sold only in the 
only $5.45. 0 oh byl home by men who are experts in house- 
Better Brushes offer cleaning efficiency. It will pay you to 
Cer ae. wait for an early visit from the Better 

Brush Representative in your community. 


BETTER 
BRUSHES 


Better Brushes 


Palmer, Massachusetts 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Could You Use 
$150 Extra 
Next Month? 


MRs. FLORENCE M. CAFFEE 
OF WYOMING 


Why deplore your wasted 
hours? Instead, take up this 
easy and profitable work in 
your spare time. Mrs. Caffee 
is a busy homekeeper yet 
she earns extra dollars every 
month by our plan. 


‘“‘Nothing would induce me 
to give up my magazine 
work,” writes Mrs. Caffee, 
“for it is such a nice way 
for a mother to get the little 
luxuries that mean so much 
for both the kiddies and 
herself, aside from the feel- 
ing of confidence and inde- 
pendence, which is a very 
comfortable one to have.” 


We need representatives 
in your section and there are 
at least three good reasons 
for taking up our work—you 
need no special training for 
it, it will not interfere with 
your regular duties, it costs 
you not a penny. 


Mail the coupon 
today for details 


Dept. GHM-724 
International Magazine Co. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me full information about 
your spare-time money-making plan, 
without obligation to me. 
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Mrs. Hartigan 


“No,” she said. She walked toward the 
room where her sister slept. “I'll stay to- 
night,” she went on, “so that no one will 
think I went with Mart. Tomorrow I’ll find 
a place. Good-night.” 

With the shutting of the door she barred 
her mother as surely as her father. Hartigan, 
cursing, stumbled off to bed. Agnes, huddled 
in the rocker, sat there motionless until the 
first streaks of the dawn showed. Then she 
crept out to make ready a breakfast which no 
one pretended to eat. Hartigan was still snor- 
ing when Myrtle, coated and hatted, came out 
at eight o’clock. 

“Good-by, mother,” she said. “T’ll let 
you know where I am, and you can always 
reach me at the bank.” 

“You’re not going to—him?” The cry 
came from the agony of Mrs. Hartigan’s soul. 

“To Marty? Oh, no.” Her shrug was 
emphatic of dismissal. 

“Not to that other man? Not to him, 
Myrtle?” 

“Who told you?” She lifted her hand to 
her mouth to hide its trembling, then, muster- 
ing defiance, faced her mother squarely. 
“Well, what if I do go to him? Whose fault 
will it be? Haven’t I fought and struggled 
all these months? And what do I get for it? 
Abuse, insults, ingratitude. Why didn’t you 
stand up for me last night? Why didn’t you 
tell him to get out? No, you’ve sacrificed us 
to him always, and I’ve gone on sacrificing 
to you. I’m through now, though. I might 
as well get something out of life. What’s 
the use of being good when all you get out 
of it is this?” Her angry gaze blazed out 


| on the miserable little room. “I'll have a 
| little while of happiness, anyhow. And, after 


that—well, there’s always the river.” 
“Myrtle!” She stretched out hungry, 


| entreating arms to her, but the girl drew away. 


“Tt’s no use,” she said. “I’m at the end 
of the rope. Good-by.” 
She ran from the room, and the click of her 


| heels on the uncarpeted stairs sounded like 


a rattling spatter of bullets. 
Agnes listened until the last one died away, 


| then fell to her knees. ‘Save her, save her,” 


she moaned, but out of her plea rose the 
knowledge that she, and she only, could do 


| that, if it were to be done. 


| "THROUGH a morning in which Hartigan 


slept she strove to make some plan. She 


| had to know where Myrtle would go, she 
| finally decided, and when Margaret came 
| home for lunch she took the child aside. 


“You must do something for me,” she said. 
“You must go down to the bank and watch 


| when Myrtle comes out. Don’t let her see you, 
| but follow her where she goes. Then come back 
| and tell me. Don’t speak to any one.” 


“Isn’t Myrtle coming home?” Margaret 


| asked, and began to cry. 


“Not unless you do what I tell you,” she 
impressed her. 

It was dark when the little girl came back. 
“She went to a street car, and I got on it, 
too, and it went across the other side of the 
river, and she got off at a street, and I thought 
she’d see me every minute, but she kept right 
on walking, and she went into this house and 
didn’t come out. This is the number.” She 
gave her mother the slip of paper on which 
she had written it. ‘She was crying,” she 
added. ‘Maybe that’s why she didn’t see me.” 

“Maybe,” said Agnes. She was donning 
her shabby coat and shabbier hat. “You'll 


| have to get your own supper, dearie,” she 
| told Margaret. ‘Don’t bother about the boys 


or your father. And don’t wait up for me. 
And don’t tell any one about going after 
Myrtle. Good-by.” She kissed her hur- 
riedly. “Remember not to say a word, even 
if your father’s ugly.” 

Against the tide of homeward-going men 
and women she went boarding a car to the 
lower North Side of the city. It was all 


unfamiliar to her, and the tall houses of the 
section where she found herself seemed 
curiously hostile to her coming. The place 
where Margaret had trailed Myrtle rose q 
little brighter than the rest, but Mrs. Hartigan 
could get no comfort out of its aspect as she 
watched it from the shelter of a doorway, 
People passed her without apparent notice, but 
she shrank from every contact, as she stood, 
hour after hour, aching for a sight of her 
daughter, and yet fearful of what that sight 
might tell her. She heard a clock strike tey 
and, cold, weary, and heartsick, decided that 
the girl had either gone out before her arrival 
or was not going out at all. Like a wounded 
animal seeking cover, Agnes went home. 


THatT night marked for her the beginning 
of a new life, a strange existence which 
passed the daylight hours as they had been 
lived for nearly thirty years before and which 
ran after dark through streets whose names she 
had never before known. With the zest no 
detective could have equalled she was trailing 
Myrtle. Every evening, after she had given 
Margaret her supper and left something for 
Hartigan and the boys, caring nothing for 
their grumblings, she crossed town and waited 
until Myrtle emerged from the house she had 
chosen for her abode. It was, she discovered 
in time, a respectable rooming house. She 
realized with a pang that the girl could have 
afforded better had she not sent home every 
fortnight a money-order which almost equaled 
her old contribution to the household. By 
dint of scrimping and scraping Agnes had 
used but one of them. She was gathering her 
courage to accost the girl and return the 
others to her, when one night from her post 
of observation she saw Myrtle with the man 
whom she judged to be the writer of the letter. 
He had come to the rooming house not in 
the limousine of Agnes’s expectations, but 
in a taxicab which thrummed in waiting while 
he went within. She had not known he had 
come for Myrtle, and when the girl emerged 
with him, she was surprised. In the flickering 
light from a street lamp he seemed in no way 
the cavalier she had expected. He was slight, 
dapper, and older than she had thought he 
would be. His attitude toward Myrtle identi- 
fied him. As Agnes saw them go off, she 
realized anew how powerless she was, evel 
in her watching, for she could not follow them. 
Even waiting for their return was more foolish 
than she felt she should undertake, and she 
gave up the vigil with the added bitternes 
of thought that she had again failed. 

On the Ogden Avenue car she met Marty 
Hogan. He came to sit beside her, speaking 
to her with a gentleness which brought the 
tears to her eyes. 

“Where’s Myrtle?” he asked her at last. 

“I don’t know that I should tell you,” she 
said. ‘She hasn’t let us know.” : 

“Well, she’s still at the bank,” he sad 
almost shamefacedly. “I see her every onc 
in a while, but she doesn’t see me.” He st 
up with Mrs. Hartigan as she arose to alight 
“I’m looking to see that nothing happens 
her,” he confessed. 

“So am I,” she told him, but did not venturt & 
to say how steady was her watchfulness 0! 
how impotent its seeming. 

It was in the course of the next week that 
she discovered where Myrtle occasionally 
went with her caller. He came oftener 00%, 
sometimes in a taxicab, sometimes in a touring 
car which he dismissed at the curbstont 
One night, an October evening of such sur 
passing loveliness as is autumn’s best #!! 
to Chicago, he elected to walk. Myrtle cam 
out with him, and they sauntered to Ut 
eastward. In the shadows Agnes followed 
them, her heart pounding against her tl! 
side, her mouth dry with terror. 

Under a bright canopy which extended ov 
the sidewalk on one of the city’s main thoroug» 
fares they turned into a doorway. 
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Agnes 








crossed the street for vantage point, crouching 
against the pillared entrance to an apartment 
house courtyard. The sound of gay music 
came to her from the upper floors of the build- 
ing which the two had entered. Long lines 
of cars parked at either side of the street 
testified to the number they had already 
brought there. The very repression of the ex- 
terior suggested a revelry which to Agnes 
Hartigan loomed sinful. Vaguely she had 
known the dance halls of the neighborhood 
which surrounded her home. Blatant they 
were, and noisy, and not the places for her 
children, but even they, she knew, were less 
dangerous than this resort of the heavy cur- 
tains and the throbbing, barbaric music. That 
Myrtle should be there! Her brain reeled at 
the thought; and yet every night, she knew, 
the Myrtles of the cities, young, unhappy, 
somehow cheated by life of the right to con- 
tentment, were filling these places, easy prey 
to the wolves who had brought them. Every 
night— 

“They'll not get her,” Mrs. Hartigan said 
grimly, and the blood of a fighting race seethed 
within her. 


APOLIC EMAN, walking his beat, passed her 

and gave a casual glance toward the cur- 
tained windows across the street. Some one 
came out of the apartment building and almost 
touched her. More cars brought new dancers. 
Gleams of sequins and jewels shone from under 
the women’s coats. The throb of the music 
beat faster. Laughter drifted down the stair- 
way as Agnes crept across the street. 

“T can’t,” she told herself, then, “I must” 
braced her sagging steps. 

With the caution of a cat she bided her 
chance. The doorman was opening a sedan 
door as she slipped around the corner of the 
awning and up the stairs. A.man coming 
down stared at her, then evidently dismissed 
her as a servant coming on duty. At the 
head of the stairs she hesitated, not knowing 
the course to take, then followed the direction 
of the thrumming, wailing music, and came 
to the doorway of a room flooded with crim- 
son light, crowded with dancers, dazzling 
with bizarre decorations, dizzying with the 
swirl of excitement. A waiter, coming out- 
ward, halted her. 

“I want my daughter,” she said to him. 

“But, Madame—” he protested, seeking 
to halt her passing. 

“TI see her,” she said, her gaze winging over 
the heads of the crowd to where Myrtle stood 
with the man who had brought her. 

Dancers began to look toward Mrs. Harti- 
gan. A man, evidently in authority, stepped 
toward her. Waiters wedged in close to 
him, barring her progress. She was dazed, 
frightened, ready to run, fearful of even 
staying, but Myrtle’s head, barely visible 
now, steeled her courage. 

“I’ve come for my daughter,” she said to 
the man before her. 

“If you will come out,” he was saying, 
“we will call your daughter.” 

“I won’t go,” she said, dreading a ruse 
to keep her from Myrtle. The throb of the 
drums beat on her heart like funeral knells. 
“Til get her,” she threatened, but did not 
know it was a threat. Slowly, sturdily, she 
Pressed on into the room. 

“S—ss—t,” she heard close to her ear. 
Then hands laid hold upon her, and darkness 
came over her. The lights had gone out, the 
Music ceased. 

“Police!” some one shouted, and the place 
went into pandemonium. Through it arms 
tightened around her. 


“Myrtle,” she cried. ‘Myrtle!” 

Something crashed through the dark, 
striking her cheek. Blackness swirled over 
er. 


, She came back to consciousness at the 
anding on the stairs. The lights had returned, 
ut there was no music. A few men and 


Mrs. Hartigan 


women were hurrying into coats and running 
down the stairway. Waiters scurried in the 
rooms beyond. One of them hovered near 
short man 





her, muttering something. A 
stood frowningly close. 


“False alarm,” he was saying, “but it might 


just as well have been the real thing.” 

“Are you hurt, mother?” another voice 
asked her, Myrtle’s voice, anxious and angry, 
but already Agnes knew the anger was not 
against her. 

“I—I guess not,” she said. Blood was 
running from her cheek. “Maybe you’d 
better send me home.” 

“T’ll take you home,” Myrtle said. 

A man, the man who had brought Myrtle, 
the man who had called for her so often at the 
rooming house, who had written her that 
burning letter so long ago, moved within the 
range of Mrs. Hartigan’s vision. 

“T’ll go with you,” he said. 

“No,” said Myrtle. “I’m going alone with 
her—and I’m not coming back.” There was 
a queer tension in her voice. “Can you 
walk?” she asked Agnes. 

“T’ll try,” she said, and on Myrtle’s arm 
went down the steps. 

In a cab that rattled and jumped across 
the cobblestones of the city she sought to 
explain her appearance. 

“Never mind,” Myrtle said. “I’ve known 
you were watching. It—it helped.” She 
kissed Agnes suddenly. ‘‘Freedom’s not all 
they crack it up to be,” she said, and her 
mother had the dim thought that the girl 
had grown older than she herself had ever 
been. 

“Myrtle, darling,” she said, and began to 
cry. “If I hadn’t been such a coward—” 
she blamed herself. 

“You’re not that now,” the girl told her. 


At the door leading up to the little fiat, | 


however, she felt the old surge of fear return- 
ing. Myrtle was telling the cabman to wait 
for her. 


“Send him away,” she bade her. “T’ll need 


you.” 

The girl hesitated, then obeyed, and they 
went up together. 

Hartigan, only half-sober, was by the 
window of the front room as they entered. 
Agnes quailed before him as she had always 
iM when he rose, menacing them as of 
old. 

“T told you that you couldn’t come back,” 
he cried to Myrtle. 
you did, and then think to come back to a 
decent house. You—” 


Y THE mauve light from the arc lamp on 

the street his wife faced him. “She’s come 
back,” she said, “to stay as long as she wants 
to stay, and there’ll be no abuse of her while 
she’s here. She’d never have gone if we’d 
treated her right. She’s a good girl. And 
if you say one word to drive her out again—” 
she came close to him, raising to his a face 
of unblinking courage—‘“‘you’ll be the one 
to go. I’ve stood everything else from you, 
but I won’t stand your coming between me 
and my girl.” 

She waited as if for a blow. None came. 
For a moment Hartigan stared down at her, 
as if doubting the evidence of his senses. Then, 
mumbling, he shambled out to the kitchen. 
Agnes turned to Myrtle and saw the glistening 
of tears on her daughter’s cheek. 

“What kind of a parlor suite do you want?” 
she asked her. 

Sometimes through that night she could 
hear the sound of Myrtle’s sobbing, muffled 
though it was in the pillows, and her own tears 
came, but ere she fell asleep, she had risen 
to a sense of triumph for both of them. That 
night they had crossed a mountain, and on 
the other side waited a valley of peace. The 
avenue, graying in the dawn, ran through it 
a highway of hope, on which in a little while 
the sun would be shining. 


“You can’t go the way | 


Always Sweet and 
CLEAN! 


O chance or excuse for Success ever to 

be anything but sweet and clean. You 

can take the food shelves, ice chamber, 
drain pipe (including ‘‘trap’’) right to the 
sink and scald and scour them as much as 
you wish. Wash the hard, white enameled 
walls, inside and out, with any cleanser. All 
surfaces are flat and smooth. No panels to 
collect dirt or germs. 

Success keeps uniformly cold, too, for the 
doors always fit tightly. Being all-steel, they 
don’t swell or shrink. Success never leaks, 
for the metal lining is positively water tight. 

Housewives who have tried Success will use 
no other. That’s why dealers everywhere sell 
it on a money-back basis. Your money re- 
funded if you are not delighted with your 

urchase. Write today for ‘‘Success,’’ a free 

klet describing this successful refrigerator. 


SUCCESS MANUFACTURING Co. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


SUCCESS 


REFRIGERATOR 











‘ptPRICE's 
FLAVORING EXTRACT 


VANILLA 


“COSTS LESS—WHEN USED” 


a flavoring extract of rare 
excellence with the true 
tropic flavor and natural 
color. Avoid imitations. 
There is no substitute 
that can equal Dr. Price’s 
Vanilla. 
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KITCHEN CREAM SEPARATOR 
Saves Cream Money FG 


Creamin 
Thousands of housewives know the value of 15 seconds 
SKIMIT. A necessity in the modern is 
kitchen. Gets all the 
milk bottle quickly. Milk undisturbed. 
Saves buying bottled cream. New use of 
syphon principle causes the cream to flow 
by merely inserting in bottle. Starts and 
stops itself. Has spur to_remove bottle 
cap. Polished aluminum. 
$1 each. Money back guarantee. 
Send order direct from this ad, 


a 

Agents and Dealers, write at once. = “f ; 
SKIMIT MFG. CO. a iris 

30 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, UW sec Hine noses 


EA Home! 


you can makea substantial amount weekly 
in your spare time writing show cards, No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you byour 
new simple Directograph System, supply you 
with work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
138 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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Money! Money! 
The Brillo method 
saves time, labor, Money! 


BRILLO is an amazing 
new household and kitchen 
cleanser. 10c package lasts 
for weeks. Contains neat 
pads of soft, silk-like metal 
fibre, combined with soap 
cake of purest vegetable 
and polishing ingredients. 


Cleans Instantly! Polishes Perfectly! 
Costs only 10c! 


I | 
BRILLO 
CLEANS LIKE L/G/AINING 


The 10c Package 
Now sold at Woolworth, 
Kresge, Kress and Mc- 
Crory stores; leading 
department, hardware, 
grocery and grocery 
chain stores; all 10c found which Brillo failed 
and 25c stores. to clean. 

BRILLO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
10c enclosed. Send generous introductory package of Brillo. 
7-G H-35 


Guarantee 
We will give absolutely 
free a new aluminum 
utensil for any old one 
Brillo fails to clean. No 
utensil has ever been 


Name 


Address. 





Dealer's Name and Address. 





Be Brand Insect Powder kills 
Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, Ants, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, 
Moths, Lice on Fowl, Weevil—and 
many other insects. 


Non-poisonous—harmless to man- 
kind, domestic animals and plants. 
Does not spot or stain. No adult- 
eration. Non-explosive. 


Household sizes 15c and 35c. Other 
sizes 70c and $1.25. Large Pump 
Gun 75c. 


Note: If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
35c for large household size. Give dealer’s 
name. Ask for our free booklet ‘‘It kills them.” 


McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md.- 


ANNE ORR'S 


needlework book 


Patchwork, cross-stitch and embroidery 
for youthful frocks. Bold designs in filet 
crochet for centerpieces; cross-stitch 
patterns. How to make lovely gifts— 
tea cloths, luncheon sets, collar and cuff 
sets. Illustrated in color. 15 cents post- 
paid. Good Housekeeping, 119 West 
40th St., New York. 
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Tle heecdhal Bide 


(Continued from page 29) 


carefully questioned and impressed with the 
importance of the step they are taking, so 
that those “whom God hath joined together” 
no man will “put asunder.” 

And because the Little Church is the mecca 
of sweethearts the world over, it holds a 
tremendous interest for visitors to New York, 
an interest which sends them pouring in a 
continuous stream through its open door all 
day long. They tiptoe up and down its aisles, 
looking with awed eyes at the works of art 
upon the walls, looming indistinctly in the 
gloom. 

“This is where John and Mary Lou Bartlett 
were married, you know, father,’ I heard a 
little, stooped lady telling her husband one day 
as I went by. “And that Marvin girl and 
Martha Lane’s brother, and—” 

How many more she remembered I can’t say, 
for the names tumbled out too rapidly for my 
passing ear to catch, but I did get a glimpse of 
her face which remained with me. Her eyes 
were bright with the spark of romance, and 
her cheeks pink as the sky at dawn. 


The Roll of Romance 


Then I, like all those other thousand visitors, 
who feel they are closer akin to the Little 
Church Around the Corner than any other 
place in New York, because an aunt, or an 
uncle, or a brother, or a friend was married 
there, began running over the names of people 
who I had been told had made their vows 
within its walls. 

It was there that John Drew was married, 
and there his children were baptized. Irene 
Castle buried her first husband from the mor- 
tuary chapel and walked to the chancery with 
her second. John Hazard, who stalked the 
stage in olden times; Grace White, the bareback 
rider of the Hippodrome’s palmy days; two 
members of the Hanifred family; and oh, a list 
far too long to begin to write, full of wealthy 
and aristocratic personages whose names con- 
jure in New York society, promised there to 
“love, honor and obey.” 

But why did they choose the Little Church 


| Around the Corner, I wondered. And I went 
| in to see if I could unearth the fascination the 


Little Church has held since its foundation, 


| still holds, and perhaps will ever hold for 
| brides, for it is the brides, of course, who 
| choose the Little Church. 


| 
| 
| 


I think I discovered it in the atmosphere. I 
felt it as I entered the door—but who can ex- 
plain an atmosphere? There is just something 


| about the church—maybe it is the rambling 
| way that it is constructed, like one’s old home 


which has been added to year after year as the 
family grew larger and the income increased, 


| yet is a complete whole—a home no one would 


| dare to change. 


Or maybe it is the ceiling, 


| not vaulted and high, but low and raftered like 


| father stole away so often to pray. 





| 


| 


the ceiling of attics where one’s mother and 
Or maybe 
it is the name it bears, such an intimate, cosy 


| name. 


Perhaps you know “The Little Church 
Around the Corner” is not the name by which 
it was christened at all. That is just a nick- 
name given it in 1870 by Joe Jefferson, the 
veteran actor. Mr. Jefferson, in making ar- 
rangements for the funeral of George Holland, 
an English actor, went to a church that then 
stood on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-eighth Street. The rector declined to 
permit the funeral to be held in his church, but 
added as Jefferson turned sadly away, 

“There’s a little church around the corner 
that might accommodate you.” 

“God bless the little church around the 
corner,” replied Jefferson, and from that day 
the quaint building of many gables on Twenty- 
ninth Street, one door from Fifth Avenue, has 
been best known by that name, although the 
Episcopal Directory lists it as the “(Church of 
the Transfiguration.” 


Maybe all these things combine to fill the 
structure with the atmosphere of a home built 
around the altar of God, the kind of atmospher 
that women, no matter how flippant they may 
pretend to be, secretly want to pervade their 
wedding hour. I can’t say positively, nor 


could Miss Mary Henlin, the secretary of the: 


church, tell me, though she has been there for 
eight years, a regular mother to the young 
people who come to her in their supreme joy. 

I found Miss Henlin in the office of the 
church, assisting a boy and girl in filling out 
the blanks which are required there of al] 
candidates for marriage. 

That transcendent bride-look of happiness 
which changes to beauty the homeliest faces 
hovered over this girl. She was so glowing 
that little thrills of happiness tingled through 
me and made my heart beat faster. Even the 
black eyes of Miss Henlin, which have looked 
upon ten thousand brides, were _ flashing 
brightly, and her face was wreathed in smiles, 

“Are all the brides so happy?” I asked Miss 
Henlin a few minutes later when we were alone, 

“Indeed, yes,” she replicd promptly. “At 
least, most of them are. And some of them 
are much more excited. The girls show their 
happiness more, but the men, I believe, are 
really the most excited. They try to hideit, 
but sometimes they can scarcely write their 
names. 

“A man was filling out one of these blanks 
the other day and came to the question 
‘Bachelor or widower?’ It is a confusing 
question, in a way, for a young man never 
thinks of himself as a bachelor. This young 
fellow held the pen over the space for the 
answer, and his hand shook, and a bewildered 
look came into his eyes. There were several 
people in the room, so I didn’t want to em- 
barrass him by calling their attention to his 
predicament, but I managed to say in the con- 
versation, 

“Mr. Roberts, you are a bachelor for only 
a few more minutes.’ 

“His face cleared, and he began writing 
rapidly. When he had gone I picked up his 
card, and in the space was written, ‘A bachelor 
for a few more minutes.’ 


A Sailor’s Bride 


“T remember distinctly another boy whose 
excitement was almost beyond bounds. He 
was a sailor laddie, and when he came to 
make arrangements for his wedding, he was 30 
elated his eyes danced in his head, and his 
weather-tanned cheeks ran red as fire. His 
sweetheart was an Irish girl, and she was com- 
ing from Belfast to meet him in New York. 

“ ‘The ladies of the Travelers’ Aid are going 
to look after her when she lands,’ he confided 
to me, ‘and they have made me promise not to 
see her until they bring her to the church. I 
don’t get the idea. It sounds like a lot of 
tommyrot to me, but they insisted until I had 
to give in.’ 

“T didn’t know why the women had made 
such an arrangement, but I could easily im- 
agine. They had become interested in the 
boy, for he was a lovable chap, and had decided 
to dress his colleen as a bride should be dressed. 
They didn’t want him to be disappointed in the 
way she looked. 

“On the day of the wedding he was here 
hours beforehand, impatiently waiting for het 
to come. At last she drove up in a taxi, ac 
companied by the ladies of the Traveler's 
Aid. As she stepped out of the car, I caught 
a vision of a fair, blushing face framed im 4 
flowing white veil gathered with orange 
blossoms; a white lace dress, and white shoes 
and stockings. I was standing near the boy 
when he saw her. His eyes almost popped out 
of his head, and he cried: 

““T never saw a bride before except in the 
movies; but my God, ain’t she wonderful!’ ” 

Miss Henlin’s voice choked as his must have 
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choked, and she was silent for a moment. 
When she did continue talking, it was to tell me 
of the many, many sailors who have wed their 
foreign sweethearts from every land and every 
clime in the Little Church. Then she talked 
of the soldiers who have married there—some 
every year—but regular regiments of them 
during the war. 

“Some of them married just before going 
across,” she related. “They kissed their 
brides good-by at the door, and it would 
almost crush you to see them. During the 
whole time, though, I never saw a girl break 
down until after her soldier was out of sight, 
but I saw one man cry as if the sobs would 
shatter his body—and he was not naturally 
the crying kind. _ eat 


“During the ceremony his lips trembled, and | 


he could scarcely whisper, ‘I do.’ After it was 
over he came in the office and put his head 
down on his arms and sobbed like a child. 

“I will come back,’ he kept on muttering. 
J will come back.’ 

“And he did come back. The transport he 
went over on was torpedoed, and he was 
terribly mangled, but the vow he made to come 
back brought him health again, and he and his 
wife are living happily now in Pennsylvania. 


A War Wedding 


“There were many sad weddings then, 
though weddings should. never be sad. I 
shall never forget a little white-faced girl with 
big, serious eyes, darkly shadowed, who crept 
into the church late one Sunday afternoon. 
A woman was with her and a man—a soldier 
with his head hung down and his eyes lowered. 
I knew something was wrong and was not 
surprised when the woman told me: 

“‘This girl and boy must be married this 
afternoon. He sails for France tonight, and 
he can’t leave her this way.’ 

“T learned that they had been sweethearts 
from their high school days and loved each 
other. During the first days of war, when the 
moral standards of so many girls wére un- 
balanced by the stress and excitement of the 
times, they had been weak and foolish. 

“They told me they had been unable to 
secure a marriage license, as the bureau was 
closed when they reached New York. As it is 
against the law in New York to marry any 
one without a license, I began phoning every 
place I knew where I might find a clerk to issue 
one, but I was unable to locate a single official. 

“At last, I went to Dr. Houghton (he was 
rector of the church then, you know) and ex- 
plained the whole situation to him. He said, 

“Miss Henlin, we have got to get a license.’ 

“‘T went back to the phone and stayed on it 
for another hour without any results. 

“The boy’s time was growing short. He had 
to be in Hoboken in a few hours. Finally I 
returned to Dr. Houghton and told him my 
eflorts were in vain. I can see him now 
standing on the stairs, very erect, a worried 
expression wrinkling his dear old face.” 

Miss Henlin rose from her chair and stood 
as Dr. Houghton had done that Sunday 
afternoon. 

“Then he said, ‘I will marry them if I have 
to go to jail for it.’ 

“The boy had that kicked-dog expression 
before the ceremony, but when it was over and 
his wife slipped her hand into his, I saw him 
look deep into her eyes, silently asking for- 
Siveness and pledging her happiness. And 
I knew then that everything was all right 
between them. 

“We hear from them now. They have a 
dear little girl, so the letters say, and life has 
turned out very beautifully for them. 

.. The morning after the wedding, we reported 
It to the clerk’s office, and he reported Dr. 

Oughton to the district attorney, according 
to his orders, but the matter was dropped, 
and the doctor did not go to jail after all. 

A few days later we had a funny wedding 
to offset that sad one. The bride in this case 
Was middle-aged—so old, indeed, that I did 
hot think to ask her if she had her parents’ 
Consent to the marriage. When she came in, 











The stove is hot, 
yet the kitchen is cool 


O you realize that a woman 
who cooks three meals a day 
spends the greater part of her time 
in the kitchen? Don’t you think 
she deserves to 
have this .room 
cool and comfort- 
able — not made 
unbearable all 
through the sum- 
mer by a blazing 
hot cook stove? 
With a Florence 
Oil Range in the 
kitchen it is neces- 
sary to have a fire 
only when cooking 
is actually being 
done. All the work 
of preparing the meat, vegetables 
and dessert 1s completed—then the 
fire is lighted, and not till then! 


Easy to start 


Just turn alever and touch alighted 
match to the Asbestos Kindler. In 
a few minutes the most intense 
heat rises in a clear blue flame, 
close up under the cooking. And 


Burner 


keeps the flame 
close up under 
the cooking. This 
means economy 
of fuel. 





there it stays—it does not spread 
out into the kitchen. 


Burns the vapor of kerosene 


The flame of the Florence is a gas 
flame—not awick flame, such as you 
see in an ordinary oil lamp. And 
the Florence is a real economy, for 
kerosene is a fuel that is cheap and 
always easy to get. 

When you have a Florence 
there is no coal or wood to carry; 
no fire to be shaken or ashes to 
be removed. Don’t buy just an oil 
stove. Visit a furniture or hardware 
store where the Florence is sold. 


Send for free 
booklet 


There is much in- 
formation that 
will interest you in 
our booklet, ‘‘Get 
Rid of the ‘Cook 
Look’.” Drop us 
a line today and 
we shall be glad to 
mail it to you. 


“PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Florence 


Leveler 


on each leg en- 
ables you to set 
the stove level on 
an uneven floor. 





Florence Stove Company, Dept 592, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence Water Heaters, and Florence Oil Heaters 


Made and Sold in Canada by McClary’s, London, Canada 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE ...-:. 
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Girls at Home or in Business 
Married Girls 
Busy Housewives and Mothers 


WE have a way for all of you to earn extra money in your free mo- 
ments. Don’t waste your leisure but use it to add to your income. 


Have you money enough for your summer plans and, later, for the 
needs of the new Fall season—the new frocks, the emergency bills, the 
study-courses, for living expenses or perhaps for some little pet extrav- 
agances which otherwise you might not feel you could afford? 


Whatever you need, you can easily earn the money for it, in a 
pleasant, dignified way, as our members do. 


Join the Rainbow Club 


We want you too to enjoy the money-making opportunities of the 
Club and its attractive gifts. I hope you won’t delay in sending the 
coupon which will enable me to write to you about our plans. Every 
day that you hesitate means dollars drifting away that might easily 
be yours. 


No experience is needed and no previous training. You have 
nothing to lose, in any case; but a splendid opportunity for profit is 
awaiting you. Fill in and mail the coupon or write me a letter to- 
day, telling me all about your needs. 


Director, The Rainbow Club. 


Helen Willard, Director The Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your Club. Please send me information about your spare-time 
money-making plan without obligation to me. 


Name. 
aS ete ee A 


a ae 


July 1924 Good Housekeeping 


The Church of Brides 


she whispered to me, ‘Is there some place ] 
can change my dress?’ 

“It was not an odd request, for often girls 
bring with them wedding dresses, some simple 
little voiles ruffled and laced, some heavy gj 
but all white. I took the lady to a bedroom jy 
the rectory, and there she changed into her 
wedding array. She had everything—‘some. 
thing borrowed, something blue.’ 

“After the service I accompanied her back 
to the room to help her with her street clothes, 
She went over to her suitcase to get something, 
and then sank into a chair and began to weep, 
I was horrified. 

“ ‘Oh, she’s sorry she has married him, { 
told myself. ‘She doesn’t love him.’ 

“At first, she was so convulsed with sobs she 
couldn’t speak, but after several minutes she 
began wailing: ‘My mother’s spectacles. My 
precious mother’s specs.’ 

“In her hand she held a spectacle case. She 
rocked back and forth in her chair, hugging it 
to her heart. 

“““My mother doesn’t know I’m married’ 
she cried. ‘She thinks I’m at the optician’s 
getting her specs mended. And here I ama 
married woman. What shall I do? What 
shall I do?’ 

“She was so tragic about it that it didn’t 
strike me as funny for several weeks, but now, 
every time I think of that old woman staging 
a run-away marriage, I can not keep from 
smiling.” 

Miss Henlin smiled now as she told me about 
it, but in a moment her face became serious 
again, and her dark, piercing eyes held mine. 

“T would like to say right here,’’ she began 
earnestly, “that though I have seen happy, 
sad, and funny weddings, I have never seen an 
irreverent one. I know many people say that 
the girls of today are frivolous, shallow, in- 
different; that they don’t love so deeply and 
sacredly as girls did in the old days, and that 
they don’t take life as seriously; but I can't 
believe it. When they come to their weddings, 
they are not flappers, not Bohemians, not wise, 
hardened business girls, but women stripped 
of their sophistication and glorified by love. 

“The brides of today are just the same as the 
brides of yesterday. I have noticed no changes 
during my secretaryship, and I remember 
hearing the doctor remark on one occasion 
that those he married during his last days were 
no different, so far as he could see, from those 
who stood before him in his early ministry. 


A Bride Who Did Not Care 

“Only once in my life have I seen a girl make 
light of her own wedding, and she never be- 
came a bride in this church, or in any other, 
so far as I know. She and the groom came 
into the office one afternoon with a group of 
girls hilariously gay. She was giddy and 
light-headed, but the man seemed to be 4 
fine fellow, blindly in love. While we were 
waiting for the doctor to come to perform the 
ceremony, the girl turned to me and flippantly 
asked, ; 

“ ‘Can I get a divorce if I get married in 
this church?’ 

““Are you asking that seriously?’ I ques 
tioned her. 

“Sure I am,’ she declared with a laugh. 
‘I don’t intend to marry in any church which 
prevents me from getting a divorce.’ : 

“Of course, people who marry in the Little 
Church can be divorced, but I didn’t take the 
trouble to tell her that. Instead I said very 
seriously, ‘A girl who can speak of a divorce in 
her wedding hour has no business getting 
married, and what is more, the ceremony will 
not be performed in this church.’ Then I sent 
them out. 

“The girl continued to laugh, but the man 
looked humiliated and awakened. He seet 
to see her in her right colors for the first time, 
and I have a feeling that she never got the 
chance to desecrate a wedding ceremony. 

“Once there was—” 

But Miss Henlin got no further. A 
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knock sounded on the door, and an elderly 
man came in. 

“Pye been sent around to make arrange- 
ments for a couple from Virginia to be married 
here,” he explained. And then, when he had 
been furnished all the necessary information, 
he started out, but came back to say: “I had a 
brother who was married in the Little Church 
Around the Corner. He left home one night 
and came back an hour later with his wife and 
said, ‘Folks, meet the bride.’ And I had an 
aunt . . -” and so he continued on and on, 
until he had covered several generations of 
brides and grooms. 

“No one ever came here without telling me 
of their relatives and friends who were me rried 
here,” Miss Henlin said when he had at last 
departed. ‘Every one has some one. And it 
is not surprising when you think of the thou- 
sands we have married from all over the globe. 


A Wedding and a Funeral 


“Sometimes we have so many weddings we 
have a hard time squeezing in the other 
services. Funeral and wedding processions 
have come perilously near meeting at the altar. 
When O. Henry’s funeral services were being 
conducted here, at his request that the last 
farewells be said over him in the little building 
where there was no inequality of position— 
‘where men stripped of their wealth and poverty 
stood as men’—a wedding party was due at the 
chancery. 

“The funeral had been set for eleven o’clock, 
and by some mistake the wedding had been 
scheduled for the same hour. The wedding 
party met at the old Holland House on Fifth 
Avenue, and because of the gaiety was a little 
late in arriving at the church. The funeral 
cortége of O. Henry reached here first. 

“Tn consternation, the ushers of the wedding 
rushed to the hotel and told the bride that 
another girl had got ahead of her and that she 
would have to wait until noon for her ceremony. 
The ruse worked, and at twelve o’clock the 
wedding party entered the church that a few 
minutes before had been the scene of the great 
writer’s funeral.” 

“Do any of these brides and grooms ever 
come back?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes, they come every day. As a man 
might go to a fountain of youth to renew his 
boyhood, they come to renew their first love. 
It was only yesterday that a couple rushed in 
here and asked, ‘Do you remember us, Miss 
Henlin?? They were so eager I hated to say 
I didn’t, but I had to, for I have seen too many 
brides to place them all. 

“We were married here seven years ago,’ 
the woman told me, breathlessly almost, ‘and 
have come back to New York mainly to see 
the Littlke Church Around the Corner. The 
church did a lot for us. It gave us a feeling 
about our wedding we would have never re- 
ceived in an ordinary’s office. When we came 
here we were so excited we didn’t realize the 
seriousness of the life we were entering, but 
when we stood before the altar in the Little 
Church and heard the words of the ceremony, 
a queer hush settled over us, and it came to 
me that it was an exquisitely solemn thing I 
was doing. My wedding took on a new mean- 
ing. Afterward I told my husband the feeling 
I had known, and he declared that he had had 
the same experience. That is why we wanted 
to come back to the Little Church.’ 

“Many come back with their babies and 

their grandbabies. Mothers and fathers who 
were married here bring their children to be 
christened, and later they bring them to be 
married, and sometimes to be buried. 
_ “One day a newspaper man was interview- 
ing the doctor in an office adjoining mine. I 
heard him ask in rather a cynical tone of voice 
that question you have asked, ‘Doctor, do any 
of these thousands of people whom you marry 
ever come back?’ 

“Just at that moment a man and woman on 
the downward slope of life walked in the door. 
They said they had been married here thirty 
years ago and had been living ever since in 
England. 


“« ‘We landed in New York today,’ they told 
me, ‘and we came to the Little Church the 
very first thing.’ 

“T rushed them in to Dr. Houghton and the 
newspaper man, and I said, ‘Here is your 
answer.’ ” 

“But all the weddings do not turn out 
happily,” I ventured. 

“No, some don’t,” Miss Henlin admitted 
reluctantly. “Our brides and grooms have 
their quarrels, but in several instances we have 
remarried couples. Two young writers were 
married here during my first year as secretary. 
After eighteen joyous months, they began to 
quarrel constantly, and soon they were 
divorced. Three years ago they came back 
to the Little Church to be reunited. 

“We thought we could not live together,’ 
the woman told the doctor, ‘but now we know 
we can not live apart.’ 

“Though the doctor would not marry 
divorced persons, in this case he did not 
recognize the divorce. Once married, always 
married, he argued. Because the law of the 
state required it, he performed the ceremony 
over.” 

The “doctor” to whom Miss Henlin re- 
ferred so frequently was the late Dr. George C. 
Houghton, rector of the Little Church for 
twenty-six years. Ile was the most sympa- 
thetic of men, so Miss Henlin told me, in his 
desire to start young couples happily on their 
married way. After he had performed the 
ceremony he would put his hand on the shoulder 
of the groom and say, “Be kind to her, my 
boy.” And then, to the bride, ‘““You must take 
good care of him.” 

As he handed them their marriage certificate, 
he usually remarked with a kindly twinkle in 
his eyes: ‘This is your charter to sail the sea 
of matrimony. Be good mates.” 

He was strictly observant of the rules of his 
church. He would marry no person who had 
not been baptized, nor a girl under age without 
the consent of her parents. Many a time he 
persuaded runaway couples to return home and 
think over the matter more seriously before 
taking the definite step. Marriage to him was 
a sacrament, a holy thing, not to be regarded 
lightly. 

His death in April, 1923, marked the passage 
of the name of Houghton from the rectory of 
the church, with the affairs of which it had been 
interwoven for three-quarters of a century. 
Dr. Houghton’s uncle, Dr. George Hendrick 
Houghton, established the church and was its 
rector for forty-nine years. It was on a 
golden October Sunday that he opened the 
doors for services—and on that very first 
Sunday a bride walked down its aisle to meet 
her lover at the altar. 


The First Bride of All 


Can you see her—that first bride? A small, 
seventeen-year-old wisp of a girl she was, with 
chestnut brown hair parted in the middle and 
combed straight back from her forehead, and 
big gray eyes. She wore a dress of fine white 
mull, the wide skirt looped with orange 
blossoms. And two tiny clusters of blossoms 
were caught in her hair where the veil began. 

I can see her so plainly, for her oldest 
daughter, Mrs. Randall C. Hall, who is now 
living in New York, has furnished me such a 
vivid picture of her. This first bride’'was Miss 
Ferena McKeeler, and she was married to a 
dry goods merchant of New York, George C. 
Eyland. ; 

What a procession of brides has followed in 
her footsteps! The Little Church is celebrat- 
ing its Diamond Jubilee, and its third rector, 
the Rev. Mr. Randolph Ray, is inviting all 
these brides and grooms and their children, and 
their children’s children to come back or write 
to the Little Church. From October, 1923, to 
October, 1924, is the church’s “home-coming” 
year, and the millions of people who are con- 
nected by some tie to the little Gothic building 
among the skyscrapers will walk between its 
oaken benches in memory of the days of tulle 
and sacred promises that have been—and will 
be again. 





ashamed 


It brought him untold 
Misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame 


HE had neglected his 
teeth so long that 
he was actually ashamed 


to visit his dentist. Fi- 
nally he became so sensi- 
tive about their appear- 
ance that in conversation 
he habitually distorted 
his mouth in an effort to 
hide them from view. 


A reasonable effort on 
his own part—consulting 
his dentist, conscientious 
use of his tooth brush and 
the right dentifrice— 
might have saved him 
this humiliation. 


Choosing the right dentifrice 


You have heard and read a great deal 
about dentifrices—which ones were 
safe, which one best. 

When the makers of Listerine—the 
safe antiseptic—decided to offer a den- 
tifrice, they faced much the same 
problem. 

First of all, they recognized the need 
of a cleansing medium that would ex- 
actly meet mouth conditions. 

This cleansing or polishing agent had 
to be just the right hardness to clean 
efficiently; yet not hard enough to 
injure that delicate, priceless tooth 
enamel which can never be replaced 
and which when once impaired exposes 
the tooth to decay. 


Cleans without harming 
the enamel 


The company’s chemists finally dis- 
covered a special cleansing substance 
that precisely meets these requirements. 

According to tests, based upon the 
“scale of hardness” scientists employ 
in studying mineral substances, this 
specially prepared cleansing medium is 
actually softer than tooth enamel and 
harder than tartar. Therefore, it can- 
not scratch or injure the enamel. 

Yet it cleans thoroughly and leaves 
a delightfully fresh, clean taste you 
will enjoy.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
Saint Louis, U.S. A. 


* LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large tube—25 cents 
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Send for this 
FREE Book 


on Four Posters 


You will enjoy this book of authentic 
and genuinely “exclusive” (copy- 
righted) designs in Wheeler-Okell Four 

-osters. And it will help you to make 
a right selection of this most important 
essential of bedroom furnishings. 
Twenty-one exquisitely beautiful de- 
signs. Solid mahogany and solid Amer- 
ican walnut. Full and twin bed sizes. 
Only expert workmanship and finest 
finish. Write for your copy of the book 
today. Sent FREE and fully post- 
paid,with name and address of nearest 
dealer, on receipt of your request— 
postcard or letter. Address Dept. 207. 


-WHEELER-QOKELL Le 


NASHVILLE, 


Name and 

Design No. design fully 

33 Dorothy protected by 
Vernon copyright 
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Engraved INVITATIONS and 
ANNOUNCEMENTS--VISITING CARDS 
Correct in form. Perfect in execu- 
tion. Direct_from the nation's cap- 
ital. Surprisingly moderate 
prices. Send for samples. 
HAUSLER & CO. Dept. B 
Washington, D. C. 





Dressmaking 
Made Easy 


You can now learn, easily 
and quickly right in your 
own home, during spare 
time, by a wonderfully 
simple and practical new 
method, how to plan and 
make all your own and your 
children’s clothes and save 

) half or more on everything. 
You can make your last 
| season’s dresses and suits 
over into stylish new gar- 
ments. You can make 
fashionable clothes from in- 
expensive materials. You 
can prepare for success in 
the dressmaking or millinery profession, have a 
shop of your own, and earn $20 to $40 a week. 
Write to-day for handsome booklet 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 
and learn from the experiences of thousands of other 
women just what the Woman’s Institute can do for you. 


eee 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 8-G, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your 48-page booklet, “‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.”” I am most interested in learning— 
C How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
() How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 
[j How to Design and Make My Own Hats 
(0 How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


ANaeking 
Boi. 1 Chothos j 


Name ictal ielanaiarddiedioniptiaco ds 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


iewecenmmineiin — oe 


Peacock Feathers 


(Continued from page 72) 


He was impatient. 
serious.” 

“T am serious.” 

“You are not.” 

In spite of her light manner, I knew that she 
was in dead earnest. She was still playing the 
game, but the stakes were high. She didn’t 
want Andy to see her ugly house. She meant 
that he should not see it. He should not take 
back with him the story of her disillusionment. 
And her quick mind had found this way out 
of it. 

Yet I hated the way she had found. I 
wanted her to say: “Oh, we’ve got a hideous 
old house, Andy, but we’re happy. Things 
aren’t a bit what we expected—but we are 
happy. You may go back and say to my 
friends that I am happy because Jerry is mine 
and I am his—and nothing else counts but 
that.” 

I know now that such an attitude was too 
much to expect of any woman. But I judged 
her by myself. I hated poverty—but rather 
than spend my life without her, I would have 
tramped the roads—have slept under the stars. 


‘THE roll of the thunder grew fainter, the 
darkness lifted. I opened the door and the 





sweet, fresh air rushed in. The shadows fled. 
The world was once more real. 

Andy resumed the subject where our silence 
had seemed to end it. “Now that I can see 
your face,” he said to Mimi, “i am going to 
find out if you really meant it, when you said 
I was not to come to your house.” 

“Of course, I meant it. Don’t you know 
that no human being has a right to interrupt 
a honeymoon?” 

“Oh, well,” he said gloomily, “if you are 
going to look at it like that.” 

“How else can I look at it?” 

“Yet you said it was ‘peachy’ to see me.” 

“Tt is. But—you and Jerry aren’t terribly 
keen about each other, are you?” 

I had a feeling of unreasonable irritation. 
“We wouldn’t fly at each other’s throats, if 
that is what you mean, Mimi, or scratch each 
other’s eyes out.” 

Andy quite surprisingly agreed with Mimi. 
“Perhaps she is right, Chandler. When she 
was afraid and turned to you, I could have seen 
you hanged with joy. You’ve got her, and I 
might as well give herup. But I’ve seen what 
I wanted. If you hadn’t made her happy, I 
should have tried to find a way to do it.” 

It was a frank declaration of his motive in 
coming. My voice was full of suppressed fury 
as I answered. “I am sorry to seem as 
inhospitable as Mimi.” 

He stared moodily out on the lovely world 
that the storm had left behind—there was a 
sort of silver radiance—the mountains were 
swept with emerald light. 

When at last he spoke, he flung the sen- 
tences forth like a challenge. “I am going to 
France. I want to get into the flying service.” 

With one stroke of the brush, as it were, he 
became a heroic figure. 

“Tt will be wonderful, Andy!” 
illumined. 

He looked down at her. “Will it? Would 
it be wonderful if Jerry did it?” 

“Do you mean that I wouldn’t want him to 
go? Oh, why not, Andy? It would be won- 
derful for any one, if it were for France.” 

I had never heard her speak like that. We 
had discussed the war, and I had known that 
her traditions held her absolutely to the French 
point of view. But here was something which 
seemed to have gone deeper. A sense of the 
sacredness of a cause. It was Andy’s action 
which had revealed it to me. I wondered if 
she would really be willing to have me leave 
her. To match his heroics with my own? 

We mounted our horses and rode until our 
paths parted, about half-way between our 
ranch and the hotel, which meant a ride of at 
least ten miles for all of us. When Andy left 


Mimi was 


“My dear Mimi. Be 


us, we shook hands with him. We bade hima 
final good-by. Mimi and [I stood, for a 
moment, looking after him, then we whirled 
our horses about and rode down the trail in 
the darkening light. 
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DURING the ride home, Mimi had little 
to say to me. She seemed tired and 
dispirited. 

“T had to keep him away, Jerry,” she said at 
last. “It sounded—silly. But it was the best 
I could do.” 

“Why not have told him, Mimi?” 

“Do you mean about—the house?” 

“About ourselves. That we could be happy 
in spite of the ugliness. That because we have 
each other we can be happy.” I laid my hand 
on her shoulder. ‘Couldn’t you have told him 
that, dearest? And have let him come?” 

She turned a little in her saddle. “Jerry, 
you’re not facing it. You didn’t want him any 
more than I. Not really. You're just trying 
to make yourself think that you did.” 

I dropped my hand from her shoulder, and 
we rode on. Our way was dark now, but the 
afterglow still lingered above the mountains, 
Our horses were worn-out, and so were we. 
We came to our ugly ranch house, and no 
light shone to welcome us. 

We went in, and I found my way to the 
lamp. As the flame flared, the disorder of the 
place was revealed. Mimi stood uncertainly 
in the center of the room. Then she lifted her 
hands in a desperate gesture. 

“Do you mind, Jerry, if I don’t stay up? I 
don’t want anything to eat. I am simply 
dead.” 

I felt stricken and alone, hurt to the heart. 
But I tried not to show it. “Sit down,” I said, 
“and let me take off your boots. Then I’ll heat 
some water good and hot for your bath.” 

I knelt at her feet and unlaced the soft deer- 
skin leggings. I brought her slippers. As I 
put them on, I felt her arms about my neck. 

“You are such a darling, Jerry,” she said, 
and cried as if her heart would break. 
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THOUGHT we had heard the last of Andy, 

and I tried to put him, as much as possible, 
out of my mind. His coming had in a way 
formed a turning-point in our domestic rela- 
tions. The morning after we met him, Mimi 
walked into the kitchen while I was making her 
chocolate, and announced that she was going 
to help me get the breakfast. 

“T have yours almost ready, dearest.” 

She stood on tiptoe and brushed my cheek 
with her lips. “I am not going to have my 
chocolate in bed any more.” 

“Why not?” 

“T am going to be the angel of the house, 
Jerry.” There was a new look in her eyes, as 
she stood in front of me, beating a tattoo with 
her slender fingers on the breast of my flannel 
shirt. “You take care of your job, and I'll 
take care of mine. I'll get Mrs. Hayes to show 
me things.” 

“Mimi,” I protested, “I hate to have you 
do it.” 

“You mustn’t hate it, Jerry. It weakens 
me.” Herlipstrembled. “I—I have the feel- 
ing that perhaps you can’t stand realities. 
That if you see me without my war-paint— 
you won’t love me.” 

“T shall always love you.” 

She nodded. “Oh, of course. You are that 
kind—constant. But the fine glamour—the 
illusion. I wonder how you'll feel when my 
hands are rough, and my hair at loose ends— 
like Dora Hayes.” 

“You will never be like Dora Hayes.” 

“Who knows?” She was smiling a little. 
“After I’ve washed millions of dishes—and 
peeled tons of potatoes?” 
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We had talked for a long time the night 
before. We had declared to each other that 
we would shut, definitely, the door of the life 
which was behind us. Mimi had clung to me 
sobbing, she had seemed all mine for the 
moment. I had sworn that with her as my 
goddess I would write with an inspired pen. 
And things would work out for us, I was sure, 
if we loved enough. 

We were very young—everything had seemed, 
for the moment, possible. We did not know 
ourselves. We did not know each other. We 
did not know life. We were like untried war- 
riors, riding valiantly to battle. 

Well, we got the breakfast—and Mimi 
burned the toast. 

“But tomorrow I shan’t burn it, Jerry,” she 
said, hopefully. “You'll see. I am_ really 
much more intelligent than I look.” She 
threw a kiss to me across the table. 

Yet, when breakfast was over, I could not 
settle down to my desk. “Let’s ride for an 
hour,” I proposed, “and come back and do the 
work.” 

We rode for more than an hour and came 
back and washed the dishes; and ate lunch, 
and washed more dishes. I sat down to my 
desk at three, and another storm came up; the 
thunder roared and the rain swept across the 
valley; the lightning was like a conflagration. 
Mimi was afraid and ran into my room, and I 
comforted her. Then it was time for dinner— 
and we washed more dishes—we again mounted 
our horses and rode up and up the trail to see 
the moonlight on our little lake. 

When we returned I said: ‘““My dearest, Iam 
going to sit at my desk for an hour or two. I 
haven’t written a half-dozen lines.” 

“But you’re too tired tonight, Jerry. And 
tomorrow you can do better.” 

But tomorrow was much the same, and the 
day after, and at last a letter from my lawyer 
brought disquieting news of inadequate 
finances. 


WENT to work then in earnest. I bent over 

my desk for hours. I left the housework 
largely to Mimi and to Timothy Hayes. 
Timothy had entered upon the domestic scene 
as a substitute for Sally. He had helped his 
mother, he could help Mimi. He would have 
adored doing it for nothing, but I insisted on a 
wage. He was not an expert, but he was 
industrious. He could wield a broom, and 
wash dishes, and save Mimi a_ thousand 
steps. 

It was at this time that Quentin, tke collie, 
and young Timothy began to be Mimi’s con- 
stant companions. I could see them from my 
window as I wrote, making their way to the 
lower level, Quentin keeping well ahead with 
his level trot, Timothy, his face upturned to 
Mimi. They would come back up the hill with 
fresh eggs in a basket, with vegetables from the 
garden, or with fruit from the orchards. Mimi 
was taking her housekeeping seriously. There 
were things to be canned, things to be pre- 
served, and things to be pickled. Mrs. Hayes 
initiated her into all the mysteries. 

After one day’s orgy of preserving, Mimi 
dragged me into the kitchen. “Look, Jerry, 
aren’t they wonderful?” 

She displayed row upon row of jars and 
glasses—amber and ruby and deep amethyst 
where the sun shone through. 

She was dishevelled but triumphant. She 
was tied up in a huge gingham apron, and 
there was a burn on her arm. I tried to be 
enthusiastic about her achievements, but I 
hated to see her in the aspect of a kitchen maid. 
I wished that she might look always as she did 
at the end of the day. She managed then to 
have Timothy put the finishing touches to the 
dinner while she had a quick bath and slipped 
on one of her charming gowns. She would 
come to the table fresh and fragrant, her hair 
carefully coiffed, transformed as it were in 
a moment from the kitchen slavey to the 
chatelaine of the castle. 

No matter how tired she was, our dinners 
had always this effect of formality. She even 
taught Timothy to serve, so that he might 
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change plates, and pass the bread and vege. 
tables. His ecstasy was complete. He was, | 
am sure, in imagination, cupbearer to a prin. 
cess—a princess who wore gowns which re. 
vealed the loveliness of her white neck, and 
who was as fragrant as a rose. 

He liked her best that way—as a princess, 
And I liked her best—as a princess. Well, who 
can blame a man for that? Yet if I had 
thought of it then as I think of it now, I would 
have remembered that my father’s love for my 
mother had been stable and steady in spite of 
her plain hair, her print gowns, her lack of 
elegance. 
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THINGS jogged along with some effect of 
harmony and happiness through Septem. 
ber and into October. I had finished a story 
and had sent it off. Mimi’s hand was in mine— 
God was in his Heaven! 
I had planned to spend the next day up on 
I L ik S k the — There was wood to be cut, and 
o I was to take two of my men with me to decide 
ncense U e mo e€ on the trees which must be sacrificed. 
° Mimi had decided to stay at home. “There 
or A TO m a t l C S Ta are tomatoes spoiling on the vines,”’ she told 
y me, ‘‘and Mrs. Hayes is going to show me how 


to make catchup and chili.” 
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With my dreams keyed now to what I would 


say to her when I saw her again, I rode on and 
up, reaching at last the wooded heights. The 
great trees were cathedral-like. I wished that 
Mimi were with me. I felt that her mood 
Ryn would be as exalted as mine. That our souls 


would meet and soar in such surroundings. 


The Nation’s Insecticide 


MMI had promised to prepare a simple 
dinner. That meant, perhaps, a chicken 
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roasted by Mrs. Hayes, a vegetable or two that 
Timothy would cook; there was delicious late 
corn in the garden, and there would be melons 
for dessert. I found myself anticipating it all as 
I set my face, that night, toward home. Mimi 
rested and radiant would welcome me, and the 
moment would come when I could tell her of the 
high thoughts I had of her. 

But it was not Mimi who welcomed me, but 
Timothy. 

He came out of the kitchen door, as I dis- 
mounted, and said, “I’m frying some ham for 
your dinner, and do you want your eggs 
turned?” 

“Where’s Mrs. Chandler?” 

“She ain’t well, and she’s lying down. And 
she don’t want anything to eat.” 

“Not well?” I was startled. 

“No, sir. She came into the kitchen after 
the gentleman called, and told me what to get 
for you, and then she went in her room, and 
she ain’t been out.” 

“What gentleman, Timothy?” 

“Well, he came in a big car, Mr. Chandler— 
while Ma and I were carrying the kettles up 
to our house—and he was just going away when 
I got back.” 

I did not wait to hear more. I strode through 
the living-room and opened the door beyond. 
Mimi lay on her bed, face downward. One 
arm, thrown out, clutched the pillow. Her 
hair was in disorder, and she wore one of the 
big gingham aprons which Mrs. Hayes had 
lent her. I thought she was asleep. But 
she opened her eyes as I came in, and said, 

“T don’t want any dinner, Jerry.” 

“Mimi,’”’ I demanded, “what’s the matter?” 

She sat up, and I saw then that she had been 
crying. 

“Andy has been here,” she said. ‘He found 
me in the kitchen, cutting up cabbages, and 
with things boiling over on the stove. He—he 
thought I was the maid and asked me the way 
to the Chandler ranch—and I turned around— 
and he recognized me—” 

I gave a quick exclamation, but she did not 
seem to hear me. ‘“‘He—stood staring at me. 
And then he gasped, ‘Good God!’ and began 
to laugh, to Jawgh—”’ she beat a tight little fist 
on the pillow, “‘and—and after a while he said, 
‘So this is why you wouldn’t let me come—’ ” 

“The cad!” 


HE pushed the disordered hair back from her 
face with both hands. ‘Why shouldn’t he 

laugh, Jerry? Why shouldn’t he? I had talked 
of—high romance, and he found me a drudge 
among my pots and pans.” 

“Mimi!” 

“Oh, why not speak the truth, Jerry? Be 
honest! I’ve tried not to think it drudgery— 
but it is, it is—’’ She began to sob softly. 

I was stabbed to the heart. I knew her 
pride. I knew her humiliation. And all I 
could say was, “My dear, I am sorry.” 

“Being sorry doesn’t help.” She did not 
look at me. 

I sat down in a chair and surveyed her 
moodily. ‘I suppose he’ll tell the whole of 
St. Louis.” 

“No, he won’t.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I made him promise not to.” 

“Mimi, you didn’t ask a favor of him?” 

“I did. Why not?” 

“It puts both of us in his power.” 
see my frowning face in Mimi’s mirror. 

“T know that as well as you do, but it couldn’t 
be helped. ee 

After a tense silence I said: “How did he 
happen to stay on? I thought he had left this 
part of the country long ago.’ 

“He did go—and he came back. He leaves 
for France in two weeks. He wanted to say 
good-by to me, Jerry.” 

Jealousy flamed. “He dared?” 

ie es. ” 

“How long did he st ay? ?” 

“An hour, perhaps.” She got off the bed 
and began to brush her hair. Her cheeks 
showed white in the mirror, and there were 
deep circles under her eyes. 


I could 


“What else did he say, Mimi?” 

She turned and faced me. “I might as well 
tell you. He—he asked me to go with him, 
Jerry.” 

“Mimi—!” 

She nodded, her lips were dry. “It—it was 
dreadful. It was like a nightmare—from 
which I shall never—wake up.” 

If I had taken her in my arms then and com- 
forted her! But I was raging. Andy with his 
money, with his insolence, with his air of a 
conqueror. 

“And you let him stay—and make love to 
you—?” 

Her hand went up to her throat. 
really think that, Jerry?” 

“He stayed an hour. You should have sent 
him away at once.” 

I hardly knew what I was saying. I was 
mad with the pain of it all. I could see Andy 
standing in the kitchen door—graceful, per- 
fectly groomed—and Mimi in her gingham 
apron! 

I was overthrown in that moment by the 
facts I had never faced. Mimi was not a fairy 
princess. Our house was not a shining palace. 
And Andy had found it out—and he had 
laughed! 


“Do you 
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I WISH I might forget the things Mimi and 

I said to each other that night. We were 
young, hurt, humiliated, and each blamed 
everything on the other. 

Mimi had been, she felt, “fooled” by the 
whole situation. “You seemed so sure, Jerry. 
How could I know how awful it was?” 

And I had flung back, “Perhaps you are 
sorry that you didn’t marry Andy,” and she 
had retorted, 

“Perhaps Tam!” 

We were utterly crude, primitive—we did 
not care how our words stung. 

At last, however, I began to come to my 
senses. “Mimi, Mimi, we are saying things 
which may separate us forever.” 

“Are we? I don’t seem to care, Jerry. I’m 
not big enough to be the heroine of your 
romance. You need a perfect woman—and 
I’m just human.” 

It ended by her shutting the door on me, and 
for a long time after thatI could hear her 
crying. 

I dread to write of the days which followed. 
Mimi and I met like strangers. Neither of us 
could forgive the hot words we had flung out 
in our anger. We hardened our hearts, nursed 
our grievances. 

At last, I could stand it no longer. I re- 
solved to send Mimi back to her mother. 
Anything would be better than this—to live 
under one roof like enemies. I had enough 
money to make my plans possible. My story 
had been accepted and well paid for. 

“T want you to take this check, Mimi,” I 
said to her, “and go to St. Louis. The winters 
up here are hard—and the change will be good 
for you.” 

“But what will you do, Jerry?” 

“Stay on the job and write. I can get my 
meals at Mrs. Hayes’ with the rest of the men.” 

“Oh_ how silly, Jerry!” The way she said it 
sounded more like the old Mimi than any 
words she had uttered since that awful night. 
“You couldn’t stand it to be alone. And 
anyhow I’m not going.” 

She spoke with an air of obstinacy. And 
she stuck to her decision. I felt, however, that 
she was held by her pride, rather than by love 
or loyalty. She would not return to her own 
people with the effect of failure. 

The autumn days came on quickly. There 
were some golden ones and others which were 
dreary and aaah. At last the first snow drove 
the white flakes over the valleys. 

I could see ahead of us months of isolation. 
I had a feeling of desperation. I could stand 
it for myself, but what of Mimi? 

Yet as the time went on, I began to find in 
my wife certain qualities which surprised me. 
There was a steadfastness, an adjustment to 
difficulties, which were amazing, when one con- 
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An efficient straw hat bleach. 

Keep a tube handy for an 

emergency. Sold in drug, 

grocery, department, and 
hardware stores throughout 
the U. S. and Canada. 


Send 30cinstamps for trial package to 
Gartside’s Iron Rust Soap Co. 
A-677 Preston St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Honor BricuT 


Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Playsuits 


At Less Cost Than 
Home Sewing 


A ND with asnap and style that’s 
right up to the minute! Why 
use your time, energy and money 


in shopping for materials, ‘“‘fit- 
ting’”’ restless boys and worrying over 
details when you can get Honor Bright 
Shirts and Blouses so reasonably ? 


They’re made of extra stout materials 
—tub-proof cheviots, percales, khaki 
drills or black sateen. Seams are strongly 
stitched. Cut roomy and reinforced to 
stand strain. No drawstring or elastic— 
adjustable tapes at sides. Big pockets; 
white pearl buttons on to stay; military 
or buttoned-down collars. 


At the better stores. Also ask for “Big 
Yank, Jr.,” a shirt like Dad’s. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us direct. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Fi Automatic ‘Rapid Electric 


RELESS COOKER 


Cooks with electricity but has the advantages of fireless cooker con 
struction and ita cost is less than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Applied to Fireless Cooker 
Economical in Fuel Use 


Bakes, roasts, broils, boils, stews, fries, toasts 
Needs no watching. Shuts electricity 
off automatically. Attaches to any 
electric socket. No special wiring. , 
Write for FREE Home Science Cook 
Book, 30-day FREE trial offer and 
direct factory prices 
WM. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 96 

Alliance, Ohio. Georgetown, Ont. 


SERVICE WAGON 


Large Top—Removable G 
fervice Tray—Large Drawer 
— Double Handles — Deep 
Undershelves—4 Silent Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. A high 
ce of furniture 
fERerRaL UTILITY, ease of 
action, absolute noiselessness. 
Write now for os ian pam- 
phiet and deale 
anauunt "pRODUCTS ce. 
Bidg., Chic Ue 





FOR YOURSELF 


GOINTO BUSINES 


Estab! lishand oper- 

ate a “New System 
Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
men. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for ittoday. Don’t put it off! 
W. HILL YER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. 
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Peacock 


sidered the butterfly life she had led. She 
systematized her housekeeping and spent part 
of the check which I had received for my story 
as wages for Dora, who had returned home 
when the hotel closed. Timothy went to 
school seven miles away, driving the rest of the 
children in the little car. There were dancing 
lessons for the children in the living-room with 
the rugs up, and there were tableaux and 
charades, stories told by the big stove, corn 
popped in the kitchen, and candy made in 
incredible quantities. 

I was not always a part of the gay group. I 
was writing now in dead earnest. I had kept 
Hayes on, and it added greatly to the expense. 
The men were hewing and hauling timber. I 
hoped that by intense industry I might relieve 
the financial situation. I had a feeling that I 
must make good, that I must win my own self- 
respect, before I could demand respect of Mimi. 

For the thing which stung most was the 


| knowledge that Mimi held me lightly as a 


dreamer of dreams. I was a lad who had 
loved and had not known how to hold what I 
had won! I was a poet, not much to be de- 
pended on in practical affairs! 

One day, as I sat at my desk, I reached into 
an inner pocket for some papers. In taking 
them out I brought with them a small spool of 
sky-blue silk! 

I set it before me on the desk and remem- 
bered the day I had bought it. That golden 
day when Mimi and I had walked together and 
when she had said, “I have saved all of your 
letters in a little box—” and I had called her 
“Dearest.” 

I wondered if she, too, remembered. I 
wanted to go to her and ask. I was on my feet 
to do it when the door opened. 

“Lunch is ready, Jerry,” she said. 

I held out the little spool. “I was thinking 
of the day I bought it.” 

She looked down at it, as it lay in my hand. 
Not a muscle of her face changed. She was 
serene, indifferent. ‘Oh, what a romantic boy 
you are, Jerry.” 

I wondered sensitively if she had meant 
“romantic fool.” 


10 


I CAME home, some weeks later, after a ride 
to a neighboring ranch, to find such a change 
in our living-room that I stood petrified on the 
threshold. 
The awful rug was gone, and some of the 


awful furniture. Gone were the awful pictures 
on the walls. As there was nothing to take 
their places, the room had a sort of grim 
emptiness. 

Mimi, coming in, announced: “I couldn’t live 
with it any longer. I thought we could sand- 
paper some of the pieces that are left, and put 
on a dark stain—and we can do the floor. The 
children want to help. You don’t mind, do 

ou?” 

I didn’t mind in the least. 
“There ought to be a fireplace. 
can manage that.” 

“Tt would be heavenly.” Mimi was stand- 
ing in front of the high-shouldered stove. 
“And anyhow we’ve made a beginning.” 

It was some time after that, looking up from 
the barn where I was at work, I saw a band of 
Indians approaching the house. I sent one of 
the men at once te Mimi, lest she be startled, 
and as soon as I could I followed. 

I found one or two braves and a half- 
dozen squaws assembled in the kitchen. Mimi, 
with a flush on her cheeks and a sparkle in her 
eyes, was bargaining for the blankets they had 
brought, the baskets and beadwork. 

“Jerry,” she said, as she saw me, “aren’t 
they charming? Look at these blankets.” 

They were most attractive in their blacks 
and grays, with touches of flaming red. There 
were baskets in all shapes and colors, a pair of 
antlers, a bearskin rug. 

Mimi was buying everything, giving in ex- 
change certain trinkets—a sparkling brooch, a 


I even ventured: 
Perhaps we 


Feathers 


tiny jeweled watch. The Indians knew the 
value of the jewels. They were no longer 
unsophisticated savages. They had dealt long 
enough with white men to be shrewd. 

“This for this,” Mimi would say, and they 
would weigh the matter and consider. 

When she produced at last a string of coral 
beads carefully carved, the eyes of one of the 
women brightened. She said something to the 
old chief. He held out his hands for the beads, 

“Mimi,” I said, “don’t sell them. Let me 


pay.” 
She shook her head. 


Jerry.” 


SAT down and watched her. She drove a 

sharp bargain with the old chief—two of the 
lovely blankets or no beads. At last he gave 
in, and presently the band went away, having 
had a drink of our new cider and some of 
Dora’s doughnuts. 

Mimi danced ahead of me out of the kitchen, 
“Everything is going to be simply darling,” 
she assured me, and for an hour after that we 
were busy putting the things in place— 
transforming the living-room into delightful 
harmony with the grays and blacks and 
reds. 

“T’ll put gray cotton covers over that awful 
brocade,” Mimi exulted, ‘‘and we'll tear the 
paper off the walls and tint them.” 

It was a task which took some weeks, and the 
climax came when I set Hayes and all his men 
to work on the fireplace—building a great 
stone chimney and having a mantel of a split 
oak log. 

Hayes grumbled while he was 
it. “You'll freeze,” he assured me. But 
we compromised by putting the big 
stove in the dining-room, where its heat 
overflowed and kept the living-room at even 
temperature. 

And now a fire blazed on our hearth, and 
Mimi and [I sat in front of it night after night, 
I with my books and writing pad, and she with 
her eternal knitting. We had the effect, at 
least, of domesticity, although she knew and I 
knew that the thing which makes a hearth 
sacred was lacking. 

It was about this time that I began to see 
that Mimi’s pride was not a thin garment to be 
torn by adversity: it was, rather, a robe which 
could be worn with an air in the midst of hard- 
ship. It was Mimi’s pride which had made this 
room restful and charming. It was her pride 
which kept her hair brushed and beautiful, and 
her hands smooth and white. It was her pride 
which gave to our dinners the effect of formal- 
ity. We dined now on a little table drawn up in 
front of the fire, and it was Mimi who made 
squares of gray linen, and who put oranges or 
red apples in a gray and black bowl for a center- 
piece. Whatever came, life must have for her 
its beauty. She could not live without it. She 
packed away many of the exquisite gowns she 
had brought, and altered others so that they 
were simple and appropriate. 

I began to see that she was, in many ways, 
like my mother. They had, both of them, the 
sense that man may sink into savagery unless 
woman holds him to his black coat and three 
courses at dinner; and to the things which make 
for order and for dignity. 

So as she sat by the fire, night after night, 
my little wife became the symbol of something 
which I must strive for. I might win from her, 
perhaps, that which she had never given. 
She looked upon me now as a builder of castles 
in the air. I must show myself able to erect 
firm foundations. 


“T’m doing this, 


doing 


It 


HE knitting which kept Mimi busy was 
for the men who were at war in France. 
America was being called upon to do what she 
could for the refugees from Belgium and other 
invaded territory. Letters from Bernice told 
us that Andy had gone and that Lionel was 


going. 
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“And I am going with him,” Bernice said. 
“The blood of our ancestors calls us, Mimi.” 

Mimi read the letter and sat with her eyes 
fixed on the fire. “I know how Bernice feels,” 
she said; “it was the home of our grandfathers.” 

It had been the home not only of the grand- 
fathers, but of the grandmothers with the ball- 
gowns—the ones who had danced with La- 
fayette. No such blood flowed in my veins, 
yet I, too, was thrilled by the thought of 
Lafayette ; 

It was, I think, early in December that the 
idea began to form in my mind of going to 
France. I would win Mimi back by a heroic 
defense of her land, the land she loved. With 
my fatal sense of dramatization, I began to 
make pictures of myself with the battlefieid as 
background. 1 could fight for Mimi’s love. I 
might even die for it. I might thus redeem 
myself. I had become less than a hero in my 
own eyes; | might prove more than a hero in 
the eyes of the world. 

There is no telling what I might have done 
while this mood possessed me if Hayes had not 
fallen ill and two of the men left because of the 
loneliness. 

I could get no one to take their places, so I 
was forced to do double duty, going shuttle- 
like from my desk to the work of the farm. My 
stories suffered because of my divided mind, 
and there were fewer acceptances from the 
editors. I came in at night dead-tired, beaten 
sometimes by storms, to find Mimi by the fire, 
quiet and composed, a purring pussy-cat or two 
on the hearth-rug, the table charmingly set, 
its orange and gray and black colorful against 
the golden background of flames. 

Resting there, I seemed enclosed in a circle 
of peace. For that moment I worked through 
the day. I wondered if Mimi knew how I 
worshipped her, as she sat, a tranquil figure, 
telling me the things she had read in the daily 
paper, but telling me nothing that was in her 
heart. 


§° DECEMBER came, and Christmas. We 

were to have a tree for the small Hayeses. 
Hayes’ illness had made Dora the only wage- 
earner in the family. The ranch supplied food 
and to spare for every one, but if there were 
to be Christmas presents for the children, Mimi 
and I would have to provide them. 

“T’ve a lot of little things,” Mimi told me, 
“and there are yards and yards of silver ribbon 
on a dress I shall never wear. And we can 
make cherry clusters of the cranberries, and 
pop-corn balls and chains. And on Christ- 
mas day we will have the dinner here. Mrs. 
Hayes will come over and cook it.” 

“Do you mean that you’ll invite them to 
dine with us?” 

“Of course,” easily. 

Why not, indeed? But it was her first step 
in democracy. In our first days on the ranch, 
Mimi had looked upon the Hayeses as a queen 
might look upon her vassels. That she called 
them now her friends was an evidence of a 
revolution in her social ideals. 

_ “We want the biggest turkey ever,” she 
informed me. 

I laid my hand on her arm. I wanted to 
tell her how I adored her. 

She drew away, smiling but unapproachable. 

“We want the biggest turkey ever,” she re- 
peated, and I dropped my hand from her arm. 

“You shall have it,”’ I said. 

“And the biggest tree, Jerry?” 

“Yes. Til cut it myself.” 

But it was not, after all, the biggest tree. 
We chose the one we wanted several days later, 
as we rode over a new trail to get our first wide 
view of the snow-capped range. 

It was late afternoon, cold, stimulating, and 
with the sun beginning to slant across the 
mountains, when we came upon a little tree 
which stood apart from the others on the very 
top of a hill. It was a spruce, perfect in its 
Proportions, and tipped with silvery growth. 
But it was not mere symmetry which caught 
oureyes. It was, rather, the effect given it by 
the sunset sky back of it—through every tip 
and twig and branch blazed a red glory, until 


“Why not?” 


Try This 


Vanilla Junket Ice Cream 
Makes 1 Quart 


2 pkgs. Vanilla Junket Pow- 
der 

1 pint cream 

1 pint milk _ 


Warm the milk slightly, dis- 
solve in it all the Junket 
Powder at once, pour into 
freezer can, let set in warm 
room until jellied. (Milk 
may be warmed in freezer can 
if can is set in hot water.) 
Place can in_ freezer, pack 
with ice and salt, freeze 
slowly to thick mush; add 
cream, whipped if convenient; 
finish freezing rapidly. This 
recipe is good for using Junket 
Powder of any flavor, Some 
tastes may require a little 
more sugar. 














Nothing can be more wholesome for growing 
children than Junket because Junket is MILK 
in a form they all love and prepared for more 
ready and complete assimilation. 


More and more are mothers in America and 
Canada giving children Junket as often as three 
times a day, with every meal, as so many do 
among the healthful Scandinavian peoples of 
Europe. 


For the sake of robust health for the little ones make 
Junket for them often. They like it and it is so good 
for them. 


Grown-ups, too, find Junket a delightful form in 
which to consume milk. It serves as a light, tasty 
dessert with real food value and it is easy to make 


Keep a package of Junket Tablets on hand at all 
times. When you think “Milk” think “Junket.” 


Have you tried the new Junket Powder? It makes 
Junket the same as the Tablets, but it is more con- 
venient to use as it has the required amount of sugar 
and flavor already added. With it Junket can be made 
in a jiffy. Simply stir in warm milk and let set! 
6 pure flavors to choose from. 

If your grocer hasn't Junket Powder (or Tablets) 
he can very easily get it, and will, if you ask him to 
Tablets and Powder sell for 15c a package 

Send 4c and grocer’s name and address and we will 
mail samples of both Tablets and Powder. Ask for 
free copy of Illustrated Recipe Booklet. 


unke 


REG, U.S. PAT.OFF. 


Tablets and ce] 





8 Tue Junker Fouks, 

& Little Falls, N. Y. 

: In Canada—Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Toronto. 

1! I am enclosing 4ce in stamps. You may send me Samples 
1 of Junket Tablets and Powder and [Illustrated Recipe 
1 Booklet. My grocer’s name and address is 
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Peacock Feathers 


the tree shone and sparkled as if lighted by a 
thousand candles. 

“Jerry, look!” Mimi cried. “Did you ever 
see anything so wonderful?” 

We watched until the light faded and the 
little tree was stripped of its splendor. 

“How lonely it seems!” Mimi said. “Per. 
haps it will never be lighted that way again, 
That was just its moment.” 

“Why not give it another moment, Mimi? 
Why not make it our Christmas tree?” 

She caught at that. Our imaginations met, 
We saw the little tree triumphant in its 
Christmas beauty. 

In the evenings which followed, Mimi dressed 
a doll for Susie Hayes and one for Mary Hayes, 
and with these finished she produced a doll 
which so resembled herself that I stared at it 
in amazement. 


——— adaware ee ; “T am going to make it look like my peacock 
© Dram bran ree ee | . ame TT bh picture,” she told me, “and send it to Bernice 
os . : :: : fi to be sold at the French Bazaar. She wrote 
s LEY, to me about it. Ever since I’ve been trying 
to think of something that would create 
a sensation, and this will. They’ll auction it 
off. I sent to Denver for a doll with hair of 
the right color, and I have put some of my 
own with it.” 

So artfully had she mingled her own hair 
with the hair of the doll’s wig that the effect 
was that of the head-dress in the painting, 
Lacking a jeweled comb, Mimi had made one 
of the eye of a peacock’s feather. With water- 
color paints she had given the doll’s insipid 
countenance something of her own vividness. 

“T shall make the dress exactly like the pic- 
ture, Jerry. It will sell, and they will get a 
lot of money forit. I know that crowd. They 
will say, ‘It is Mimi Le Brun, to the life.’ I 
think I’ll tell Bernice to ask Olga to lend the 
painting. I wouldn’t ask her for the world, 


WV 7 Y C b S but Bernice could.” 
hy ou an. e ure I WAS still looking at the doll. “If I’ll pay 


you enough for your charity, will you let me 
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f Garland beep it" 
O ar an. “She shook her head. ‘You have me.” 


Z I caught h hand. “H I really, 

Garland began, fifty years ago, with the idea [yginon © on 

that the friendship of the home—the wife “Well, haven't you?” Bat, ber tone, ie 

A ° ° : remote, and she went on immediately. ‘Wait 

The Garland-Wil, and the mother—was vital to this business. sik Gen tection ian, Pee eee 


colator illustrated 
above, is a scientific sash of one of my peacock gowns—” Her 


gas oven heat regu- That conviction solidified into a permanent ep eng: Sa tr 

ator wi amos e — . 

complete cooking policy—into a tradition which governs every But I was not to be put off. “Let me see 
chart on the dial. ‘ . : h where you cut your hair.” 

With the Garland- manufacturing process which enters into the She took out a pin or two and bent her head. 


Wilcolator, your eens 7: 
baking, broiling, building of Garland Stoves. On the very top the curls were short. With 
roasting, preserv- that tawny mane so close io me and with her 


aii camumiodoee The American people believe in Garland— ones hidden, I lost my fear of her. I swept her 
into my arms. 


eliminating the “141: * ¢ 
usual tedium of oven millions of them—and buy without hesita- She struggled to free herself, and I let her go. 


ened tion because of that belief and the familiar “Don’t touch me,” she said breathlessly. 
“It is absurd, Jerry, after all that has hap- 


old Garland sy mbol. pened, to act as if we were lovers. “ 
° . “Nothin has happened which can not 
That belief and confidence is the most valu- forgiven.” . ” 
able asset in this business—it is your positive “It isn’t a question of forgiveness, isit? Itis 
i “ a matter, it seems to me, of disillusionment.” 
guarantee that Garland is built soundly, She picked up the doll. “I shall have to 


scientifically and well. make her slippers. Do you think you could 
manage a high little wooden heel, Jerry?” 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland I was helpless before the perfection of het 
dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking prob- manner. She would have no quarrel. We sat 
lems, write direct to us, because there is a Garland by the fire with an effect of harmony. Yet we 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. were as far apart as the poles. 

When the peacock gown was finished, Mimi 
The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. sent the doll away, and in due time a letter 

came from Bernice. me 
RS ame Oo wleWons 2 “My dear, you should have seen the bidding. 
It sold for a thousand dollars. Olga got it, ot 


rather the man she is to marry got it. It 
stood on a table in front of the portrait, and 
everybody was simply mad about it. I wanted 
it more than anything—but I hadn’t the 
money.” 

When Mimi looked up from the letter, I saw 


COOKING AND HEATING ee ar ie ae 
GAS -COAL=— ELECTRICITY everything. She got—grandfather.” 
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She was like a hurt child. The memory of 
her grandfather was always a poignant one. 

That night I wrote to Olga. I told her that 
I wanted the doll. And that I would mail her 
the check for it. The next morning, by tele- 
phone, I sold a piece of timber-land for a 
thousand dollars. 


I2 


Two days before Christmas I went up into 
the woods to cut the little tree. I had 
decided to walk and to take no one with me, 
for the men were busy, and the tree would be 
a light weight for my young strength. 

It was clear when I started, but with a heavy, 
slate-gray sky which seemed to press close to 
the mountain tops. 

“Tt looks like snow,” I said. 

“Why not cut a tree nearer home, Jerry?” 
Mimi asked me. 

“You liked that one, didn’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, that settles it.” I stood smiling at 
her, wrapped to the ears, with Quentin at my 
heels. 

The big dog wanted to go with me, but I 
would not let him. Mimi and Dora were 
alone; a storm was coming on. I would feel 
safer if Quentin were in the house. Up through 
these mountains came, now and then, fugitives 
from justice. When our farm men were busy 
on the lower level, they were hard to reach. 

So Quentin stayed, standing wistfully beside 
Mimi, as I went away, and the next time I saw 
him, my dulled eyes took him for a.coyote or 
for a starved wolf strayed from the timber. 

The wind was at my back, and I could feel 
the force of it bearing me up like broad wings 
asI made the ascent. I dreaded to think that 
it would beat me back when I faced it on my 
return. 

It changed, after a time, however, and snow 
came with it—light flakes at first, then the 
steady drive of them. I was glad-of the still- 





ness after the roar of the wind, and I was glad, 
too, of the beauty, with the slender aspens 
stretching bare arms up to receive their white 
mantles; the evergreens, their dark loveliness 
half-hidden by a pallid veil. 

I remember I was in a somewhat solemn 
mood. I had arrived at a fixed resolve. When 
the first of the year came, I would sail for 
France. This would release Mimi. She could 
go back to St. Louis without a sense of humilia- 
tion. The sale of the ranch would keep her 
for a time in apparent affluence. People need 
never know that there had been no shining 
palace. The incident would be, in a sense, 
closed. ‘When I came back would be time 
enough to take up my. own problems, and 
I might never come back. 

But whatever came, Mimi would be proud 
of me. That was, after all, the peak of my 
desire. Perhaps, when I left her, she would 
see me as something besides a fool and a fail- 
ure. I might even do something in France 
which would set me apart from other men. 

So, weighing it all, I came at last to where 
the little tree stood. It was half-wrapped in 
a blanket of snow, but I knew it by its isolation 
and by its perfect lines. 

I stripped off my outer jacket and went to 
work. The sound of blows echoed dully in the 
snow-laden air. I worked with a will, and at 
last the little tree surrendered. It came down 
with a sort of rushing sigh which smote my 
heart. Would, after all, the glory we would 
give it compensate for the years it might have 
lived on the mountain side? 

The storm was increasing when I started 
down with my load. The snow, like a thick 
white curtain, hid the mountains; hid every- 
thing, indeed, so that at last I began to fear I 
was not following the familiar trail. 

I think then that I must have stumbled; a 
gopher hole, perhaps, or a sliding rock. I was 
aware of a crashing fall, of grinding, sickening 
pain, then the white curtain came down upon 
me and shut out the world. 


(To be concluded) 


Portia and a Bone 


(Continued from page 57) 


car. Hence his vigilantly forbidding expression 
as he glanced up. 

The bone rolled forward, along his sloping 
front paws, and balanced itself precariously on 
the sill of the open door. Another ounce of 
momentum, and it must have fallen to the 
running board and must have bounced thence 
to the sidewalk. 

This thought occurred to the man who had 
stopped carelessly in his morning stroll to see 
the collie gnawing the bone in the car-bottom. 
Coak was one of those rare beings, an innate 
dog-hater. In early childhood he had sought 
to poke a sick and stray hound out from under 
the steps of his father’s house. He had used a 
sharp-pronged rake for the purpose. The sick 
dog had been scraped and goaded past patience 
and had flown at him, inflicting several light 
bites and an unforgettable nervous shock. 

From that time Coak had had a horror and 
hatred for all dogs. His views on the subject 
had brought him scant popularity in his dog- 
loving neighborhood, until the recent crusade 
had aligned him for once with the majority of 
his acquaintances. He reveled in the fond 
belief that at last the village was to rid itself 
of the friendly dogs which were its pets and 
which were his bane. 

Many a time had Jabez Coak seen Wolf on 
the trips of The Place’s car to the village. In- 
deed, he had seen him, from a safe distance, 
when Wolf so mistakenly had snapped at 
Ranson, the expressman. 

Wandering down the street, this morning, 
Coak had paused involuntarily at sight of the 
collie curled up in the tight space at the bottom 
of the machine’s front seat, beside the steering 
wheel and emergency brake, munching the 
lusciously meatful bone. Contemptuous fas- 
cination held him for an instant, while he 


watched the meal. Then Wolf started up 
angrily at sight of him. And the bone rolled 
forward, balancing perilously toward a fall 
from the doorsill to the street. 


Coak saw at once the probability that this | 


large and greasy and red-stained chunk of 


bone would tumble on the immaculate walk, | 
smearing the cleanliness of the pavement and | 


attracting flies, besides exuding grease whereon 
one might readily slip and break a leg. 

The man was fussily fastidious about such 
things. Not ten feet away stood a corrugated 
iron trash receptacle, one of several which 
Coak had persuaded the borough to install for 
the depositing of rubbish that otherwise might 
have disfigured the street. 


Coak looked apprehensively at the swaying | 


bone. Wolf looked vexedly at Coak. The 
man did not dare take the bone from in front 
of the dog’s forefeet and put it in the receptacle. 
At least, not while Wolf was eyeing him so 
forbiddingly. 

Then, all at once, the collie’s grim air changed 
in a trice to a look of happy expectancy. His 
uncannily keen ears had caught the vibration 
of the Mistress’s returning step. Turning 
away from the gloomily watchful Jabez Coak, 
the dog glanced over his shoulder toward the 
opening door of the post office, oblivious of 
everything except that his adored deity was 
coming back to him. 

This was Coak’s grand chance. He wasted 
no time before availing himself of it. Out 
darted his skinny hand to grab the bone and to 
toss it into the receptacle before it should drop 
to the sidewalk. 

He moved with much swiftness. But no 
creature, except perhaps a striking snake, is as 
quick as the best type of collie. Wolf sensed or 


heard the oytdarting of Coak’s hand. That 
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hand was approaching the car which it was 
his life-duty to protect in its owner’s absence. 
He wheeled about just as Jabez’s fingers closed 
on the bone that lay on the doorsill. 

Before Coak was aware that the collie had 
turned, Wolf’s jaws had him by the wrist. 
Silently, with the speed of light, the collie 
had struck. Well it was for Coak that the 
cramped space crippled the dog’s lunge. As 
it was, the jaws clamped shut, not on the bare 
skin of the wrist, but upon the tough cloth of 
the sleeve-edge. Even so, the wrist was 
pinched as in a vise. The keen teeth, too, 
sheared their way through the thick cloth and 
into the flesh, before the howling man could 
wrench free and reel backward. 

“Wolf!” cried the Mistress, who had come 
out on the post office steps just in time to 
witness the ultra-brief attack and its cause. 


T HER imperative call, Wolf checked him- 

self almost in mid-air as he was preparing 

to launch his muscular body from the car to 

the man’s throat. He stood where he was, 

looking like a red-gold statue of arrested 
motion. The Mistress hurried forward. 

“Your mad dog has bit me!”’ yelled Coak, be- 
side himself with hurt and fright, as he nursed 
the injured wrist and stared glassy-eyed on the 
two or three shallow teeth marks. ‘“He’s 
mangled my arm; and he’s broke it.” 

To prove this he flourished the wounded 
wrist in her face. At the motion, Wolf fan- 
cied he saw threat to his worshipped Mistress. 
Once more he prepared to launch himself upon 
the man. And again the Mistress’s warning 
word held him where he was. 

“Back, Wolf!’ she ordered; then, to Coak: 
“T’m terribly sorry he hurt you. But no bones 
in your arm or wrist are broken. If they were, 
you couldn’t possibly move them like that. 
Go to the drug-store, across there, and have 
the teeth marks washed out with hot water. 
Then dry them and paint them thickly with 
iodine. In less than a week they'll be well. 
Don’t be frightened. There isn’t any 
danger.” 

The man fairly gobbled at her in his terrified 
fury. “No danger?” he screeched. ‘No 
danger? Hydrophoby isn’t any danger, hey? 
No dan—?” 

“Hydrophobia!”” repeated the Mistress in 
mockery. “I don’t know much about hydro- 
phobia. Nobody seems to. But I do know 
you can’t get if from a perfectly healthy dog 
like Wolf. And even if he had rabies, his 
teeth went through your sleeve, first. That 
would absorb any poison. You’re in no 
danger, Mr. Coak. I’m sorrier than I can say 
that Wolf should have—” 

“And you'll be sorrier yet!’ Coak fairly 
spat at her. ‘“‘You’ll be sorrier yet, when that 
rabid cur of yours is killed. He’s been a men- 
ace to this c’munity too long. If there’s a 
law in the land, here’s where he dies. He—” 

The Mistress looked about her to find that a 
compact crowd had sprung up from nowhere 
and was surrounding the car, curiously eyeing 
the scene’s three actors. To avert further 
howled threats from Coak and to get away from 
such unwelcome publicity, she set the car in 
motion and drove off, leaving the ever more 
furious Jabez bellowing threats and death 
promises after her. 

Home she went. 
the sordid story. 

“Tt wasn’t Wolf’s fault, one bit,” she con- 
cluded. “He was lying there, gnawing the 
bone and not bothering anybody. Then Coak 
stopped to watch him. Wolfie glanced up. 
But he didn’t go for him. I saw it through the 
glass door of the post office. Then Wolf heard 
me and looked around. And Coak stole his 
bone away from him. Wolf grabbed him by 
the wrist for doing it. I don’t blame him, one 
bit. He—” 

Her husband’s long-drawn low whistle of 
annoyance interrupted the narrative. 

“T’ll drive over there,” said the Master. 


There she told the Master 


“T’'ll find Coak, and try to pacify him. Perhaps 
he’ll have cooled down by the time I get there, 
If I offer him twenty dollars and say it’s to 
pay doctors’ bills for his scratched wrist, there’s 
always a chance he may let the matter drop, 
I don’t count on it, mind you,” he added. “In 
fact, I should say the odds are something like 
fifty-to-one against. But it seems to be the 
only thing I can do about it. If he chooses to 
make trouble, we’re all in a pretty bad fix.” 

“How do you mean?” asked the Mistress 
worriedly. “Why, what can he do? The 
bite is only skin-deep. It’s the pinching that 
hurt him worst. He can’t collect very heavy 
damages for that, can he?” 

“He can collect more than damages,” was 
the Master’s morbidly glum reply. ‘He may 
be able to collect Wolf. That’s what’s both- 
ering me. Not the chance of having to pay 
out a few dollars. I’m thinking of Wolf.” 

“Wolf!” echoed the Mistress. 

“Yes. Don’t you see? You know how the 
village is buzzing with the dog-scare epidemic. 
Well, people are as abnormal when they’re 
scared as they are when they’re drunk. It’s 
community-psychology; just as national psy- 
chology sways people. In a lesser way, it’s 
just the same now, over in the village. The 
dog-scare makes those people as merciless as 
all scared people are. Wolf—” 

“But what can be done to him?” asked the 
troubled Mistress. 

“Ordinarily,” said the Master, “even if 
Coak tried to be nasty about it, there’d be no 
worse danger than a petty civil suit. But 
just now, all dogs here exist on sufferance. 
They’re lucky when they can exist at all. The 
slightest hint of danger from one of them— 
and a death sentence is passed. If the village 
can be made to think Wolf is a menace, he'll 
be ordered shot.” 

“Shot!” exclaimed the Mistress, aghast. 
“Do you mean—?” : 

“T mean, unless I can persuade Coak to let 
it drop, the chances are that a judicial order will 
be issued for Wolf’s death.” 

“They shan’t kill him,” said the Mistress, 
speaking very quietly indeed, but with a queer 
tone of finality. 


“NO:” agreed the Master. “They shan’t. 

You’re right about that. Not if I have to 
declare The Place in a state of siege or smuggle 
him over into New York for a while. You can 
rest easy on that. The dog would give his 
life for either of us. And I’m not going to let 
him be harmed—law or no law. Wolf means 
more to me than any other animal living, and 
more than most humans do. Just the same, 
we’re in for a nice spell of trouble-weather on 
his account.” 

Wolf, hearing his name reiterated so often, 
had risen from his corner of the veranda and 
had come across to where the Mistress and the 
Master stood beside the car. To him the 
occurrence with Coak was a small thing and 
already forgotten. But his oddly psychic na- 
ture noted the worry in the voices and faces 
of his deities, and, collie-like, he yearned to 
help them. 

Wherefore, standing between the two, he 
looked wistfully from face to face, his soul 
shining unhappily in his dark eyes. He 
whined softly, far down in his furry throat. 
The Mistress laid a caressing hand on his head. 

“Poor old Wolfie!” she said. ‘You've 
always been a storm-center, haven’t you? 
But you’re the dearest dog alive. And you're 
going to keep on staying alive. Master says 
so. He—” 

“T’l] run over and try to reason with Friend 
Coak,’”’ put in the Master, climbing into the 
car. “I read once about somebody who tried 
to ‘amuse the unamusable.’ It wasn’t a patch 
on my present job of ‘reasoning with the un- 
reasonable.’ Still, it can’t do any harm to 
make the attempt. No, Wolf,” as the dog 
delightedly made as though to jump into the 
front seat at his side. “This is one time when 
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a collie’s place is in the home. I think the 
village has seen enough of you for one day. 
Coak won’t be more inclined to listen to reason 
with you there to remind him of his bite.” 

Back to The Place returned the Master a 
half-hour later. Crestfallen, sulky, he made 
report to his wife. 

“The man’s simply raging,” he said. “It 
would be easier to argue with a charging bull. 
He swears he’ll have the dog killed by law, and 
that he’ll bring civil suit against us for $20,000 
for the injuries he has received. Dr. Colfax 
had just dressed his wrist. I asked Colfax 
how badly it was hurt. He says the pinch 
didn’t cause even a sprain, and that the teeth 
incisions weren’t a quarter-inch deep. He told 
Coak there is no danger, just as you told him. 
But Jabez is parading around the streets with 
his arm in a sling and breathing forth threaten- 
ings and slaughter. And he’s been to both 
magistrates, and he’s phoned to Paterson for a 
lhhwyer. I talked to him. He didn’t talk 
back. He shrieked back. The old fellow is 
genuinely scared and furious. But behind all 
that I’m pretty sure he has an eye to the main 
chance, about that $20,000. Well, there’s 
nothing we can do but wait. Unless you think 
it would be wiser for us to take Wolf up to the 
boarding kennels in Suffern. That’s across 
the state line. He'll be safe there.” 


“HELL be miserably unhappy there,” cor- 

rected the Mistress. “Besides, Wolf has 
never yet run away from anything. Why 
should we show less pluck than he does? 
Let’s all three stay and fight it out.” 

Such amazing advice from the gentle Mis- 
tress made her husband stare at her in wonder. 
Then, infected by her courage, he made 
answer: 

“You're right. We'll fight it out. But 
we're in for a losing fight.” 

The first gun of the battle was fired a little 
after noon. The Master’s old friend and 
fishing crony, Maclay, borough justice of the 
peace, called up on the telephone just before 
lunchtime. 

“This is unofficial,” said he, “but I’ve been 
doing unofficial things all morning. For one 
thing, I refused to sign a warrant for an officer 
to go over to your house and shoot Wolf. 
Coak demanded it, and he threatens to get me 
impeached for refusing. It was easier to 
refuse because every member of the police 
force here is too much of a white man to relish 
the job of killing such a dog as Wolf.” 

“Thanks,” said the Master, his heart heavy. 
“It was good of you, Mac. Your police, over 
there, are white men, from the chief down. 
What—?” 

“Then,” pursued Maclay, “I refused to have 
a summons served on you and your wife. I 
said there was no need and that you’d both 
come here to court at my request.” 

“We will,” answered the Master. 

“Coak has been at me to do about a dozen 
other things in regard to the case,” continued 
Maclay. “Some of them were idiotic. But 
one or two of them were within his rights. 
I've kept on refusing. But now he’s got a 
lawyer up from Paterson—a chap who 
knows his business and who is keen for the 
big contingent fee that Coak offers. He 
demands a hearing at two o’clock this after- 
noon. Will it be convenient for you people to 
come over to court at that time? Can you 
get in touch with your lawyer by then? If 
you can’t, I’ll put the case back till tomorrow 
morning. But I’ve refused so many things 
they wanted done—” 

“Wait a second, Mac,” said the Master. 
Turning from the telephone, he told the 
Mistress the gist of Maclay’s talk. She had 

come into the study at sound of the magistrate’s 
name. Under her arm was a big calfskin book, 
part of her father’s law library. Among these 
ree she had been browsing for the past three 
The Master had noticed her, curled up in a 
Buudow-seat amid a score of the dusty books. 
rea as she had an inherited love for solving 
egal tangles and often amused herself by such 
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you look today. You envy them, per- 
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without dingy film? 


Dental science has now found better 
methods. It has found two ways to 
fight film. One disintegrates the film 
at all stages of formation. One re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated to apply these methods daily. The 
name is Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere began to advise its use. 
Now careful people of some 50 nations 
employ this method daily. 

The added effects 

Pepsodent brings some added 
effects which research 
proved essential. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, also its starch digest- 
ant. These are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. Each 
use of Pepsodent gives them 
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Your Favorite Dish 
Becomes a Triumph! 


ETTER than good things to eat 

are good looking things to eat— 
and familiar dishes take on a new, 
Piquant deliciousness when you 
transform them by the quick magic of the ATECO 
ICING SET. The Icing Holder of light weight 
non-corrosive nickel plated metal and the 12 inter- 
changeable attachments for making the fancy pat- 
terns are easily cleanable. Let the ATECO decorate 
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delightful designs that make food irresistible! 
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CAKE AND 
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not sell ATECO 
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send one prepaid 
upon receipt of price. 
August Thomsen & 
Co., 488 Woodward 
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broken, ragged eggs—no more soggy 
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BOTTLE YOUR OWN 


Catsup, chili sauce, cider, fruit 
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Puts crowns on air tight. Con- 
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corks, strings and sealing wax. 
Easy to use. No adjustments. 
Compact, sturdy and durable. 
Weighs only 22 oz. Fully guar- 
anteed. Price each, $2.50 
Any or all of these handy articles sent POSTPAID in 
U. 8. A. on receipt of price and name of your dealer. 
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My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 8, Lynbrook, L. I., N.Y. 
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odd excursions into lawbooks, he had paid 
scant heed to her occupation. 

“Please tell him we’ll be there,” she said, 
when the Master finished. 

“We'll be there, Mac,” reported the Master, 
hanging up the receiver. 

“T told him so,” he went on, to his wife. 
“But I think it would have been wiser to wait. 
Even if we can get hold of any lawyer by two 
o’clock—remember this lawyer of Coak’s has 
had all morning to prepare his case. He—” 

“We won’t get any lawyer,” she decreed, 
calmly. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed the Master. ‘“Ma- 
clay is a good friend of ours, and all that. But 
when he’s on the bench, friendship flies out of 
the window. He’ll judge our case just as he’d 
judge an outsider’s. Youknowthat. He runs 
his court in a mighty informal way. You saw 
that, when Laddie was up before him, years 
ago, on that sheep-killing charge. But he 
dispenses one hundred percent justice. No 
higher court has ever reversed a decision of 
his, and no higher court ever will. Our being 
friends of his won’t help us. Better let me 
phone to some lawyer—” 

“Tf you don’t mind,” she urged gently, “I’d 
rather handle the case myself.” 

“Vou?” 

“Why not? Wolfie is my dog. And the 
law allows a layman to conduct his own de- 
fence, doesn’t it, if the layman wants to? I 
think I’d rather do it than havea lawyer. The 
lawyer would know a million times more than 
I know. But he would care a million times 
less. That makes all the difference in the 
world.” 

Twenty-odd years of married life had taught 
the Master that his wife had a queer way of 
being in the right, even when her ideas seemed 
to his masculine mind most illogical. Thus, 
though with no hope at all for her success he 
yielded the point. 


HE little courtroom was full to suffocation, 
that afternoon, when the Mistress and the 
Master entered it. A policeman made a path 
for them to the less crowded space inside the 
rail, where sat Jabez Coak and his lawyer and 
Maclay and the court clerk. 

A hum of excited interest greeted the arrival 
of Wolf’s owners. As they came inside the 
rail Jabez favored them with a glower which 
would have done credit to Richard III and 
Herod combined. Coak’s arm was in a sling 
and was adorned by mountainous white 
bandages which already were beginning to lose 
their pristine cleanness. 

The plaintiffs lawyer arose and made a 
most dramatic speech to the judge. In the 
course of it he touched on the peril of allow- 
ing ferocious dogs to live. He cited instances 
wherein helpless children had been hideously 
mangled by such brutes. He went on to 
depict the awful mystery of rabies and its 
fatal effects on mankind. He scored the silly 
sentimentality which leads humans to harbor 
potential sources of rabies. 

Then, waxing less general in his remarks, he 
related in gory detail the case of Jabez Coak, 
an honored resident of that fair borough, who, 
during a peaceful morning walk, had been set 
upon and dangerously bitten by a possibly rabid 
collie, thus receiving ‘abrasions, contusions, 
and mental and physical anguish.” He 
wound up his speech by a fervid demand for 
a court order “for the instant destruction of 
this incurably vicious collie, which is a per- 
petual menace to the health and welfare and 
life of the community.” 

When he sat down, another murmur ran 
through the crowded room. His throng of 
hearers had never dreamed that their loved 
dogs were such dangers and pests. As a 
whole, the crowd received the speech in some- 
thing like angry derision. A few were visibly 
impressed. 

Then the Mistress arose. “In the first 
place, Your Honor,” she said, her low voice 
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carrying throughout the small room, though 


. she stood facing Maclay, with her back to the 


audience, “in the first place, as Your Honor 
knows, the law permits every dog one bite. Jy 
other words, the law holds that a first attack 
on a human being does not indicate that a 

is vicious. Here,’ handing Maclay one of the 
several slips of paper she held, “here ig g 
partial list of the authorities I have looked up, 
to prove that. The complaint says Wolf is ap 
‘incurably vicious dog.’ But the law—” 

“Tf it please Your Honor,” spoke up Coak’s 
lawyer, “that ruling does not obtain here, | 
am not alone in my belief that it is an outwom 
remnant of the ancient Common Law, which 
should long ago have been repealed. It dogs 
not ovtain here. We anticipated some such 
claim, and we are prepared to prove by seven 
reputable witnesses that this dog, Wolf—who 
merits his savage name of ‘Wolf’ if ever a dog 
did—attacked and bit at least one other person 
in this borough. To wit, John X. Ranson, an 
expressman. This we can establish past 
doubt, if—” 

“There is no need,” returned the Mistress, 
“T admit it. Only Ranson was fair enough to 
grant that Wolf did only what he thought was 
his duty in guarding our car. I was not certain 
that instance would be brought up. So] 
mentioned the law that protects dogs from 
fanatics by giving them a second chance.” 

She glanced again at the sheaf of notes in her 
hand, then said: “If Your Honor will hut 
up the precedents I’ve indexed on this second 
bit of paper, you will see that the law holds an 
automobile to be private and personal prop- 
erty, as much as a house is regarded as private 
and personal property. It holds that an auto 
mobile may be considered as its owner’s home, 
in so far as ‘right of search’ and other ‘domici- 
iary rights’ are concerned.” 

She handed Maclay the slip of paper covered 
with jottings. 

“That is established,” said the judge, wav- 
ing back the proffered slip. “But the court 
fails to see what bearing—” 

“Just a minute, please,” begged the Mistress, 
consulting her notes afresh. “There is another 
point the law has decreed. Here are some of 
the decisions—all I could find in such a short 
time. The latest of them, you will notice, is 
a decree handed down by Judge Sylvain J. 
Lazarus of California, in the case of—” 

“Your Honor,” fumed the lawyer, “I object 
to—”’ 

“Objection overruled,” said Maclay. “Your 
opponent has full right to cite any precedent 
which has a bearing on this case. Until the 
court is convinced that such precedent has no 
direct bearing on it, no objection will be sus 
tained.” 


E NODDED to the Mistress to proceed. 
Handing him the third slip of paper, she 
went on: 

“A collie, in San Francisco, bit a boy who 
took away from him a bone the dog was gnaW- 
ing. The case came before Judge Lazarus. 
The judge, as reported in the local papers, 
handed down this decision that a friend of my 
husband’s sent to us as a curiosity, a year 
two ago.” : 

From one of several newspaper clippings she 
read aloud: : 

“Judge Lazarus rendered the following 
interesting verdict: ‘This dog has done noth- 
ing to deserve death. The evidence has & 
tablished that he was gnawing on a bone. 
That bone was the dog’s own property. Any 
stranger trying to deprive a dog of such prop 
erty has violated the latter’s property mghts; 
and such act constitutes an invasion which the 
dog has a right to prevent with force. No 


9”) 


one— 3 
“Your Honor!” cried the lawyer, “I object 
to this as irrelevant, immaterial, and incom 
etent. There is no—” 
“Overruled,” said Maclay. 


“Proceed, Mad- 
am ” : 
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“‘No one,’” the Mistress continued her 
reading of the decree, “ ‘no one would condemn 
4 man who should forcibly prevent a burglar 
from stealing his property. The dog’s pro- 
yocation was as great, in its way, as would be 
that of a man repelling a thief. Had I or 
any other man been in the dog’s place, un- 
doubtedly we should have sought at all hazards 
to protect our endangered property. This 
case is dismissed.’ 

“This case of ours,” pursued the Mistress’s 
soft voice, as she laid aside the clipping, ‘‘is 
wholly similar to the one tried before Judge 
Lazarus, so far as the Lazarus case goes. The 
precedents which I have indexed from law- 
books—and which Your Honor can verify— 
all bear out the same verdict. 

“Now, then, there is another angle to this. 
We can prove by any number of onlookers that 
Wolf was in our car, this morning, and that 
the bone was also in our car. I think the 
prosecution won’t deny that.” 

“We concede that,” said the lawyer im- 
patiently, adding in forensic appeal, “Your 
Honor, I protest that the time of the court is 
being tampered with and wasted by this un- 
usual, pointless—” 

“The court is the best judge of how the 
court’s time is used,”’ rebuked Maclay, and he 
nodded again to the Mistress to proceed. 

“Your Honor has been good enough to 
agree that a man’s automobile is, for the time, 
his home,” resumed the quiet voice. “Very 
good. The case seems to me to stand like 
this: Wolf was in his owner’s ‘home,’ this 
morning. He was eating a bone there—a bone 
which we can prove had been given freely to 
him, and which therefore was his property. 
He—” 

The lawyer hopped excitedly to his feet. He 
caught at last the drift of the defence, and he 
was. eager to stem its course. Maclay mo- 
tioned him back. 


HE Mistress continued: “Wolf was in his 

master’s ‘home,’—on guard in that ‘home.’ 
He was eating a bone which was his own prop- 
erty. Mr. Coak came along and trespassed— 
at least his right hand and arm trespassed— 
on the ‘home’ which Wolf had been taught to 
guard. More;—Mr. Coak forcibly stole—or 
attempted to steal—from that home something 
which belonged in it and which, incidentally, 
belonged to Wolf. In his capacity of watch- 
dog, as well as in his capacity as owner of the 
bone, Wolf defended our home and his own 
vroperty in the only way a dog can. 
_ "The law holds further (here are the author- 
ities on that point) that a dog is his owner’s 
absolute property and that anything belonging 
to the dog also belongs to his owner. For 
instance, if you give a jeweled collar to my dog, 
there are two legal precedents which say that 
that collar thus becomes mine. 

“Very good. The car was my temporary 
home. The bone, being given to my collie, 
belonged by law to me. Mr. Coak invaded 
my home in my absence and, by his own 
admission, attempted to steal therefrom an 
article of personal property which belonged to 
me. My dog attempted to protect my home 
and my property. This he did without leav- 
ing that home. If he is to be shot for guarding 
his owner’s home and property, then every 
dog, henceforth, that defends his master’s 
sou ea a midnight burglar must legally be 

ot. 

._ Nonsense!” ejaculated the lawyer, jump- 
ing up again. “Your Honor, I protest 
against—” 

“Go on, Madam,” decreed Maclay, adding 
to the lawyer: “You are at liberty, of course, 
to except to my rulings. You know that. 
The clerk will note any exceptions.” 

“Also,” said the Mistress, “if Wolf is to be 
killed for what he did, the very same evidence 
that condemns him will serve as irrefutable 
evidence in the criminal charge of forcible 
entrance and attempted theft, which we will 
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then make against Mr. Coak. It was a shock 
to me to see Mr. Coak intrude so lawlessly on 
my temporary home, this morning,” she 
finished, keeping her face straight and her 
voice steady by marked effort. “It was a 
shock to me to see him commit such flagrant 
trespass. It was a far more severe shock to me 
to see him commit attempted robbery in that 
home. I have not yet recovered from the 
shock. So, apart from the criminal charges 
which we can make, I am quite certain I have 
grounds for civil suit, in heavy damages, 
against him. He caused me much ‘mental and 
physical anguish.’ . . . That is all, Your 
Honor.” 


SHE SAT down demurely beside the Master. 

There was a rustle and a multiple excited 
whispering among the spectators. Jabez 
Coak was leaning forward whispering sputter- 
ingly in the ear of the disgruntled lawyer. 
Maclay cleared his throat to speak. 

Before the first word could come, the rustle 
in the room increased with loud sudden- 
ness. People were hitching their chairs to 
one side or another and craning their necks and 
exclaiming. 

Up the short aisle thus created ambled a 
red-gold collie, tail awag, eyes dancing with 
mischief. Wolf, left at home in the study, had 
wearied of loneliness. A maid opened the 
study door to answer the telephone. Wolf 
slipped out, past her, and began to search for 
his owners. 

Instantly, he caught the scent of the car’s 
old ‘tires—a scent such as is familiar to more 
dogs than may seem probable. He had heard 
the machine depart a half-hour earlier. He 
had received no command to stay athome. He 
had been merely left in the study—by chance, 
for all he could know. Off he went on the 
fresh trail. At the courthouse’s open door he 
found the car, and he caught the far fresher 
track of his deities’ footsteps. He cantered 
gleefully up the untended stairs and into the 
courtroom. 

There, at sight of the Mistress and the Mas- 
ter, he frisked up the aisle and with a light 
bound cleared the railing. In another instant 
he was standing beside the Mistress, looking for 
all the world like a delightedly mischievous 
child whose mischief has brought him to a 
desired goal. At a motion from the Mistress 
he dropped down at her feet, his bushy tail 
still brushing the floor in joyous wags, his eyes 
wandering in friendly interest around the 
strange room. 

“Your Honor,” said the Mistress gravely, 
“my client is in court. May I apologize for 
his unceremonious entrance? This is the 
‘incurably vicious’ dog Mr. Coak wants 
killed. Your Honor will note he has just 
trotted through a crowd of people with his tail 
wagging and with no attempt to harm any of 
them.” 

At the faintly mocking note in her voice 
Wolf’s tail began to wag with fresh zest. 
Somebody laughed. The laugh was taken up. 
Then the mirth changed into a multiple gasp of 
dread. 

One of the women spectators in the front 
row of chairs had brought along with her a 
three-year-old baby too young and too ad- 
venturous to be left safely at home alone. The 
baby, tiring of the dull proceedings, had wrig- 
gled down from her mother’s lap and had just 
crawled unnoticed through the wide-spaced 
railings to the space in front of the bench. 

Scarcely had the child arrived in this for- 
bidden ground than a highly fascinating red- 
gold dog had also entered the space within the 
rail and had lain down within a few feet of her. 

With a squeal of joy the baby toddled over to 
Wolf and threw both chubby arms around his 
neck. The squeal drew all eyes to the spot. 
The sight of the helpless youngster embracing 
the murderous dog sent a gasp of horror through 
the room. Men sprang to their feet. Women 
cried aloud. Then followed a confused forward 
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surge, and almost directly a still more con- 
fused halt, as the tension slumped. 

For Wolf had greeted the baby with rapture. 
He loved little children and was never so happy 
as when one of them found a chance to play 
with him. The horrified spectators beheld the 
child climb athwart Wolf’s muscular back, and, 
seizing his furry ears for reins, dig her heels 
into his sides, crying, 

““Giddap, horsey!” 

Wolf, grinning idiotically, wagged his tail 
until it threatened to fall off. Twisting back 
his head, he tried to lick the exultant baby 
face just above him. The rabidest dog-hater 


could not have looked on and have believed the 
crowing baby was in any more peril than would 
she have been in her own crib. 

“Your Honor,” said the Mistress meekly, 
“our ‘incurably vicious’ dog seems to have used 
up his whole day’s supply of incurable vicious. 
ness on Mr. Coak. He—” 

A roar of laughter from the audience drown. 
ed her words—the laughter of stress-relief as 
much as of merriment. Maclay hammered 
fiercely with his gavel for order. In. the 
moment’s hush which followed he. rasped out 
his verdict: 

“Case dismissed!” 


The final episode in the “Wolf” series, “The Last Adventure,” will appear in August 


Foods Valuable for Growing Children 


(Continued from page 51) 


|; with soft substances such as blood vessels and 


nerves. There is one special mineral element 
familiar to almost every one, in which the 
enamel, dentine, and cement are particularly 
rich—this is calcium, which is also so abundant 
in bone. Calcium occurs in at least four 
different forms in the teeth, and although there 
are other mineral substances in teeth— 
necessary only in very small amounts—the 
calcium compounds hold the center of interest. 
But it has been well proved by animal experi- 
mentation through the researches of the most 
able workers in this field that these calcium 
compounds (particularly tri-calcium phos- 
phate) are not utilized by the body if certain 
vitamins are not also present in the blood, 
especially vitamins A and C, and probably the 
recently discussed vitamin D, which are sub- 
stances absolutely necessary to the body, al- 
though their chemical nature is as yet un- 
known. 

Since these calcium compounds are so ne- 
cessary for the teeth, the following list of 
foods will prove valuable for an adequate 
amount of calcium, phosphorus, and also 
vitamins A, D, and C for infants, children, and 
adults. 

Foods containing calcium in abundance are: 
Almonds, coconut, walnuts, eggs, milk, 
raspberries, blackberries, oranges, olives, rai- 
sins, figs, dates, peanuts, lentils, peas, beans, 
oatmeal, bran, cabbage, cauliflower, string- 
beans, celery, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, and 
turnips. 

Meats and cereals in general are very low in 
calcium. In cereals the calcium is four times as 
abundant in the germ and bran as in the middle 
of the grain from which white flour is obtained. 
For this reason the whole grains should be 
served whenever possible. ‘Whole grain 
wheat” makes an excellent breakfast food. 
Wheat bran can always be added to any 
breakfast food, breads, or cookies. “Shorts,” 
which consist mainly of the wheat germ, can be 
purchased at certain mills, and used alone as a 
breakfast food or added to breads. This food 
is also most valuable for growing children for 
many other purposes than the formation of the 
teeth. In addition to the above list phosphorus 
is also present in considerable amounts in un- 
refined corn-meal and barley, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries, prunes, asparagus, cucum- 
bers, beets, radishes, onions, potatoes, and 
meats; and vitamins A, D, and C are especially 
abundant also in oranges, lemons, tomatoes, 
potatoes, butter fat, and cod-liver oil. 

Meats are high in phosphorus in contra-dis- 
tinction to calcium. The explanation for this 
statement is found in the fact that calcium is 
present for the most part in the blood and 
bones of animals, and the blood is drained off 
before the meat is prepared as a food. Car- 
nivorous animals eat the blood and bones, and 
so acquire a sufficient amount of these sub- 
stances. But although meats contain phos- 
phorus, it is not necessary to rely upon them for 
this substance, since the above lists of foods 
furnish a sufficient amount of this element. 


Meats are for the most part low in vitamins, 
which are so necessary, as has been stated, for 
the utilization of the calcium compounds. For 
this reason the writer does not advocate them 
for growing children. They are not only 
lacking in calcium and vitamins, but they also 
satisfy the appetite, and consequently, when 
they are served in the meal, growing children 
do not eat enough of the vegetable foods 
enumerated, which supply all the essential sub- 
stances for the teeth. In other words, vegetable 
foods, milk, and eggs provide every substance 
that the bodies of growing children require, 
but vegetable foods of every kind should be 
stressed since they are practically never served 
in large enough amounts. Recent researches 
also indicate that calcium is far better absorbed 
from the intestines in an acid medium. Itis 
well known that meats produce an alkaline 
medium, while vegetable foods produce an 
acid medium. This fact probably accounts for 
a large loss of calcium to the body. In London, 
for example, where large quantities of meat are 
served, and practically never a salad and little 
fresh fruit, the number of very young men and 
women with false teeth is strikingly noticeable. 

The kind and quantity of food, however, are 
not the only important factors in connection 
with the formation and preservation of the 
teet;—the combinations and preparations of 
food’ are fully as necessary to consider. Foods 
should be combined so that they supplement 
or complement each other. A variety of the 
foods enumerated, and served each day, will 
insure this end. Foods may be prepared in 
many ways. If they are cooked, the tempera 
ture and duration of the cooking process affect 
the vitamins, destroying a certain amount 
them. Often foods are drained at the end of 
the cooking process, and consequently much of 
the valuable substances for the teeth is thrown 
away. Canned goods are frequently served, 
and vitamins and calcium compounds are for 
the same reasons destroyed or lost. The 
period of storage of canned goods also aids in 
destroying the vitamins. Dried and salted 
foods are used many times, and they have 
also suffered through the process: Many foods 
are refined in various ways, especially cereals 
and cane sugar, and these are practically d 
of vitamins and calcium compounds. 

The natural conclusion must be that raw, 
natural foods are the most ideal in every detail 
for perfect teeth. Salads should be greatly 
emphasized for this reason. Many varieties 
can be made of the numerous fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, and roots already mentioned. These 
should be served once or twice each day 
generous amounts and not as a small s 
dish. There are none that can not be 
served raw, although many people have the 
conviction that certain ones must be cooked. 
Fresh fruits should be emphasized as a0 
excellent dessert. 

Think of the children who are fed large 
quantities of meat, refined cereals, white bread, 
and cane sugar, with practically never a 
forming a part of the meal. Think of the 
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sweets they are given between meals, which are 
invariably lacking in the substances required 
for the teeth. If children wish to eat between 
meals, they should be given some fresh fruit. 
Apples are always a convenient food to keep on 
supply. Peanut-butter mixed with dates, or 
minced raw carrots, or cabbage and fresh 
tomatoes with a very small amount of salad 
dressing and perhaps the addition of lettuce, 
served between buttered slices of whole wheat 
bread, makes a very popular and excellent 
sandwich, and a complete meal in itself. 

The following are a few foods that should 
receive special emphasis, since they are used 
for too seldom and are rich in the substances 
teeth require: 

Carrots, cabbage, lettuce, fresh tomatoes, 
string-beans, dates, “whole grain” wheat, 
“cracked wheat,” soy beans, lentils, peanuts or 
peanut-butter, almonds, walnuts, coconut, and 
honey. The benefit derived from honey in 
this connection is mainly indirect. 

A nursing infant, fed on modified cow’s or 
goat’s milk, should always be given a certain 
variety of the foods recommended, in the form 
of thin or thick gruels of cereals or legumes, 
vegetable purées, and ripe fruit pulp and 
juices. The most perfect modification of cow’s 
milk falls far short of mother’s milk, which is 
the ideal food for a nursing infant. Therefore, 
itis absolutely necessary to supplement it with 
vegetable foods or a small amount of soft egg- 
yoik, the foods chosen depending upon the 
digestion of each particular child. In this con- 
nection, the juices of oranges and tomatoes 
are especially valuable. Pea, bean, lentil, 
wheat, oats, potato, carrot, cabbage, lettuce, 
and cauliflower gruels and purées and almond 
milk are excellent. When weaned, the diet 
becomes still more varied and solid in char- 
acter, but the requirements of the teeth 
remain the same. During infancy the 
permanent teeth develop just beneath the milk 
teeth (deciduous teeth), and these should 
endure to old age. 

There is scarcely a man or woman today 
who does not regret that many of these recent 
discoveries were unknown in the days of their 
youth, There are not enough dentists today 
to supply the demand. But if the facts known 
at the present time concerning the substances 
in food required for the perfect nutrition of the 
teeth and body in general would be applied 
each day, probably the profession of dentistry 
would shrink to about the smallest in existence. 
Primitive man did not have decayed teeth, and 
animals rarely suffer from this defect. 

The toothbrush does not get at the root of 
the great general decay of the teeth, though its 
use doubtless serves to postpone exterior decay 
by removing from and between the teeth 
particles of food that would serve as hiding 
places for harmful bacteria. What preparation 
should be used with the brush is a moot ques- 
tion—secondary in importance, however, to that 
of what shall be furnished to the teeth from 
within, For it has been proved that teeth can 
be disintegrated or repaired according to the 
foods chosen. Let the future parents of our 
people not be blamed for ignorance of these 
facts concerning the development and preserva- 
tion of the teeth. It would be well were this 
esponsibility assumed by the government of 
tvery nation—then if parents fail in the 
exercise of intelligence along this line, just 
blame is theirs, 


About Refrigerators 
(Continued from page 86) 


damage is done by disuse than your refriger- 
ator. Personally, I believe they should never 
be stored. The very nature of their use in- 
duces disintegration in construction, and when 
used again, the development of intangible 
flavors in food, Again, if you use a refriger- 
= only seasonally during the winter, keep 
= door of the ice compartment open for 
Nlation. It need not be more than a crack. 
“9 Presupposes the refrigerator to have had 
4 thorough scalding, scrub, and quick drying. 
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rust-resisting finish. Prices $2.50 to $9.75. 


There’s a dealer near you with a size and style of ““Live-Heat” 
Oven to fit your need. Let him show you also the world-famous 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves and Ranges. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7528 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


. 


In Canada the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


EQUALLY SATISFACTORY ON GAS AND OIL STOVES 
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Avasxa Freezer Co., 103 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


and frozen dessert recipes, which also tells me just how to freeze ice- 
cream so easily and economically in 4 minutes. 
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ke Alaska ice-cream often R 
“its healthful and economical 


HEN company’s coming for dinner—or 
when the mercury stands at 90—or when 
the Bridge Club meets at your house—it is so 
simple, easy and quick to make the most de- 
licious ice-cream or frozen punch in a 4 minute 


Alaska. 


You know, it is the Alaska Spoon Dasher, an 
exclusive Alaska feature, and the high, narrow 
can that make this quick and easy freezing 
possible. Besides, all the Alaska gears are 
covered; no chance to pinch the fingers. And 
the Alaska ice-guard keeps the ice and salt 
from getting into the can. No waiting; no fuss, 
no muss. Be sure of these exclusive advantages 
by insisting on the Alaska Freezer. 


New recipes for you 
You must have this beautiful, useful book. It contains 
a special collection of new, and the best old recipes, for 
ice-cream, ices, sherbets, frozen fruits, punches, and 
frozen puddings. This book is sent free if you will return 
the coupon below. 

Your dealer has the Regular Alaska Freezer and a 
number of different styles (wood and metal tubs) of quick 
and easy Freezers (1 to 20 qts.) made by the Alaska aie 
pany (from $1.50 up) or will get you just the one you want. 
He recommends Alaska Freezers. 


THE ALASKA FREEZER CO. 
103 Lincoln Ave., Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


FREEZER: 





This coupes will bring the Alaska Book of Recipes 


a’s Good News for Ice-Cream Lovers” 


Please send me your special collection of unusually good ice-cream 
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Fig. 6, setting cuff to sleeve; Fig. 7, plac- 
ing facing and applied box-plait; Fig, 
8, finishing the applied box-plait 













Dressmaking Lesson 
(Continued from page 68) 


(3) Lay the sleeve on the table and fold the 
broader side of the lower edge back on the 
sleeve (Fig. 3). Crease the facing back and 
baste the folded edge on the narrow side of the 
sleeve as far as the top of the opening; then 
measure in from this folded edge three- 
quarters of an inch (never any more), and cut 
as far as the top of the opening; clip toward 
the folded edge of the facing, only enough to 
turn a very narrow edge and baste (Fig.3), 
(4) Drop the wider part of the sleeve to place 
again; turn away extra material of the facing, 
and turn in edges, being sure to cover the dart 
at the top (Fig. 4). (5) Shape the top of the 
facing to a point and stitch the edges and across 
the top as shown in Fig. 5. Sew the seam in the 
sleeve, using whatever type of seam has been 
previously decided upon. 

To make the French cuff, seam the two parts 
of the cuff together on the wrong side; tum 
it right side out, but do not stitch the outer 
edge of the cuff until it has been placed on the 
sleeve. As the French cuff should be fastened 
with link buttons, it will be necessary to fold 
the under part of the placket facing back on 
the sleeve, before placing the cuff (Fig. 6). 
Stitch all around the outer edge of the cuff. 

Tuck the pieces for the vest before cutting 
them out. Then baste and stitch the box-plait 
and the facing for the rever to the edge of the 
right-hand side of vest, the facing being basted 
to the right side and the box-plait to the wrong 
side (Fig. 7). Stitch the seam and tum the 
facing to the wrong side, and the box-plait to 
the right side. On the left-hand side, both the 
facing for the rever and the front facing may 
be placed on the right side for the first stitch- 
ing (Fig. 8). Place the vest in place in the 
dress and adjust the end of the box-plait, which 
extends over the front of the dress. Tumi 
the edge of the dress over the vest, then baste 
and stitch around the edge of the vest. and 
box-plait. Hem the top of the box-plait to 
the waist, where the revers turn back (Fig. 8): 
Baste and stitch the collar to place. 

Either worked or bound buttonholes may be 
used in the box-plait and also in the culls 
Worked buttonholes should be made through 
the box-plait and waist, but if the bound 
rebel is used, a strip of material should 
be basted inside the box-plait, when applying! 
and the buttonholes worked through the bor 
plait and facing, before stitching the box-plalt 
down; then the waist back of the plait sho 
be slit and hemmed to the buttonholes from 
the wrong side. The same applies when bouné 
buttonholes are worked in the two thickness 
of material in the cuffs. 
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“J get you,” the man said rather sadly. He 
slipped out of the coat. 3 

“It’s a coldish night,” he complained. 

“Jf it were not, the lady would not need your 

By 
Cwill I help her into it?” he asked with irony. 

“You will,” said T. A., “and you will stand 
where you are without.calling for help or look- 
ing after us, for fifteen minutes by your watch 
after we leave you. We will leave you now. 
Thank you, and good-night, my friend.” 

With a little bow T. A. turned and walked 
briskly, but without haste, away from the park 
to the dimly-lit street beyond. He crossed it, 
turned one corner and then another, then he 

used and smiled at his partner. 

“A good beginning,” he said. “I congratu- 
late you.” 

“But I did nothing.” 

“The hardest thing for a woman—a pretty 
woman—to do,” T. A. said graciously. “And 
in that coat, little sister, you are a very pretty 
woman.” 

She was, for the coat, a soft, light tweed cut 
with straight, English lines, swung gracefully 
from her slender shoulders. Plunging her 
hands deep into the pockets, she looked up at 
T. A. with puzzled, serious eyes. 

“J was cold,” she said, “but—but I do not 

understand.” 
“You do not need to. If a coat fits, put it 
“Why did that man not chase us or show 
fight? That lump in his pocket looked to me 
like a revolver.” 

“Tt was,” said T. A., “but I am a good judge 
of character, an essential of a criminal career. 
He will not chase us.” 

“Why did we not go through his pockets? 
He might have had some money.” 

“He had, but we were in search just then of a 
coat, not of money. One thing at a time. A 
good motto, in crime as in life. If we are not 
too late,” T. A. glanced at his ancient watch, 
“and we are not—we shall find the next thing 
here.” 

Half-way down the street through which 
they were passing, a shabby section of cross 
street, one shop-front was brightly lighted. 
T. A. stopped before it. It was a small, modest 
shop, but the polished windows were clean. 
A hand in a white, clean sleeve was drawing 
the shutters together, but above, the electric 
sign still twinkled a welcome. The girl read it. 

“Original Joe’s.’ ” 

“And that man,” said T. A., “is Original 
Joe. He is alone in the shop. Say to him 
what you first said to me.” 

“Rob a store?” cried the girl. “Oh, I 
couldn’t. I only meant to pick pockets. A 
very few pockets.” 

“You are my partner,” T. A. reminded her 
sternly. 


on 


HEN he knocked softly, three times, at 
Original Joe’s neatly painted green door. 
It opened almost at once. Only a crack, but 
T. A. pulled it wider, pushed his partner 
through it, followed her, and slammed it shut. 
“Throw up your hands!” said his partner. 
She said it bravely, and she pointed the 
clumsy revolver quite straight at the man be- 
fore her. He was a big, clean, white-aproned 
man too big for his small, clean shop. The 
hands that he raised above his blond head 
were large and pink, and his eyes were round 
and blue. His voice was big and hearty. 
“Well, look who’s here!” he said. 
2 “This lady and I,” T. A. interrupted crisply, 
are here not to be looked at, but to be fed. 
ay as you see, in a position to enforce our 
rishes,”” 


, The man grinned broadly. “TI’ll say you are, 
ut— 

“We want ham and eggs, doughnuts and 
Coffee. White coffee, half cream.” 

Have a heart,” suggested the man. “How 
will I fry eggs with my hands up?” 


A Thousand Nights 


(Continued from page 32) 


“You may fry them in any position you pre- 
fer,” T. A. said, “but make no false move. Re- 


member, we have you covered. As we are not | 


in a mood for conversation, I would suggest 
that you do not speak to us again.” 

The man stopped grinning and stared. 
‘What you say goes,” he agreed, “but—” 

“T would further suggest,” T. A. said sternly, 
“that you serve us within six minutes. We are 
somewhat pressed for time.” 

In six minutes exactly by T. A.’s watch the 
meal he had ordered was neatly spread on a 
table under the one flickering gas-jet that 
burned in the little room. T. A. turned the 
gas-jet lower and nodded approvingly. 

“Good service,” he said. “You will now, if 
you piease, stand in that corner, with your 
face toward the wall, until we leave your shop.” 


AS he heard this last order, the round eyes 

of Original Joe grew rounder, and hissmooth 
pink face wrinkled with some emotion which 
he longed to express. Then he shrugged his 
massive shoulders, walked meekly into a corner, 
and stood there. T. A. took two chairs from a 
stack against the wall, placed one for the girl 
with the grand air of a duke seating a duchess, 
and laid his watch on the table. 

“Ten minutes,” he said, “for refreshments. 
And—I, too, am hungry, and I once went for 
twenty-four hours without food. Do not mind 
me, my dear.” 

“T am not hungry,” the girl said proudly. 

Then, with a little, choking sound in her 
throat, like a sob, she clutched the cup that 
T. A. had filled for her. 

“You are kind. And—and no one else is 
kind,” she faltered. 

“A fair percentage; the world is small,” T. A. 
said lightly. 

“Joe is the only chef east of Third who can 
fry eggs on both sides,” he added truthfully. 

The eggs were a golden, delicate brown often 
pictured but seldom seen, the doughnuts were 
good, the coffee was better. The ham was cold, 
but Original Joe’s thick white plates were still 
warm from a recent and thorough washing. 
Before the allotted ten minutes had passed, 
they were empty. Deliberately, as if leaving 
the Ritz or Arnaud’s, T. A. pushed back his 
chair and rose. 

“You have fed us well,” he said, “and we 
thank you. In a commercial world, thanks are 
more rare than money, and so you are well paid. 
Good-night.” 

The shoulders of Original Joe shook slightly 
as if again unexpressed emotion stirred him, 
but he did not express it. The green-painted 
door closed behind T. A. and his partner. The 
girl looked timidly back as T. A. hurried her 
down the street, dark now except for the dim 
light behind her. 

“Ought we not to run?” she asked. 

‘Never show haste when leaving the scene 
of crime,” T. A. advised. 

“But he was such a very big man. I am 
afraid of big men. That was why I—chose 
you.” 

“Do you feel that the choice has:so far been 
a fortunate one?” T. A. asked gravely. 

“T feel,” the girl said simply, “that you are 
the kindest man in the world.” 

“In a life of crime, one can not always be 
kind,” T. A. said. ‘You appreciate that? 
You are thoroughly warmed and fed? You 
have plenty of nerve? Let me feel your pulse, 
if you please.” He touched her thin wrist; 
her hand was quite warm now. “It is steady. 
Good!” 

“‘Why—why do you ask these questions?” 
the girl said. “You are frightening me.” 

“Because,” T. A. said very gravely, “our 
first two adventures were simple; experiments, 
as it were, to test your nerve. This one—will 
not be so simple. Your part in it will be small | 
but important, and I must count upon you. 
I may do so?” 


“J—TI suppose so. But—” 
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Own Your OwnTea Room 


Or Become a Tea Room Hostess or 

Executive—Liberal Earnings, Fas- 

cinating Work, Big Opportunities 
WONDERFUL new field offers women earnings of 

_ $5,000 and upwards a year in a delightful, fasci- 

nating profession. You can open a tea room of your 
own and make liberal profits, or manage one already 
going. Opportunities everywhere for tea rooms, coffee 
—_ motor inns. Successful tea rooms started on as 
little as $50 capital. 

No Previous Experience Necessary 
We quickly train you, by mail, to start your tea room, 
or put you in touch with desirable positions as manager, 
assistant manager, hostess, table director, buyer, or 
other executive. 

Quick Success For You 
Hundreds of Lewis Institute graduates are winning big 
earnings, fascinating work, quick success in this profit- 
able new profession. One delighted student writes: 
“I knew nothing about tea rooms before beginning the 
Lewis Course. It was only about 4 months before I 
had a position as Assistant Manager in the Noah’s Ark 
Tea Room. After a few months the owner asked me 
to go into partnership.” 
lendid salaries paid trained tea room executives 

who have studied the Lewis Course and applied its 
principles. You can qualify in spare time, at home, 
with the Lewis Tea so Training Course, endorsed 
and used by leading successful tea room operators. 


Fascinating Book—FREE 


Send today for the Free Book “POURING TEA 
FOR PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea room 
field and shows the incomes that women like you are 
reaping from it. Clip the Coupon—mail it NOWI 


LEWIS 


TEA ROOM 
INSTITUTE 


Dept. F-2436 
Washington, D. C. 
Mary Catherine Lewis, 
Director. 
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Lewis Tea Room Institute, 

Dept. F-2436, Washington, D. C. 
Send me without obligation the Free Book “POUR- 
ING TEA FOR PROFIT.” 
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“We are now to get the third thing which we 
need,” T. A. announced solemnly—‘which 
every one needs. Money. We shall not lurk 
and prowl and snatch and collect small sums of 
it. We shall go where there is an adequate 
supply and get it. I will tell you so much, but 
no more. If we should be caught—a contin- 
gency always present in a life of crime—your 
sentence will be lighter if you act blindly under 
my instructions. One moment—” 

Round the corner of the street a night-hawk 
taxi had just lurched into sight. T. A. ran 
forward, whistled shrilly three times. It swung 
to the curb and stopped. 

“What’s the big idea?” growled the driver. 
“Oh, it’s you, is it? It would be!” 

“Tt would,” agreed T. A. “Listen, Mike—” 

He stepped up on the running-board and 


Robinson’s Barley Babes 
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please.” 


“Walt!” cried the girl, “I did not mean to 
commit—any serious crime. I only—” 

“Must I remind you again that you are my 
partner?” hissed T. A. 

He jerked open the crazy door of the cab and 
half lifted her in. She sank back on the spring- 
less cushions, closing her eyes. 

“T am afraid,” she whispered. 

“One is,” T. A. said with quick sympathy, 
“the first time. But the first time does not 
come twice.” He lighted a Happy Fluke. 
“Would you care to smoke?” 

“T never have, but I will if I must.” 

“Tt is not essential. And we have not far to 
go.” 

T. A. smoked in contented silence, then 
threw away his half-smoked cigarette and 
gently touched his partner’s arm. 

“We are here.” 

The girl sat up and looked timidly through 
the blurred glass of the cab window. She saw 
a wide, well-kept street, high buildings dark 
for the night, and half-way down the block 
bright lights behind close-drawn shutters at 
the most imposing building of all. Her hand 
shook as she pointed toward it. 

“T must know, I insist upon knowing,” she 
said, “what that place is.” 

“A bank,” T. A. said calmly. 

“A bank?” gasped the girl. “Oh—Oh—” 

“T shall not have to break in,” T. A. said 
soothingly, “for this bank is open until mid- 
night. If there are no complications, this job 
will be easy and brief. If I whistle three times, 
come to me at once. If I do not, sit here in the 
cab and keep watch. A ‘look-out’ is the techni- 
cal term for you. Give me your revolver and 
your scarf.” 

“‘What—what for?” 

“To use as a mask.” T. A. knotted it ex- 
pertly round the lower part of his face in mov- 
ing picture fashion. “It becomes me? One 
question. If you could wish on a wishing ring, 
what sum of money would you wish for, part- 
ner? Most persons in the world of crime or any 
world have one sum in mind which would 
solve all their problems.” 

“Fourteen hundred dollars.” The girl spoke 
in an awed voice as if she had said fourteen 
millions. “But—” 

“Say no more. It is yours.” 

With a rather theatrical gesture of farewell, 
T. A. slipped from the cab and ran toward the 
door of the bank. It opened, closed behind 
him, and the girl leaned out of the cab and 
stared at it. 

“Does—does it take very long to rob a 
bank?” she asked at length, of the stolid and 
motionless man in front of her. 

““Couldn’t say, miss,” he growled. “I never 
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A Thousand Nights 


robbed one. I do outside work for the Boss 
the same as you. The Boss is a smooth worker 
and a fast worker. He left orders for you and 
me not to talk.” 

“But that man coming round the corner 
looks like a policeman.” 

“He is, but we know him, me and the Boss, 
We’ve got him fixed. Ah there, Dugan!” 

“Happy days, Micky Moran!” 

The big, blue-coated figure passed down the 
street and disappeared. Then the door of the 
bank swung suddenly open and T. A. plunged 
out through it, masked, revolver in hand, but 
alone. He ran to the cab, jumped in, slammed 
the door, and threw himself back on the cush- 
ions with a sigh of relief. 

“All over!” he said. “It is strenuous busi- 
ness, crime, but lucrative. We will split fifty- 
fifty. Here is yours, all in unmarked bilis, 
Count them. Just fourteen hundred dollars,” 

He tossed carelessly into the lap of his 
partner the revolver, the mask, and a neat 
package of green-backs. He lighted another 
Happy Fluke—with some difficulty, for the 
old cab had swung promptly into action. His 
partner did not count her money. Touching 
it with stiff fingers that seemed to shrink from 
it, she slipped it quickly inside her skimpy, 
black bodice. Her dark eyes did not leave 
T. A.’s calm face. 

“How did you get it?” she asked in a strange, 
stiff voice. “You must tell me. It is my right 
to know.” 

“T asked the cashier for it, and he gave it to 
me,” T. A. explained simply. ‘A young man,” 
he added thoughtfully, “but not very strong.” 

The girl shuddered. “Did—did you meet 
nobody else?” 

“A watchman. But he will not trouble us.” 

“You are sure?” 

“Quite sure,” T. A. said firmly. 

“But—the revolver was not loaded.” 

“Tt did not need to be. For your own peace 
of mind, I advise you to ask no more questions, 
my dear.” 

His partner did not. She shrank into her 
own corner of the cab and sat there, very still. 
T. A. puffed contentedly at his cigarette. The 
cab lurched on with a strange and sea-going 
motion through the night. It made long de- 
tours, skidded round perilous corners, but 
worked steadily toward the east. At last it 
slowed down and stopped, and T. A. stepped 
out and offered a hand to his partner. She 
slipped down from the cab without touching it. 

‘‘We have come by a devious route and have, 
I think, avoided pursuit, though one should 
not be too sure. We are now in a place of com- 
parative safety,” T. A. said cheerfully. 


BEF ORE them a wide archway opened. In- 

side it, at the four corners of a wide court, 
four winding stairways led up past dark doors, 
straight to the open sky. T. A. led the way to 
the farthest stair. The girl’s feet dragged 
wearily as she followed him. 

“The Daylight Tenements,” said T. A. “A 
favorite haunt of mine.” 

“Are we going to rob this, too?” the girl 
asked. 

“No, I have friends here. The person who 
occupies this apartment is my best friend and 
my worst. An artist of sorts, christened some- 
thing quite different, but called T. A. He's 
not at home tonight. But we can be quite 
safe and perfectly comfortable here.” 

The girl and T. A. had climbed the short 
stair past his door to the roof above. Now they 
stood alone on the roof of the Daylight Tene- 
ments. It was wide and well kept by day, but 
a fairy palace at night. The tiled floor gleamed 
like black marble under the moonlight; the 
metal bridge to the roofs beyond was a magic 
pathway that led to the far heart of fairyland. 
In one dark corner the narrow stair to the 
drying deck above was a stairway to the sky. 
The clothes up there on the lines glimmered 
like friendly ghosts. , : 

“A pleasant place,” T. A. said with a thrill 
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of pride. “As our work is done, we shall lie 
Jow here until morning, if that plan appeals 


to you.” 


T. A.’s partner did not reply, but he slipped 
a hand through her arm and guided her toward 
the stairway in the corner. This time she did 
not shrink from his touch, for her feet were 
stumbling. T. A. let her go, and she sank into 
a little heap in a corner of the stairs. T. A. 
disappeared up the stairs and came back with 
a dark, soft bundle in his arms. Her eyes 
questioned him mutely. 

“Blankets, my dear,” he said, “T. A.’s 
blankets. I did not steal them. They have 
been washed, but have quite dried on the line. 
Pure camel’s hair of a grade often advertised, 
but in this country not often seen. Will you 
use them?” 

The girl did not speak, but her hands caught 
the blankets and wrapped them eagerly round 
her. T. A. seated himself on the steps above 
her, adjusting himself to their angle with the 
skill of much practise. 

“As good as a chaise longue,” he said. ‘Will 
you have my coat for a pillow?” 


THE girl shook her head. T.A.smiled. He 

took out a Happy Fluke, but he did not light 
it. He sat quiet and looked thoughtfully at 
the little figure below him, tightly wrapped 
in his blankets. Presently two arms pushed 
out and covered the girl’s face, hiding it from 
T.A. Then T. A. spoke softly out of the dark 
behind her. 

“Partner, in the language of crooks—always 
picturesque—what is eating you?” 

A voice answered him promptly from the 
depths of the blankets. “Everything!” 

“Reaction?” suggested T. A. “Quite 
natural. Common, in fact, after an evening 
of crime. You will feel rested, fresh for new 
crimes, when you have slept.” 

“T shall never sleep again!” 

“Why?” asked T. A. with grave interest. 

“T am too unhappy.” 

“Why? You have done your work well. I 
have found you an ideal partner. I should be 
proud to work with you again, if you care to 
continue your criminal career.” 

“T do not.” 

“You are sure of that?” T. A. asked ear- 
nestly. 

Suddenly the girl drew herself erect in her 
corner and faced him, her cheeks very pale in 
the moonlight, her eyes dark and wild. In her 
voice there was the calm of complete despair. 
“I wish,” she said, “that you would go away 
to the other side of the roof and—and stop 
talking to me. I did what you told me'to do. 
Ihad to, because I promised. I promised will- 
ingly. I was frightened, desperate. I had no 
money, nowhere to sleep, no job. I was fired 
last week, and I deserved to be. I can’t do 
short-hand. I can’t do anything but—sing. 
And there is—there was—a man. He was 
married today. And last night, when I was 
asleep on a bench in a park, my mother’s ring 
—all I had left of her—was stolen from me. 
Ever since then I have been in a kind of dream, 
a crazed dream. I woke up when—when you 
killed that man.” 

“Which man?” T. A. asked. 

“The man in the bank. I know, of course, 
that you killed him. Your money would keep 
me a year, and I could have my lessons free if 
Thelped in the studio. But I shall never touch 
it, your horrid money. I wish you would take 
it, please, and go away.” 

“I shall go if you wish it,” T. A. said quietly, 
“but we shall first have a little council of war. 
A full report of my work tonight, which, as 
my partner, I owe to you. Are you listening?” 

“Yes, since I can not stop you. Go on.” 

“T shall be brief,” promised T. A. “I must 
tell you first that; though few lives except 
young lives like yours are free from crime, the 
crimes in my long and mis-spent life have in- 
jured only myself. I have stolen from myself, 
but from no other creature. I have never killed 
@ man.” 

“I—I do not believe you.” 

T. A. ignored the interruption. ‘Now, as 
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Cook with the Gas Turned Off 


Yet thousands of owners of Cham- 
bers Ranges have these and other 
advantages for all of their cooking. 
During the short time they burn 
the gas, the heat which ordinarily and basting. Gas bills are materi- 
ally lessened and food is better, for 


escapes and overheats the kitchen ¢ 
all of the rich juices and flavors 


is collected and retained. When the 
gas is turned off, this stored heat are retained. 
continues the cooking. 

For boiling and stewing, the heat 
is retained by the Thermodome on 
top of the range, and for baking 
and roasting by the specially in- 
sulated Chambers Oven. city. 


To cook such a dish as baked beans for hours with only 30 
minutes of gas is quite an achievement, but to do so in the 
summer without raising the temperature of the kitchen is a 


When cooking this way with the 
gas turned off, housewives find 
hours of new time for other things, 
hours released from pot-watching 


Write us and we will tell you where 
you may see one of these ranges 
demonstrated, and how you may 
arrange for one on an easy-pay- 
ment plan with the dealer in your 


* Write for Free Booklet: “Cook With the Gas Turned Off.” 


Chambers 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


FIRELESS 
Gas Range 


CHAMBERS MFG. CO., Dept. H-7, Shelbyville, indiana. 
Send me your Free Booklet: ““Cook With the Gas Turned Off” 


In using advertisements see page 6 181 
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Sargent Door ) 
Closer 520 | 


A SARGENT Door Closer 520 attends to that—faith- 
fully, unfailingly the whole summer through. You can 
see it here at the top of the door, so small in size that 
few who pass this way ever notice it, unless they seek 
the reason for such an unusually quiet screen door. Un- 
obtrusive it is—a mere handful—but remarkably strong. 


Put Sargent 520’s on your screen doors—front and 
back—right now. Put them there and forget about 
them till storm-door time. Then when you are trans- 
ferring them to the winter doors, you can add to the 
incalculable sum of silence and convenience rendered, 
a tangible saving in wear and tear on the doors. They 
save doors. 
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This screen door never slams! 


The cost of this small Sargent Closer is most mod- 


erate and it is easily applied. In many modern homes it 
is also used on light interior doors that should be closed 
—the down-stairs lavatory, cellar, back stairs and refrig- 
erator room doors—closing them silently and surely and 
keeping them shut. Write for descriptive folder, 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 
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A Thousand Nights 


to this night. I shall begin at the beginning 
my dear. The man who gave you his coat was 
a watchman in the park. He was about to go 
off duty and so did not suffer long from the 
cold. Besides, the coat was a coat of mine. 


I have ten coats at present. They are a faq’ 


of mine. I had lent him this one, which J 

bought at a rummage sale. As it fits you better 

I trust that you will accept it from me, not ag 

a loan but a gift.” 

“Original Joe?” the girl questioned faintly, 
“An old friend of mine. Though he does not 
do much business on credit, I have a charge 
account there which I settle the first of each 
month. Our meal will be paid for then, and 
I shall offer Joe an apology for my eccentric 
entrance tonight. As I saw his face when we 
left him, and he was laughing, he will, I think, 
accept my apology.” 
“Was that dreadful crook who drove the 
| cab also a friend of yours?” ‘ 
| “A close friend. I explained my plans fully 
to him, and he is used to eccentric conduct 
from me. He lives in this building and is a 
devoted husband and the father of twins and 
no more a crook than I am.” 

“But the bank. Oh, you can not explain 
that away. If you only could!” 

“T have had for some years an account there, 
Though the check which I drew for you some- 
what depleted it, I still have one. I took off 
my mask when I entered, as it might have 
caused comment, but adjusted it again before 
I joined you. Unless you have questions to 
ask, this completes my report. You accept 
it?” 

The girl’s great eyes looked for a moment 
blankly into T. A.’s as if she could not under- 
stand or hear. Then, with a little, low cry, 
she drooped toward him. His arm caught and 
held her, pressing the little figure close. Her 
head slipped to his knees and rested there. 

“You are only a child, a baby,” T. A. said. 
“T have taxed you too far.” : 

“No,” the girl said, very low, “but I am too 
relieved—too happy. You are not a criminal 
at all? I believe you, but tell me again.” 

“T am not,” said T. A. 

“And—and I am not?” 

“No,” said T. A. 

“Tt was a clumsy and stupid comedy, but 
I could see at the moment no other way to 
help,” he added humbly. “You forgive me, 
my dear?” 

“Of course. And it was not stupid. It was 
sweet, all but the end, and I needed that most 
of all.” 

“You will keep the money?” T. A. asked. 


‘THE girl’s slight figure stirred in his arms. 

“Yes,” she said in a clear, sure voice. ‘“Oh,I 
have been so wicked, so foolish. But I shall 
not be again. I shall show you, prove to you— 
I can sing. I really can. And very soon— 
tomorrow—” 

“Tomorrow is almost here,” T. A. said, “but 
until it comes, I am still your partner. I direct 
that you sleep for the rest of this night.” 

“But I have not yet thanked you.” 

“Do not try,” T. A. said. “It is I who should 
thank you.” 

“For what?” 

“Because the gods—my gods—sent you to 
me when we were both alone,” T. A. said 
softly. “I had a dying dream that did not 
want to die. If it lives, if tomorrow, at dawn, 
at the golden hour, it is born again and lives 
forever, you will have saved it, you who 
watched with me through this night, little 
partner, little sister.” : 

“I do not understand,” the girl’s voice said 
very faintly. 

“You need not,” said T. A. “You can sleep 
now?” 

“T think so. But I wish—” 

“Yes, little sister?” 

“That you would kiss me good-night.” 

A hand thin as no child’s should be, but 
clinging and warm as a child’s, reached up, 
drew him gently down, and warm lips touched 
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his. Then the dark head slipped lower on 
T. A.’s knees, and the tired lids drooped and 
closed over the restless eyes. T. A.’s partner 
was asleep. ; : 

She looked smaller, asleep, so thin, so frail, 
that a touch would wake her. T. A. sat very 
still, leaning back upon his hard couch. It 
grew harder and then softer again, as hard 
couches do at night. T. A. leaned farther 
backward. His eyes gazed up at the yellow 
moon and the far, bright stars, then they did 
not see them. They dimmed and drooped and 
closed. 

It was quiet on T. A.’s roof, quiet and dark 
and still on T. A.’s gray river, far lighted, down 

















below. Round him, the little world where 


T. A. was king waited brooding and hushed. 
It made no sound. It did not change or move. 
Only the sky was changing. The yellow moon 
paledandsank. The stars vanished one by one 


till only the morning star wasleft. It hung very 


bright over T. A.’s gray river. Dawn was near. 

T. A. stirred in his sleep. One hand moved, 
touched the thin shoulder of the sleeping girl, 
and rested there. But T. A.’s closed eyes were 
turned toward the east where the dawn would 
bring the gold of the golden hour. Still he did 
not wake, but his lips moved faintly, shaping 
beloved words. 

“ ‘T take my fortune,’ ” they said. 


We told you last month that this would be the last T. A. story, but the author was not ready 
to part with him, nor were we, so there will be one more story—in August—“Golden Eyes” 


Wanted: Women Voters to Vote 


(Continued from page 41) 


can no longer discharge their civic responsi- 
bilities by passing resolutions and presenting 
petitions. There is a fight to be waged. Men 
to enforce our laws are elected at the polls. 
So it is there that the war for law enforcement 
must be won. And the margin of assistance 
needed by good men to carry the cause to 
victory there, women today can furnish through 
the power of the ballot so recently placed in 
their hands. 

“Ladies,” said Mrs. Peabody, “we are here 
to confer on ways.and means for getting out 
an avalanche vote to save America next 
November.” 

The purpose for which the delegates were 
assembled the President of the United States 
himself applauded in his address on law 
enforcement when he received the delegates 
at the White House. The Secretary of State 
sent a personal message that was read from 
the convention platform. Senators and con- 
gressmen came to make speeches to cheer on 
the cause represented by these, their active 
constituents from back home. Over at the 
Capitol the movement was eulogized in a 
speech which ran to six pages in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

But the crisis under consideration was most 
directly presented to the convention by women 
who knew. They came straight from govern- 
ment jobs affording a contact with conditions 
that enabled them to speak with authority. 
Like this came Police Sergeant Rhoda Milliken, 
right from her work on the sidewalks. She 
looks like a little schoolgirl of sixteen, but she’s 
really more, enough to be a graduate of Bar- 
nard College. Lieutenant Mina C. Van Winkle, 
head of the Woman’s Bureau of the Washing- 
ton Police Department, who was named on the 
program, could not leave her desk. So she sent 
in her place Rhoda, who is her chief aide, and 
who knows all about why we need prohibition. 
And Rhoda stood up and told her audience 
quite without any effort at sensational effect. 
Straight and slim, she stood, with her hands 
at her sides as if still at attention to the supe- 
rior officer who had assigned her to this detail 
in the day’s work. She never even raised her 
voice in an inflection that might add dramatic 
value to what she had to say. Some one from 
the rear of the hall called, ‘Louder!’ The police 
sergeant took two steps forward on the plat- 
form. What she told the convention, the news- 
papers that afternoon streamed with double- 
column headlines over the front page. The 
gist of it was this: There are boys and girls 
today who are getting drunk, the kind of boys 
and girls who wear fraternity pins and come 
to school in high-powered cars. It’s not so 
much the lower classes. A working girl has to 
80 very low before she’ll take a drink or smoke 
a cigarette. But the society girl starts at the 
top with both these accomplishments. 

“There are,” said Sergeant Milliken, “girls 
and boys in the high schools of Washington 
who drink.” She added quite carefully: “Not 
in all the high schools, but in some of them. 
There are boys who are bootleggers. You see 


these boy bootleggers buy liquor and sell it to 
their classmates. And these other boys and 
girls buy it from them. They buy it and drink 

“it, you see, because they think it’s the smart 
thing todo. And they want to be good sports. 
It happens daily that there are children whom 
we have to bring before the courts. 

“And we of the police department,” said 
Sergeant Milliken, ‘need your help in law 
enforcement. And, please, you must not only 
make resolutions here in this convention, but 
go home and do something about them. That’s 
what we of the police department want—that 
you do something.” 

Like that, without embellishment, the naked 
truth was spoken. And the hall was very still 
as Sergeant Rhoda Milliken stepped down from 
the platform again, to report for duty at police 
headquarters. 

Came then Judge Kathryn Sellers before the 
convention. Judge Sellers is the presiding 
judge of the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia. Hers, too, was a plea for the pro- 
tection of the youth of America. “Speaking 
from the point of view of the respectable middle 
class to which I belong,” she said, “I want to 
tell you that the example of people with a great 
deal of money is leading a great many of my 
class to break the law. Dance halls can be 
regulated. Ballrooms can not be. Men and 
women together must stand side by side for the 
job of law enforcement.” 

Spoke one woman from an even higher place. 
By curious coincidence, the convention was 
gathered together to confer about a law of the 
land, in the application of which a woman at 
this hour in history is assisting. Mabel Walker 
Willebrandt, a young woman with dark hair 
that frames a cameo-like face, who was once 
aschool teacher and the president of a woman’s 
club, is now assistant attorney-general of the 
United States. 

“The country’s sincerity and honor are 
jeopardized,”’ she told her hearers. “We have 
adopted as our public policy national prohibi- 
tion. Through it, God is developing in this 
country a great experiment in government. 
But this great experiment faces an enemy 
quite as real as, though more insidious than, 
the army of a hostile nation. We have a lawless 
element reaping rich returns from defiance of 
it. And we’ve got to get public opinion back 
of government to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States. Those who buy what a 
bootlegger sells are accessories to a crime that 
is an attack on the Constitution. Ladies,” she 
declared, “I weep when a bootlegger comes be- 
fore me who’s made millions in his trade. And 
with all the evidence against him, assembled 
after months of effort, he can be sent to jail 
for only a year or two.” 

Mrs. Willebrandt pleaded for the enactment 
of laws providing penalties for the violation of 
the eighteenth amendment commensurate with 
those imposed for other crimes. She earnestly 
urged her hearers to go home and get their clubs 
and their churches back of, the movement for 
law enforcement. 


If you seek distinction and individuality, 
you will be pleased with Leavens furniture 
—either a complete set for bedroom or 
breakfast room, or a charming single piece 
to fit that nook or corner. You attain per- 
fect harmony with surroundings by having 
your selection decorated or finished to order. 


The Leavens way is a comparatively in- 
expensive way too—as you will learn by 
experience. In either Decorated or Colonial 
furniture a beautiful simplicity of design, 
goes hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., INC. 


MANUFACTURERS 
7 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. ¢ 








Stieff Silver 


S SUPCTl1O? 


The Well-Set Table 


reflects itself in the character of its 
silver. The charm, beauty and 
weight which distinguishes Stieff / 
Solid Sterling —_— — bem H 
in possession use _ thro i 
nerations of service. Made by 


and in Stieff workrooms; for sale 
by weight direct to users, not 
through dealers. Write for book 
of poe reproductions and 
ot. 


r literature. 


ICE TEA SPOONS 
gu to Fit ae 
.00 per jozen 
it 7.10 oz. 5 di 
Welg ‘2. o _ 4 dozen 
LETTUCE FORK 
Rose Pattern 
Weight 1.365 oz.—each $2.50 
INDIVIDUAL SALAD FORKS 
Rose Pattern 
Weight per half dozen—6 oz. 
Price per half dozen—$9.00 
$1.50 each 
The Name “‘Stieff’’ stamped on 
piece is your guarantee. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
Makers of Handwrought Silverware 
17 N. Liberty St. 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


MOTH-PROOF CLOSETS 


Get tar-paper and fasten it securely to 
the walls with those dainty little 





















. Sanitary 
Moore Push-Pins 

Glase Heads—Steel Points 

Hi heavy articles with 

" MANGE 
“The Hanger with the Twist” 

10c pkts. f'eange Ise 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
mu lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 


In using advertisements see page 6 183 




















































































An Opportunity 
For Your Boy 


If you have a son between 10 and 
15 years of age, you will certainly be 
interested in what these two mothers 
have to say regarding their boys’ 
membership in our Junior Leaders’ 
Business League: 


“# * * Your idea of starting a_boy’s 
business training early is very good. I have 
never believed that it is necessary for a boy 
to waste energy at any time. I began my boy’s 
business training when he was old enough to go 
to the grocery store alone, buy supplies, report 
the cost and return the correct change. Now 
he has the Junior Leaders’ Business League to 
bring him in touch with a larger circle of busi- 
ness people. The competition with other boys 
is good—it is square and friendly. This helps 
develop the boy’s ingenuity and individuality.” 


(Signed) Mrs. Alice W: Taylor (Idaho) 


“T like my boy to have dealings with you 
and your work. Your letters are so personal, 
encouraging and full of pep that it seems as 
though all boys should fall in love with the 
work. Thank you for your good talks and ad- 
vice to our boy.” 


(Signed) Mrs. Earl J. Caldwell (Missouri) 


There are hundreds of other 
mothers of red-blooded American 
boys who also approve of and recom- 
mend the League and the opportu- 
nity it gives a youngster to earn his 
own spending money and learn many 
valuable lessons in business. We'll 
be glad to point the way out to your 
boy. Just send his name and address 
to: 


Junior Leaders’ Business League 
International Magazine Company 
119 West 40th Street 
pe ee York City, N. Y. 









No mixing, 
muss-—— 
Rat Bis-Kit is ready to 


use. Sure death to rats 

% and mice. The quick, 
clean, easy way. 
Pai New tin package con- 
tains 18 “‘Bis-Kits,” 
= always fresh. 35c at 
all drug and general 
stores. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Guarantee Coupon 
in every package 

















Durable. Wax-treated. ‘*N: 

grease to soil.’’ Won't scratch. Well 

made of soft yarn. oP Polished handle. 

Indispensable. Three sizes, 50c—$1. 
For home, office, store, garage. 
Folder of other mops on request. 
Mention dealer. Tite now. 


BROWN DAISY MOP CO. 
~ 56-A Sanford St. 
~ Mattapa 





Artificial Foods for Infants 
The Feeding of Older Children 
(0 Constipation 
() Reducing and Increasing the Weight 


Sent postpaid for 5c each and a 
stamped addressed envelope. Good 


Bureau of Foods, 
We odwa rd 


Housekeeping’s 
Sanitation and Health, 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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“Watch for violations. Collect evidence,” 
she said. 

And she put it right up to the women before 
her with the cry, ‘Don’t be moral four-flushers. 
It’s your personal shame and your personal 
blame if the policeman on your block is a 
grafter.” 

Her closing words rang with the same charge 
that had thrilled in Sergeant Rhoda Milliken’s 
quiet tones: “You can’t protect the Constitu- 
tion of the United States ‘by singing pzans of 
praise about it. You’ve got to do-something.” 

Like this, the convention heard the call to 
service. There responded for enlistment the 
following organizations of national scope, 
whose delegated representatives pledged them 
to cooperation: the Federation of, Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of Netth<America, 
the Council of Women for Home Missions, the 
Lend a Hand Society, the International Order 
of King’s Daughters, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation, the Congress of Mothers and Parent 
Teachers Associations, the National Council 
of Women, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. 

It was after the others, the emergency troops, 
had reported, that Mrs. Ella A. Boole of the 
W. C. T. U. came to the platform, pledging the 
seasoned regulars. The occasion required no 
lengthy presentation speech. She’d said it 
about all when she turned to the convention 
feelingly: 

“Ladies, we of the W. C. T. U. say ‘Thank 
God, the reserves are here in the great cam- 
paign for home protection! ” 

What was it the wets had wanted from the 
lady they picked from the social register? That 
she secure ten signatures for the nullification 
of the eighteenth amendment? Well, here was 
her answer, ten million women represented in 
the membership of these pledged organizations 
enrolled for its defense! 

The convention rose and sang the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic. 

In the deep significance of the moment, there 
were women who stopped singing because of 
the sob in their throat. And suddenly you felt 
that one not listed on the program was here. 
Had she stepped from the marble pedestal, 
where her sculptured figure stands in high 
places around the world today, her presence 
could not have been more real. You saw her 
clearly, easily distinguishable from those with 
marcelled coiffures and modern gowns by her 
dress fastened high at the neck with a “breast 
pin,” her hair plainly parted above a smooth 
brow, and in her far-seeing eyes that vision 
which is coming true todey. 


Frances Willard Still Lives 

Mrs. Peabody’s convention? Ah, it was hers, 
this other’s convention, too. It was really 
called that day fifty years ago, when she organ- 
ized those earlier crusaders, the praying bands 
who knelt on the pavements in a “whirlwind 
of the Lord”—and later got scientific temper- 
ance instruction into the educational system 
of the United States. In the years that fol- 
lowed, a Congress rocked in the cradle by 
W.C. T. U. mothers, and sent by them to school 
to learn from text-books just how alcohol biteth 
like a serpent, was growing up. And they 
were ready for what they did when the hour 
had struck. How was prohibition put.on the 
statute books? Why, a woman was really “‘dux 
femina facti,” the leader of the deed. For it is 
Frances Willard who, being dead, yet speaketh 
through the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

““Mine eyes have seen the glory of the com- 
ing of the Lord,” sang the convention. It is 


| Frances Willard, too, whose soul is marching 


on with these modern crusaders, the Woman’s 
National Committee for aw Enforcement. 
They elected these officers to lead them: 
chairman, Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, Boston; 
first vice-chairman, Mrs. Roswell Miller, New 
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York; second vice-chairman, Mrs. Gordon 
Norrie, New York; secretary, Mrs. F. P, 
Turner, New York; treasurer, Miss Hilda L, 
Olson, Boston; editor, Mrs. Wm. H. Tilton, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

They adopted a platform proclaiming that 
they stand for the enforcement of all law, with 
every effort concentrated at present on the Pro- 
hibition law, that front where the battle 
against lawlessness must at once be waged, 
They incorporated a number of excellent 
recommendations to Congress for the enforce- 
ment of the eighteenth amendment. But they 
put the real teeth into the platform in one terse 
paragraph of two words instructing their own 
membership: Vote Dry. . 

Appropriately enough, it was Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the International 
Suffrage Association, who was invited to sound 
the summons for the execution of this plank. 
She prefaced it with her own public pledge 
never to vote for any candidate for office until 
she knew that candidate to be dry. 


Mrs. Catt’s Advice 


“Tf enough of you,” Mrs. Catt said, “will 
take that vow and stick to it, there’ll be no 
trouble about dry candidates on every ticket. 
Every woman among you has a vote. Get down 
on your knees and thank God you have it. 
Then use it. If we do not get the eighteenth 
amendment enforced, it will be because we are 
intimidated by the noisy propaganda of a 
minority who are determined it shall not be 
enforced. What we need is backbone.” 

To put that backbone into America is just 
the undertaking projected by the Committee. 
The entire procedure is carefully planned. 
The convention outlined as subsidiary to the 
National Committee other committees of one 
hundred each, one for every state, and in turn 
subsidiary to these a committee of one hundred 
for every county and another for every im- 
portant city. To the meeting in Washington, 
thirty states reported with their organizations 
already formed and awaiting orders. 

They are getting them through a remarkable 
campaign manual prepared by Mrs. Wm. H. 
Tilton of Cambridge. If Mrs. Peabody is the 
genius who marshaled the women of America 
for this civic duty, it is Mrs. Tilton who is the 
brilliant tactician of the general] staff. 

She, too, is not without experience ag a suc- 
cessful promoter. She was chairman of the 
Massachusetts committee that put through the 
Physical Training and School Nurses law for 
that state. She is now chairman of the legis- 
lative department of the Parent Teachers As- 
sociation. But to the present task, she brings 
even more than this legislative experience. 
Elizabeth Tilton was not always a prohibition- 
ist. She had her revelation when from her 
quiet home of stately leisure in Cambridge, she 
ventured forth as a voluntary visitor for the 
Boston Family Welfare Society. In the broken 
lives that charity is always trying to salvage, 
she saw that which convinced her that the first 
aid for poverty is to turn off the spigot of the 
liquor traffic. As chairman of the society’s 
alcohol committee, she it was who designed the 
posters with terse sentences like: “First to be 
fired, last to be hired, the man who drinks.” 
These have now been shown around the world 
in a famous poster campaign. Ability like 
this is the contribution that Mrs. Tilton brings 
to the Woman’s National Committee, in which 
she is a leading figure. 

Hers is the pen, if not the sword, that is to 
lead the campaign over the top. The title 
which she has given to the campaign manual is 
“Save America.” And the details for doing it 
are worked out with a masterful hand. Every 
delegate at the convention took home a copy 
of the book. Sunday-school classes, missionary 
societies, and women’s clubs are using it as 
a study book. And it is planned ultimately 
to place a copy in every home. The first edition 
was long ago exhausted, and a new edition 

called for. The proceeds are devoted to the 
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Committee. 3 : ; 
The manual is now circulating widely. And 


many of the readers of this magazine are en- 
gaged in executing its maneuvers. The educa- 
tion and inspiration of the local community is 
the first move that it outlines. Among the in- 
structions to this end are: Fasten prohibition 
flyers on your automobile; put up prohibition 
posters; plan prohibition piazza parties; pre- 

re prohibition tableaux; put on prohibition 
plays and pageants. The convention was 
shown the pageant, “America the Beautiful,” 
presented on the steps of the Capitol. You 
can have it on the court-house steps on Main 
Street. 

Try a prize contest based on the story 
“Which” by Elizabeth Tilton. The cover of 
the booklet says: “ ‘Which’ is not an adveriise- 
ment. It is an attempt to make Americans 
think.” 

Have drawing-room gatherings. Hold de- 
bates. Organize mass meetings in a church or 
in the city hall, with a minister or a mayor in 
the chair. A program for every purpose is 
offered in “Save America.” 

Also it contains just the ammunition needed 
to explode wet propaganda. See “Save 
America,” page 79, where you will find it done 
up in neat package paragraphs like these: 

“When they say with swelling chest that 
prohibition violates the rights of personal 
liberty, answer this: Whose personal liberty, 
yours and the drunkard’s or that of the 
drunkard’s children?” 

“When they say the eighteenth amendment 
was put over, answer this: The movement that 
resulted in the eighteenth amendment began 
in 1851, when the first state adopted prohibi- 
tion. Some thirty-three states had prohibition 
before it reached the United States Constitution. 
No other amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution was ever so overwhelmingly adopted.” 

“When they say no man ever got drunk on 
beer, answer this: A study by the British 
Board of (liquor) control, 1916, London, 
showed that 40 percent of the men investi- 
gated were getting drunk on beer, ale, or stout, 
not on distilled liquors.” 

There are many more “When they say” 
answers. You will find one for every argu- 
ment that your opponents may offer. “Save 
America” has pages of other useful data, apho- 
tisms, illustrations, facts, figures, and statistics. 
They have been carefully done. Before they 
were put in type, Mrs. Tilton had made a per- 
sonal tour of twenty-two cities throughout the 
country for an intensive study of their poverty 
and their prohibition. 


How You Can “Do Something” 


But the campaign manual by no means stops 
with sentiment. There are explicit directions 
for turning emotion into action. You’ve got 
to “do something about it,” as Rhoda Milliken 
said. Get the good people of your town to visit 
their police court. Somebody learn to read a 
police docket. Are your bootleggers getting 
merely insignificant fines? Or have you a 
judge who will give jail sentences? If you 
want prohibition that prohibits, you’ve got to 
have punishments that punish. Have a survey 
made of prohibition violations and penalties in 
your town. See page 67 of “Save America” for 
a model survey made in Malden, Mass. Also 
it you want to know what steps to take to 
bring to justice those you find violating the 
law, you should have a little leaflet prepared by 
Mary Grey Brewer. It is entitled, “What a 
Citizen May Do to Secure Enforcement of the 
Federal Laws Prohibiting Intoxicating Liquors.” 

There is other practical work outlined in the 
campaign manual. But what you are particu- 
larly warned to watch out for is a specific 
menace that threatens. On a single day last 
spring there were introduced into Congress no 
less than fifty-eight separate bills to raise the 
alcoholic content of beer to 2.75 percent. The 
alcoholic content permitted by law is now one- 
half of one percent. ; 

“The charge of the beer brigade,” this con- 
certed attack has been facetiously termed. In 
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is made in styles and sizes to 
meet the requirements of every 
home be it small or large. It is 
recognized as the 


Standard of the 
American Home 


All Seeger Original Siphon Refrigera- 
tors are built for either ice or electrical 
refrigeration. 


A representative dealer may be found 
in every city. 
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The Secret of Lasting Youth 
by Mary Garden 


Mary Garden seems to have more energy than ten more- 
than-average people. ‘“‘How does she do it?” they ask. 
“‘Why, she’s——”’ and then they proceed to guess her age and 
her secret. In August Good Housekeeping, Mary Garden tells 
“The Secret of Lasting Youth.” Hers is an extraordinary 
philosophy; we know it will interest you. 


The Death of Wolf 
by Albert Payson Terhune 


One day, not so long ago, a collie died. And the press of the 
country gave to the death of that dog more space than they 
had been giving to most leading citizens. And now Albert 
Payson Terhune tells the story of how the son of Ladd met his 
end. Read ‘The Death of Wolf’? in August Good House- 
keeping. 


The Last Wild Pigeon 
by Gene Stratton-Porter 


This is another of ‘““The Tales you Won’t Believe’? by Gene 
Stratton-Porter, a nature story that will make you wonder. 


The Beauty Prize 


When you start George Weston’s ‘‘The Beauty Prize’’ this 
month, you will be plunged immediately into an irresistible 


atmosphere of mystery, humor and love. Those delightful 
twins, Dot and Ethel, are going to get in more trouble than 
you ever believed possible. If you think you know all the 
things that can happen on a boat, read the next installment. 


And many other features in 
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Wanted: Women Voters 
to Vote 


reply to it the Woman’s Committee calls for, 
counter-attack. Write your congressman ty 
work against all proposals of this sort. Afte 
beer will come the plea for light wines. Ste 
by step the saloon will be slipping back. The 
wine interests of Europe, with headquarters jy 
Paris, have already pledged millions for , 
merciless campaign against American pp. 
hibition. 

You see, it is a great battle that is to hy 
fought in the election booths of the Unite 
States next November. That is why th 
National Committee must mobilize every 
woman to help win it. To this end the Was}. 
ington convention received directions to focys 
the main effort of the summer’s campaig 
toward the ballot-box. 

Brilliant speakers told the audience wha 
has already been achieved by women who haye 
votes plus that backbone called for by Mr 
Catt. In New Jersey 100,000 organize 
Republican women, when they wouldn’t wet 
their feet on their party’s old platform, gota 
perfectly good dry plank put in. Mrs, 4 
Haynes Lippincott of Camden, state com. 
mittee woman for her party, told the story 
in detail in one of the best addresses of the 
convention. 


Pennsylvania’s Governor 


Pennsylvania has a dry governor who i 
literally standing by his guns to enforce 
prohibition. Votes by women elected him. 
And there is a wonderful woman by his side 
who is cheering him on for every attack. Mn 
Gifford Pinchot came right from a front wher 
the hottest fight is now waging. With he 
vivid personality and her Titian hair, she swept 
on to the convention platform like a flame. He 
brown eyes flashed fire, and her voice rang, a 
she told of the difficulties of law enforcement 
in Pennsylvania—and of the daring with which 
the man who is her husband is facing them. 

From California came the delegation who 
told how the women of that state had put 
through the Wright enforcement law. Kathleen 
Norris, the novelist, was their dramatic spokes- 
woman. And Mrs. Paul Raymond, their state 
chairman, was one of the most interesting 
figures of the convention. She is a church and 
missionary worker, the author of “The King’s 
Business,” a study of increased efficiency for 


church women. Mrs. Raymond was the leader, § 


with Mrs. Norris as her efficient aid, who car- 
ried the California law enforcement campaign 
to a successful finish in 1922. 

They started it off with an organization 
luncheon in San Francisco, one of the largest 
affairs in the political history of the Pacific 
coast. The fourteen hundred women who sit 
down at the tables served as the nucleus of the 
famous committee of five thousand. From 
August to November, California was covered 
with prohibition speakers for all public 0 
casions, with canvassers who went from house 
to house, and last with circulars that reached 
every farthest woman with the call to jom 
up for election day. 

How should she know for whom to vote? 
Well, the California newspapers printed lists 0 
the candidates labeled with the key letter, 
or W, dry or wet, after each name. This cai 
paign feature is specially recommended for ust 
in your town this fall. No, the newspapes 
possibly may not at first take to such a political 
innovation. But Kathleen Norris, who hes 
been a newspaper woman herself, says that you 
can get any city editor to do almost anything 
that enough women want. Write him a letter 
about it; not one woman but a hundred womed, 
each write him a letter about it. And se 
what will happen. : 

Like this the dry vote was assembled i 
California. Three days before election, the 
stage was set for the crowning feature of the 
campaign, the grand march of allegiance ® 
San Francisco. Those who participated h 
pledged for it on cards on which was print 
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the oath of allegiance taken from the state 
constitution. 

It was estimated that five hundred women 
for the march of allegiance would make a 
goodly demonstration. But when the pledge 
cards were counted, seven thousand had signed 
up. They marched in a spectacular parade 
that called a state to attention. And on 
November 7, the Wright law was carried for 
California by 2 majority of 35,000. 

Now it is tactics like these that the Woman’s 
National Committee for Law Enforcement is 
recommending to the entire country. A march 
of allegiance for this fall is preparing in all of 
the capital cities. If you have a chance to 
march, don’t miss it. 

Save-America rallies can be arranged for 
every hamlet and village. See that your town 
has one. Get every Jast neighbor or friend to 
attend. Previously ascertain by letter the 
prohibition stand of every political candi- 
date. 

And what will you do if your: party ticket 
shows up with some candidates damp? Why, 
put your country above your party! And 
scratch your ticket. 

The wets will. The organizations opposed 
to the Prohibition amendment have issued to 
their followers unequivocal orders: Scratch 
everything partisan or non-partisan. Scratch 
your vote for wet candidates. 

You see the enemy, too, is intensively organ- 
ized. But however subtle may be their maneu- 
vering, the woman’s campaign will always be 
one measure ahead of them. Its introduction 
in practical politics is unique and wholly a 
woman’s idea: the National Committee on 
Law Enforcement, in addition to all other 
tactics employed, is using prayer. 

On page 115 of the campaign manual, see 
carefully composed “Prayers for Neglected 
People,” with sub-captions, “(1) For Lawyers 
and Legislators; (2) For Judges; (3) For Public 
Officials.” 

And that fight that was won in California 
was launched with a call to prayer. Special 
prayers for the purpose were written by the 
political chief, Mrs. Raymond. There was a 
Sunday prayer, and a Monday prayer, and 
a prayer like that right through every day in 





the week. Women washing dishes at home, 
women at work in offices, women everywhere 
through the state, prayed these prayers. 
Prayer circles awaiting orders from campaign 
headquarters from time to time took up 
special topics assigned them as occasion re- 
quired. And on election day, in every church 
in San Francisco, there was a “prayer room,” 
where a committee, changed in relays, was on 
its knees from the opening to the closing of 
the polls. 

Now the spiritual note, too, was a marked 
feature in the deliberations of the Washington 
convention. Assemblywoman Eleanor Miller 
from California closed her speech with the 
reminder: 

“For the Lord God shall help me. Therefore 
shall I not be confounded.” 

Mrs. Walter Peck, appointed chairman for 
the Rhode Island committee, said, “I accept 
this mission as coming from the Lord.” 

Mrs. Peabody’s reliance on divine guidance 
was everywhere manifest in a convention as 
prayerfully as it was carefully planned. She 
emphasized this when she stepped to the front 
of the platform on the closing day with the 
declaration: 

“One always works most effectively when 
one works with God.” 

“But I also believe,” concluded Mrs. 
Peabody, “that for the present undertaking we 
need a new kind of prayer. I feel like the little 
girl who came crying to her mother, ‘Johnnie’s 
snaring little birds, and I’m going upstairs to 
ask God to stop him,’ But the little girl was 
soon back and with smiling face. ‘Mama,’ she 
said, ‘I told God about it. Then I went out 
and kicked over the traps.’ ” 

This is the first great moral issue that has 
arisen since woman’s political coming of age. 
And it’s an old enmity that God has placed 
between her and alcohol. For hers is the heart 
that’s always been broken. Now, then, is her 
opportunity with ballot in hand to bruise the 
serpent’s head. 

That means it’s your job. Come! Every 
last woman to the polls! A long pull, and a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether! 

VOTE DRY. 
Kick over the traps! 


The Great Food Combiner 


(Continued from page 48) 


neutralize the acid that is passed out of the 
stomach into the duodenum. The moment the 
acid becomes neutral, or nearly so, the diges- 
tive ferments that are working on the starch 
resume their activities. The digestive ferments 
that come from the liver, and especially the 
pancreas, bring fresh supplies that act upon 
the starch, protein, and fats, and before the 
food has been a very long time in the small 
intestine it becomes practically digested and 
ready for assimilation. 

The further statement that only one kind of 
starch should be eaten at a time is likewise un- 
able to bear the light of criticism. Take, for 
example, a grain of any cereal. Of course, 
usually it is very highly refined before it reaches 
your table. Consider it, however, in the state 
of nature. What do we find? We find, first of 
all, the fat content of most cereals is not very 
high, though in the case of oats it is 8 percent. 
We find sugar. All cereals contain a small 
quantity of sugar—not very much, but still 
some. We find minerals; practically all the 
minerals that are required in nutrition—lime, 
potash, magnesia, iron, etc. We find vitamins 
~Practically all the varieties of vitamins that 
are known, though perhaps only a trace of the 
vitamin that exists in the fat of milk. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations. 
One example is as good as half a dozen to show 
the futility and the unscientific nature of these 
statements. Enforce the rule not to eat starch 
-~ protein together, and where would our 
vas supply be found? It would be entirely 
timinated. It is easy to meet these state- 
ments when you find out the unscientific way 





in which they have been placed before you. Do 
not fear to eat good, wholesome foods because 
Nature has mixed them up in a way in which, 
evidently, they were intended to be used. If 
we were to stop to separate all our foods into 
clean, clearly-marked classes, we should soon 
starve to death or spend a fortune getting our 
meals ready. The sensible thing is not to 
over-eat any one article of food. Those foods 
that are simple, that is, composed of one ma- 
terial, we should always eat with great care. 
Those foods that are multiple, that is, contain 
many kinds of nutriment, should also be eaten 
in a moderate way. There is no danger in 
eating any kind of wholesome food in con- 
nection with a moderate amount of any other 
kind of wholesome food unless the plus ac- 
cretions are too large. Even milk and cream 
are highly prized as admixtures with fish and 
lobster, if all are pure and free from decay. 
Every one remembers the good old days of 
lobster Newburg. Unfortunately lobsters are 
getting so scarce now that we have few oppor- 
tunities to indulge in that delicious dish, but 
when we do, if we eat sparingly, it is not any 
detriment to it to know it contains milk and 
its products. 

I hope, some day, the readers of Goop 
HouseEKEEPING will cease to be deceived by 
these false cries of the danger in wrong com- 
binations and the virtues of right combinations. 
It is not wrong combination, it is too generous 
combination, that does the harm. Neverthe- 
less, it is good advice to eat only a few things, 
and sometimes only one at a meal, and never 
multiply the courses beyond three or four. 



















Living room, dining room, 
kitchen, pantry, three bed- 
rooms, bath. Semi-open stair- 
ease and rear porch. Four 
==> bedroom plan with grade 
m= ~ cellar entrance at same price, 


Dutch Colonial with full ceil- 
ings first and second floors. 
14’ x 22’ living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- 
rooms, bath, linen and clothes 
closets, grade cellar 





Dutch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Fi paid to 
your station. Permanent ‘Homes—NOT PORTA E. Many 
styles to choose from. nearest mill today FREE 
321 


Money-Saving 
BAY CITY, 


The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


sensible! 


not wood. 
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ADE of galvanized sheet metal, 

Leak-proof, drip-proof, rust-proof. 
tight, yet keep plants healthy because a new, pat- 
ented type of construction prevents using too much 
water. Painted cheerful green. May be used in- 
doors or out. A size for every space. Sold by lead- 
ing department and hardware and seed stores. 
Write for folder giving sizes and full information, 
Success Manufacturing 
Co., Gloucester, Mass, 





Coloring and selling our 1924 Line 
of Christmas Cards and Folders. 
Exclusive designs. Made especially 
Sor handcoloring. Big demand for 
handcolored cards. Easy to do. 
NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. 
Have 25,000 customers who started 
without exp. Many now making 
from $50 to $80 amo. and more! 
Complete instructions enable ail 

to color successfully. 

Free Book 
**Pleasant Pages’’ contains instructions how 
to color, how to sell. Write for it! Or send $1 
for Trial Box containing assortment cards, in- 
struction book, brush 
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FOR SUNBURN 
—nothing better 


After bathing, a long motor ride, 
fishing or hiking, there’s nothing 
better for sunburn than soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. Itkeeps 
out air and assists nature’s healing 
processes. 


For cuts, burns, blisters, bed sores, 

or chafing there’s nothing safer. 

Contains no irritating or harmful 

ingredients. 

CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. (CONS’D) 
State Street, New York 


Look for the trade-mark Vaseline” on every 
package. It is your protection. 


‘Vaseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Before They Learn 2 
To Walk : 


Active babies are seldom conten- 
ted in high-chair or crib. The 
GO-BI-BI completely satisfies 
their desire to “go”, provides 
exercise yet keeps them absolute- 
ly safe and contented. The GO- 
BI-BI is finished in washable 
white enamel. If not at your de- 
partment store, order from us 
direct. 


| THE CROSLEY MFG. CO. . 
Go-Bi-Bi Dept. 2-7 
i Station A Cincinnati, Ohio 4S 
re 


o-bi- 















CAR DS Start early to color your own Christ- 
mas cards this year and SAVE 
TO PAINT money. Sell the cards you paint 
and EARN money. Fascinating, 
and profitable work. Send for free catalogue, or a full 
sample line sent post paid for only $1.00—will readily 


sell for $3.00 or $4.00 when colored, 
SUPERIOR CARD STUDIO WEST ROXBURY, MASS. 
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Textile Panels for 


little in common with the unpressed china silk 
dipped in a scrambled rainbow, which usually 
goes by the name in “studios.” The real 
batiks are almost all made on a rather coarse 
cotton. Most of them are predominantly in 
navy blue and dark brown. 

All these cottons are appropriate and 
effective wall decorations in the simple, in- 
formal home. They are equally good on plaster 
or wood walls, and the lighter-toned Indian 
and Persian pieces are especially charming with 
light painted or wicker furniture. The darker, 
more solid batiks are especially useful in 
the wood-panelled bungalows of California 
style., But none of these types of textiles 
is limited to use in the simple no-period 
family house. They have their place in more 
formal decoration, too, the Indian prints es- 
pecially having been very fashionable in both 
England and America in the late sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, so that they are 
entirely fitting in a Colonial, William and 
Mary, or Queen Anne room. 

Where richer textures are demanded, there 
is a wide and interesting range of silk materials 
garnered from all corners of the world, from 
which to choose. In a room where there are 
already enough pictures, yet where there is a 
bare wall that demands something rich and 
interesting, a brocaded or embroidered panel 
often will solve the problem. 

China has a beautiful offering in both bro- 
cades and embroideries. For a large space a 
priest robe is often exactly what is needed. 
The range of colors in these is almost un- 
limited, so that the right tone for any room 
can always be found. 

In embroidered panels China provides 
everything, from the tiny bits made of two 
mandarin sleeve bands sewed side by side, and 
sometimes very beautiful, to the tremendous 
temple hangings. But one thing must always 
be remembered: that the embroidered wall 
panel must be frankly and typically an em- 


Wall Decorations 


(Continued from page 53) 


broidery, and not an imitation picture. The 
commercial Japanese products solidly em. 
broidered with the sacred carp leaping up 
the waterfall, and looking so much like painting 
that you have to examine them to be sure of 
the stitches, may be things of wonder, but they 
certainly are not of beauty, and should be 
eschewed as severely as what-nots and anti. 
macassars. 

The Near East is the preeminent land of the 
needle. Every tribe, every town, every proy. 
ince, has its own characteristic embroideries, 
There are the coarse tan linens with large, round 
cerise flowers and dark green leaves from Bok- 
hara, the lighter linens with conventionalized 
flowers in coral and pale blue attributed to 
Janina, and from the Greek islands all kinds of 
silk cross-stitch on linen, from the finest all-over 
designs to bold, broad work that almost stands 
out in relief, so many-stranded is the raw silk, 

India, in addition to the printed cottons, has 
the various kinds of Cashmere weaves to offer, 
and these come not only in the large, familiar 
shawls of our grandmothers, but in many other 
sizes and shapes. 

The embroideries of Europe are almost all 
more sumptuous in style than those of the 
Orient and less fitted to an ordinary home, 
The old needlepoint panels of England, how. 
ever, will fit into a less pretentious scheme, 
and the damask of Spain or Italy in gold or 
crimson can sometimes be hung against plain 
plaster to make a beautiful background ina 
dark corner. 

But for the woman who neither has concealed 
any such neglected treasure, nor can find one 
after patient search, if she can find some one 
talented in design, and has time and skilful 
fingers, there is still one more resource. She 
can make one. She can either go to a museum 
and imitate one of the old types, or she can 
take a hint from some of the modern artists 
and work out a pattern and technique accord 
ing to her individual tastes and needs. 


Gathering Antiques by the Wayside 


(Continued from page 55) 


country road and have your speech fail because 
you saw a neglected old round-about chair that 
you had been looking for for years? You have 
come merely to inquire the way and you discover 
what to your collector’s heart is a find. In sucha 
manner does the pursuit of antiques grip you! 

My husband opened the door to the collect- 
ing hobby when he stood idly watching an old 
sewing-table go under the auctioneer’s hammer 
one day. “Four thirty-five,” he bid, and his 
troubles began. After that no ordinary chair 
would suit us beside that table, and in a quaint 
home of a near-by town we found it. It was 
a seatless, four-slat, pierced ribbon-back chair 
for which we had a rush seat made, and rested 
for a short time on our laurels. 

But when the Christmas holidays came and 
we went to another state, our appetite was 
again whetted when my husband stumbled upon 
an old Chippendale chair up in a hen-house. 
It was covered with dust and ashes, but we 
shipped it home and later ascertained from its 
beautifully straight legs, carved shell, and bow- 
top back, that it was what we expected it to be. 

Our host over Christmas, learning of the new 
hobby, proceeded to his own attic and brought 
down a tiny snake-foot candle-stand. “TI 
bought this at an auction,” he said laughingly. 
“My wife has reviled me ever since, and I’d be 
delighted to give it to you!” We were longing 
for it, of course, and soon we found another in 
our brother’s attic which was also given with 
both pleasure and relief. 

From the day of the sewing-table find the 
man of the house seems to have been won- 
derfully favored, for a little later, on a bicycle 
trip, he happened to glance into the top of a 
woodshed and saw another old-timer, After de- 


scribing it to me we went back and bought it. 
It proved to be a vezitable banister-back with 
widespread arms ana Spanish feet. 

Tables came from other sources, not the 
coveted gate-legged table to be sure, but card 
tables with twisted legs, tilt-top tables, pedestal 
tables with scroll feet, and even a Moll Pitcher 
table. 

Then Windsor chairs of six different shapes 
came to join our collection. One graceful old 
Philadelphia Windsor was brought from ban- 
ishment in a furniture warehouse, where it had 
been left by a driver to whom it had been given. 
Near friends of its own age it soon regained its 
personality. 

Side-trips from a summer camp on the 
Canadian border yielded much pleasure, but 
were often fruitless. We do display as trophies, 
however, twc beautiful hand-woven coverlets, 
iron andirons and oven-slice, and several brass 
candlesticks. Then there are dishes, a warm- 
ing pan, three fine old “looking glasses,” and 
many other things. Last but not least, a beauti- 
ful little inlaid, splay-foot, swell-front chest of 
drawers, a Hepplewhite, with Roman brasses 
bearing the Temple of Venus. 

Once an old mahogany frame of the “box” 
type in a second-hand store proved, when its 
coat of dust was removed, to be just what was 
wanted for a mirror over the lower half of a 
small highboy, which we now use as a lowboy. 
Again on an another excursion a country widow 
suggested that we take “something that was 
Samuel’s.” So a chair with five prettily cut 
slats and sturdy arms, with an original old 
seat of twisted elm-bark, is treasured as a com- 
plement for the lowboy and as a memory toits 
genial owner, 
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DETAIL OF PANEL FRAME 


Making Screens 
(Continued from page 54) 


antiqued effect, one may darken the shellac 
with green or brown stain, @ccording to the 
shade desired. 

Wallpaper screens need shellac as well as 
fabric screens. It is, of course, the final touch 
which brings them into the decorative scheme 
of the room. 

If a screen is to be alike on both sides, pro- 
ceed on the reverse side the same as on the 
front. Lap the back covering about two-thirds 
over the edges of the panel frame and cover 
edges with upholstery binding or braid if the 
screen is of fabric, and with narrow wallpaper 
border if the screen is of paper. On fabric 
screens do not use upholstery nails on the edges 
where panels come together at the hinges. Plain 
carpet tacks are best for this part of the work. 
It is well to countersink the hinges in the 
frame to avoid too large a gap between the 
panels. This, of course, has to be done before 
any covering is applied. Each frame should 
have at least one cross-brace, as the stretching 
of material has a tendency to bow the sides 
of the panels. 

Screens may be designed to match over- 
draperies of the windows, or to bring out any 
particular color in the background that may 
be important. The old scenic papers and 
“toiles”’ are good with French furniture and 
some types of English. Painted screens may 
be made to suit various kinds of rooms. Cre- 
tonnes according to their coloring are appro- 
priate in bedrooms, summer living-rooms, or 
dining-rooms, and the dyed damask screens 
make a sumptuous background for the more 
formal or pretentious room. 


The Religion of the Fields 


(Continued from page 47) 


the emotion was quite spent. Then suddenly 
—and far more amazing than the emotion 
of the moment before—she felt a Presence 
hear, as if some supremely Friendly One 
had stooped above her as she wept. Startled, 
she jumped to her feet and looked about. 
There was nothing but the bare hill-top 
and the little oak tree. Yet the Presence 
was there, she knew, much more real than 
the farther hills had been, and to her surprise 
a happy security had completely stilled the 
turmoil in her heart. She knew as distinctly 
as if the Presence had spoken, that in all the 
farther hills of life there was nothing that she 
need fear, because of that great enfolding 
kindness of the Lord. A verse in her Sunday- 
school lesson came into her mind. It was 
something about, “I am with you always, 
even to the end of the world.” 

And she found that this was quite true. For 
wherever she went, to all the ends of her 
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world—even when she grew‘older and was 
allowed to climb much higher trees and to go 
down the farther hillside and cross the creek 
and climb the hill beyond—she never found 
a place so far away from home that the 
heartening Presence was not there. Sometimes 
it came like a flash of light, throwing a new 
warmth into the sun and a new glory over all 
the earth. But more often it was a happy 
playfellow, a companion Presence which lent a 
new joy to every game she played. Often she 
turned to it, laughing, with some new whimsey 
of her play, or for comfort when she was 
ellak ane always she could feel its heart- 
ening smile. She was not aware of it, indeed, 
at every moment, perhaps not for days to- 
gether, but only when she was shaken by fits 
of temper or some other unwholesome mood 
did she feel that the Presence had withdrawn. 
And she could not be happy until she felt its 
gracious warmth again. She did not call it by 
any name—it seemed to need none—but she 
knew that it was God—or Jesus—from the 
way it smiled! And it became so much a part 
of her childish thought that afterward—when 
she first heard an evangelist voice a fervent 
appeal to the Sunday school of “Come to 
Jesus, come to Jesus!”—she was distinctly 
startled. And she wondered and wondered 
where they had been! 


yt this child’s experience is not unusual 

among the country folk except, perhaps, in 
its intensity. I have talked with many country 
people, catching them off their guard and away 
from theological influences, when they could 
speak their real thoughts, and always they 
spoke of a sense of the nearness of God. 

“T like my garden,” a country woman said, 
“and I think God likes it, too. Every evening, 
when I go there to rest, I feel a great peace and 
a new strength, so I know that He is there.” 

This was not supernatural to her—it was 
merely natural. For the God of the fields is 
not a theory or a dogma to country dwellers 
who feel spiritually: He is a living fact of their 
lives. They speak of Him as simply as they 
would of a next-door neighbor. Sometimes 
they are apologetic because the God they know 
in the fields is so different from the God of the 
churches, but they seldom make any attempt 
to reconcile the two. They accept the religion 
of the churches as the revelation of men who 
know more about divinity than they do. It is 
largely of the intellect, and they can argue 
about faith and predestination and redemption 
and baptism without feeling at all the nearness 
of God. But the religion of the fields is chiefly 
feeling, and it has not been analyzed and 
mapped out and rendered difficult enough for 
them to argue about. They simply feel that 
God is with them, and that is the end of the 
matter. And they learn to interpret the 
ways of God to man in terms of their own per- 
sonal experience. 

The person who lives out of doors feels 
strongly the one-ness of God. Except in church 
he does not bother himself about His different 
manifestations. And why should he? It 
would be foolish, indeed, on feeling the spirit of 
the Lord about him, to ask whether it was God 
or Jesus or the Holy Spirit that was near. He 
knows that it is the One—and that is enough. 
An old mountaineer once explained this to me. 

“Christ,” he said, ‘is just the nearder side 
o’ God—that’s all.” And he went on, “God 
broke off a piece of Himself and sent it down 
here to show us how to do—so’s we’d be fit 
company for Him there after we die.” 

“And what is Jesus now?” I asked him. 

“Why, He’s God,” he said, “like He always 
was.” 

“But the Holy Ghost?” I persisted. 

“Well, now,” he said, “I never took much 
stock in that Holy Ghost business, myself.” 
Yet he seemed rather troubled at this lack of 
orthodoxy. 

“T have heard He is a messenger,” I sug- 
gested helpfully. 

Perhaps the word ‘“‘messenger” recalled the 





























The Religion of the Fields 


messenger boys of the cities. His face bright. 
ened 


“Now that might be it,” he agreed. “Maybe 
they need ’em down in the cities. But,” he 
added, “God lives close to us up here.” 

And I felt that the mountain seer’s firm 
conviction of the nearness of God made up for 
any possible lack of orthodoxy. 

this religion of the fields is not a mere 
Pantheism, though it has much to do with 
natural phenomena. It is essentially Chris. 
tian—a pastoral Christianity, like that preached 
in Judea and Galilee. The farmer reading his 
Bible sees that nearly all Christ’s teaching was 
done in the out-of-doors. He sees Him feeding 
the multitude as they sit round Him wn the 
green hillside, passing through a wheat field 
and rubbing out the yellow grains in His 
hands, and walking with His disciples through 
the gardens, the olive orchards, by the brook 
Cedron, and along the country roads. He 
hears Him talking to the farmers and the shep- 
herds about their crops and their sheep and 
their vines and their fig trees, and drawing from 
each a spiritual lesson. He feels that if Jesus 
were here today, He would be just as much 
interested in our good American crops and live- 
stock and would draw from them many a help- 
ful parable for @he understanding of our com- 
plex modern life. He sees that Jesus feels 
toward animals and growing things much as he 
does, and has an intimate knowledge of their 
personalities. And no farmer ever misses the 
point when Jesus says, “I am the shepherd and 
ye are the sheep.” It is the supreme expression of 
loving-kindness for the helpless and the wrong- 
headed of the earth. So it is little wonder that 
the average country person feels that he hasa 
divine example for giving the things around him 
a spiritual significance, and for using them to 
interpret our modern human life. 

Any lack of support of organized religion in 
the rural districts is due, not to a lack of spiri- 
tuality among the people, but to the fact that 
the churches have often seemed to differ with 
the farmers’ deepest convictions about Chris 
tianity. Perhaps the greatest contrast be- 
tween the religion of the fields and the religion 
of the rural churches is that one is a creed of 
beauty, the other—in too many instances—a 
creed of ugliness. For unfortunately, the 
country church in many sections of America is 
still in those first grim stages of protestantism 
in which any attempt at beauty is believed to 
smack of catholicism, and any relaxation of dis- 
cipline a pandering to the world, the flesh and 
the devil. And in its rigid determination to 
hold to the faith once delivered to the saints, 
without any worldly frivolity, the church has 
in many communities made a grim strait: 
jacket of religion which—one can but think— 
even the saints would have found intolerable. 
Certainly it is far removed from the simple hu- 
man kindliness of Jesus when He was upon 
earth. I have known small-town churches in 
which a vase of flowers upon the pulpit was 
thought to be too frivolous, and in which the 
introduction of a violin, a flute, or even 4 
piano, into the service was thought to destroy 
the sacredness of the musty walls. And in one 
church when the young people brought m 
gay canaries to brighten a children’s service, 
it almost disrupted the pious congregation. 


ET the strangest part of it is that these same 

people, once away from the influence of the 
church, sense clearly that God is speaking 
every form of beauty. They hear His voice 0 
all the songs of the birds, they feel His Presence 
in the myriad sounds of the country night, an 
they see Him in the blossom of every roadside 
flower. How does one explain it? One simply 
does not explain it. But one does feel, wit! 
every other country person, that it is necessary 
to make large additions to the religion taught 
in the rural churches, if one is to become 4 
vital part of the great out-of-doors of God. 

And the religion of the churches is too oftet 
repressive. It rings and echoes with thundenng 
“Thou shalt nots,” with penalties for disobe 
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dience quite out of proportion—or so it seems 
to many a country child—to the enormity of 
the sin. It is no wonder that the simple- 
hearted mountaineer, ablaze with its wild 
fervor, sometimes metes out grim punishments 
upon the wicked like an avenging angel with 
a sword of fire. But the God of the fields urges 
self-expression and constant spiritual as well 
as physical growth. He is forever pushing one 
forward to something better and higher, and 
reminding that stoppage is stagnation and 
death. His religion is not an opiate—it is a 
stimulant. It emphasizes right-doing instead 
of wrong-doing. It has no repressive “Don’ts.” 
A wrong growth is simply lopped off, as the 
branch of a tree is pruned, in order that the 
energies of the soul may expand faster in an- 
other direction. For in the country one sees 
clearly that it is better for a plant to grow all 
wrong than for it not to grow at all. It is only 
the unproductive tree or the useless weed that 
is torn up by the roots and thrown away. And 
the country person feels that wherever there 
is growth of the spirit, God is giving of His 
personality to man—in order that he in turn 
can create new energy in the growing things 
he fosters. It gives hima sense of kinship with 
God in the réle of the Creator. 

For every person upon the land knows that 
he is a creator. It is not merely that he culti- 
vates the crops and feeds the calves on a proper 
ration that makes them grow. He knows that 
he gives them each and all a part of his own 
personality. It can not be an entirely imper- 
sonal matter, however scientific. He knows 
this as every woman knows that a baby needs 
something more than scientific care to thrive 
properly. “It needs loving,” the women say. 
And every gardener who has the gift to “make 
anything grow” knows instinctively that even 
plants grow best for the one who loves them. 
I have often heard country people mention 
that passage in the Bible where Jesus, when a 
sick woman touched His robe, “knew that 
virtue had gone out of Him.” And so every 
farmer knows that there is a virtue within him 
for his growing things, and that his crops and 
animals thrive best in the genial atmosphere of 
love. There are many folk-sayings that ex- 
press this idea. ‘The master’s foot is the best 
manure for the field,” is an ancient one mean- 
ing, of course, that the crops thrive best when 
the farmer is often upon his land. “The best 
wheat is grown by the man that loves it,” is 
another. And “a hired man’s raising” refers to 
the scanty rewards of the uninterested person. 
And the farmers point to the poor results 
secured on rich men’s farms, even under the 
care of expert managers, as proof that the best 
crops can not be produced by science alone. 


INCE, at a county fair, when I stopped be- 

fore a great prize pumpkin to pat its 
buxom curves and feel the cool satin of its skin, 
“— who had been standing near came up - 
0 me. 

“I raised that pumpkin,” he said with par- 
donable pride. 

“It is beautiful,” I said. 
make it grow so big?” 

Then he told me the whole story of how he 
had chosen the ground and prepared it and 
manured it, and how he had cut off the side 
shoots from the vine so that all its strength 
woud go into the one great fruit. It was all 
interesting, but I was most interested in the 
last part of his story. 

“And every day I went out to see it,” he 
smiled whimsically, “and petted it a little and 
told it to keep right on growing—and it did!” 

It is this feeling of working with the divine 
One that gives a dignity even to all the menial 
labor of the farm, And, however little honor 


“How did you 


1s accorded him by others, the farmer knows 
that he is working with the greatest of all 
forces and that he is performing a service of 
worth to the world. 
But the God of the fields is not all gentleness. 
€ 1s a majestic and decisive God who often 
Seems to trample the weaklings under His feet 


The Religion of the Fields 


and to smite with crushing blows the very 


ones who love Him—but the country dweller 


knows instinctively that He moves toward 
high and holy planes, where somehow all the 
seeming injustices of this world are made 
right. He destroys the individual for its own 
good and for the good of the race. But he is 
never cruel for the sake of cruelty, and even in 
His destruction He does not prolong the pain. 
So one finds that the average country person, 
who thinks out his religion for himself, has 
little sympathy with the orthodox ideas of 
Hell. How the God of good will, as he knows 
Him in the fields, can prolong the punishment 
of any sinner for a million years, is quite be- 
yond him. He simply can not believe it. He 
reasons that no proper country person gives 
needless pain, even to the plants about him. 


The farmer prides himself upon pruning his | 


trees and vines with an expert cut that leaves 
no ragged stub to bleed. He kills the animals 


for food, and even the weasel that robs his | 


hen-roosts, as painlessly as possible. That is 
his way. Unnecessary and prolonged pain is 


inflicted only by brutes and bad boys. So he | 


reasons—and so he is forced to build a new 
picture of Hell which, if it is not entirely satis- 


factory to him, is at least more in keeping with | 


his idea of God. 


ND he believes firmly that one somehow 
climbs to Heaven by spiritual growth. It 
is a sort of “survival of the fittest”—of the 
spiritually fittest, of course. Perhaps he gets 


this idea from the natural world, in which the | 
physical weaklings are trampled under in the | 
conflicts of life. Heaven is peopled with those | 
who have grown up to be “fit company” for | 
Hell is outside—where | 


God and the angels. 
no God is. I insisted upon knowing from one 
country philosopher what punishments were 
meted out to the wicked. 

“T reckon they do most of that to them- | 
selves,” he said. “I know how I feel when I | 
get all out of sorts with myself and clean away 
from God.” “And besides,” he expounded 
further to my ignorance, “you mustn’t forget 
that the wicked will have to company with the 
wicked—that’s punishment enough, when you 
think of a million years!” 

About Heaven they are much more orthodox. 
The only objection I ever heard a country per- 
son raise to the accepted idea, with its man- 
sions and pearly gates and golden streets, was 
that it was “a bit citified” and that “there 
didn’t seem much to do there.” But this does 
not trouble him greatly. Perhaps he feels 





that God, who knows the country folk so well, 
will manage it somehow, that they can spend 
their heavenly eons out in the delectable moun- 
tains of the blest! 

So the God of the fields is an awe-inspiring 
but gentle God. He handles His mighty 
thunderbolts with the skill of a surgeon, terrible 
in His power, yet directing it always for the 
ultimate good of the individual and of the race. 
He fills His people with goodness and power, 
giving of His strength to them that they may 
give to the plants and animals that they guard 
and nurture. He never asks them to believe 
without proof—as Jesus was tender with 
Thomas, the doubter. He speaks to them 
always in terms of the things that they know. 
And he gently chides them for thinking that 
the Shepherd of their own souls could be less 
loving, less understanding, than the farmer 
who loves his flock of sheep so much that he 
goes among them every day just for the plea- | 
sure of being with them, and brings them to 
shelter in the evening no matter how tired he 
is, and sometimes spends the night hours feed- | 
ing warm milk to the sick lamb in his arms. 
So it is little wonder that the farmer feels— 
along toward morning when the fire has burned | 
low, and the sick lamb is quiet at last, and he 
is half put out with himself for wasting the 
hours over a worthless little runt of a lamb— 
that when the day of judgment comes the Lord 
will be exceedingly gentle even to the warped | 
and erring souls. | 
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“And I,” said Wigram, “shall smoke a pipe 
and read Wordsworth till you return.” 

Bendyke took command, Amos _ yielding 
grudgingly. First he must go ahead and see 
that all was clear. At Bendyke’s arresting 
hand, he halted; at his beckon he followed. 
They fled swiftly up the carpeted stairs. The 
long corridors, to Amos’s responding nerves, 
were tense with silence. With swift care they 
reached Garcia’s door. It was locked. Ben- 
dyke rapped softly with his knuckles. Steps 
senneaeaed and there came a voice: 

“Ow’est-ce qu’il y a?” 

Bendyke answered in the semi-Italian accent 
of the coast. “A telegram for Monsieur, which 
the concierge forgot to deliver when Monsieur 
came in.” 

An exclamation of annoyance within, and 
the door was flung angrily open. Garcia had 
just time to stare at his unexpected visitors 
when Amos rushed upon him and drove him 
into the bedroom, while Bendyke quietly shut 
the door of the little outer vestibule. Then he 
entered the room and shut that door, too, and 
after a swift glance around, stood with his back 
to the bell-push. Garcia, knowing the physical 
strength of his enemy, had instinctively re- 
treated into a corner by the window. Amos 
sat on the edge of the bed, his hands on his 
knees. 

“You have come to steal letters from me, as 
you did before,” said Garcia. 

“You’re right,” said Amos. ‘Now, don’t 
move or make a noise, or I’ll come and hurt 
you. I’d like to hurt you, but I don’t want 
to. Understand? Just stand there, or sit 
down on the chair by your side, and let us 
talk quietly.” 

“T stand,” said Garcia. He was fully 
dressed, save for the coat and waistcoat which 
he had thrown off. ‘Tell me exactly what it is 
that you want.” 

“T want first the letters that the Princess 
Ramiroff wrote to you. Then the pearl neck- 
lace. Oh, I'll pay for it. I know what it cost. 
Then the certificate and receipt from the Paris 
jewelers! And then a letter right now to the 
Princess, saying that you don’t intend to live 
with her as you’re going off with another 
woman to the nearest place to hell you can 
think of, so that she can get lrer divorce— 
and—well—that’s all.” 

“You have forgotten,” said Garcia ironi- 
cally, ‘‘the two hundred thousand francs I won 
from the Marchesa della Fontana.” 

“One hundred thousand, you liar,” said 
Amos. “I'll give you a check for the difference 
between that and the cost of the pearls!” 

“Vous avez un toupet, Monsieur—I wish 
that I knew the English for it.” 

“You’ve got the cheek,” said Bendyke im- 
passively. 


AMos had forgotten him; he turned round 

instinctively, as though he had heard a 
voice from another world. Garcia swung the 
chair near him to the side of the dressing- 
table which stood across the corner of the room, 
and sat down. 

“Yes,” said he, “you have got the cheek, 
Monsieur Burden. And if I do not do all these 
fine things you tell me, what will happen?” 

“Something very nasty,” replied Amos. 
“T was a fool not to have spoiled your beauty 
forever the last time. Remember? But, by 
gosh! I'll do it now!” 

Said Bendyke Hamilton, in French, in the 
same impassive and disinterested way: “I 
should advise you to consider very seriously 
what our friend says. He is a man of his word, 
I assure you. If you haven’t understood his 
proposals, I’ll translate them for you.” 

Ramon Garcia swung round on him. “And 
you, what are you doing here in this black- 
mailing outrage?” 

“I am interpreting, should there be any 
need, aetween my friend who speaks little 
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(Continued from page 90) 


French, and Monsieur Perez, the blackmailer, 
who speaks English with difficulty.” 

Garcia, glossy-haired, glossy-mustached, 
handsome, a fine figure of a man, as he sat 
there, the solitaire diamond gleaming against 
the whiteness of his shirt, looked furtively at 
the two relentless men, and to the open win- 
dow, and passed one hand over his moist fore- 
head and nervously tapped the corner of the 
dressing-table with the other. 

““Messieurs,”’ said he in French, “I do not 
deserve this at your hands. I have done you 
no wrong. It is the Marchese della Fontana 
who has wronged me. You call me Perez. I 
avow that is my name. Have I not already 
avowed it to Monsieur Fontenay? For all 
that I can easily defend myself. It has nothing 
to do with you...” He went on at some 
length. 

“What’s the fellow saying?” asked Amos at 
ast. 


ENDYKE translated the substance. 

“Tell him to cut it out,” said Amos, 
“and come down to business.” He reared his 
great bulk threateningly from the bed. ‘I’m 
= tired of this. What are you going to 
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Garcia cowered in his chair, ghastly white 
under his olive skin. ‘Monsieur Burden, I 
can not do as you ask. In London, having no 
money, I sold the false pearls for the few 
pounds that I could get. The receipt of Messrs. 
Lautier Fréres, and my wife’s letter, have been 
torn up long ago.” 

He covered his face in his hands. Amos 
looked at Bendyke, still rigid against the wall. 

“Did you ever hear of such a swine?” 

“Often,” said Bendyke. 

“Well, it’s one thing off our chests, any- 
how,” said Amos, with a deep breath of relief. 
“And now what about the letter to the 
Princéss?” 

The man looked up, red-veined, ugly, mur- 
derous. “You have won, you damned Eng- 
lishman. Yes. I’ll write it.” 

He rose, looked around as though to seek 
writing materials. The eyes of the other two 
men turned instinctively in search. And 
there, on a bureau on the other side of the 
room, near Bendyke Hamilton they lay. Then 
suddenly from the latter rang a cry: 

“Look out.” 

For Garcia had swiftly opened the drawer of 
the dressing-table and stood at bay with the 
famous Browning pistol in his hand. 

“Sortez, sortez I’? he cried and burst into a 
roll of Spanish anathema. 

Bendyke and he exchanged a few words in 
Spanish. 

“T think he means it, old chap. We had bet- 
ter clear out and wait for the next inning,” 
said Bendyke. 

“T don’t care a hang,” said Amos, and with 
a sudden dive, he collared him low around the 
loins, and held him up close, and with the free 
hand strove for possession of the pistol. 

Ramon managed to slither down till his feet 
touched the ground. The man must have felt 
that he was fighting for his life. Bendyke 
Hamilton threw himself upon the pair and tried 
to snatch at the pistol. But Amos, disengag- 
ing a huge arm, threw him flat and gasped: 

“This is my job. Didn’t I tell you?” 

So the pair struggled for a few instants. 
They neared the open window. There was 
far more nervous strength and agility of move- 
ment in the South American than Amos had 
reckoned upon. At every moment he eluded 
his bear’s grip. The fingers that clutched the 
pistol were of iron. 

Bendyke picked himself up from the floor, 
to which he had been swept, just in time to 
see a flash, hear a shot on the balcony, and 
then be aware of the single figure of Amos 
standing there, his right hand grasping his left 
shoulder, and a wild look of horror on his face. 






CHAPTER XXIII 


BENDYKE realized the immediate peril. In 
a flash he swept the bewildered Amos out 
into the corridor, shutting the door behind him, 
and down the yet silent stairs, into Wigram’s 
room which had been left unlocked. Wigram 
rose from his chair and laid down his book. 

“Hullo? Hit?” 

Bendyke answered. “Yes. The brute got 
him. Let us have something to drink—for his 
sake, first, and for all our sakes if any one 
should come. We’ve been here all the time. 
Understand?” 

Amos sat on a couch still holding his shoul- 
der. He was conscious of burning pain and a 
horrible, warm wetness. The two men hurried 
and set out traveling flask, glass, and mineral 
water bottle from the bedside, and the two 
tooth-tumblers from the bathroom. They gave 
Amos a stiff dose of brandy. He nodded. 

“That’s better,” said he. 

“Let us have a look at you,” said Wigram, 
preparing to take off Amos’s dinner jacket. 

But Bendyke stopped him. “No mess here, 
for God’s sake. We must cover up our tracks.” 

‘“‘Where’s the other fellow?” 

“On the pavement, six stories down.” 

“T don’t know how it happened,” said Amos. 
“One moment I was holding a sort of wildcat, 
and the next he wasn’t there. That’s all there 
is to it.’ Then, after a pause: ‘Funny you 
fellows should have been talking downstairs of 
killing men. I guess I’ve killed one tonight. 
I didn’t mean to. Before God, I didn’t.” 

“We know you didn’t, old chap,” said Ben- 
dyke. “But before men and magistrates, it 
might seem as if you did. We must get out of 
this, and home as quick as we can.” 

“Play-act a bit,” said Wigram. “Can you 
stick it?” 

Amos set his teeth. Yes, he could hold out. 
Seeing the blood begin to trickle down his 
wrist, Wigram whipped from a drawer a gray 
silk muffler and bound the wet arm tight. 
With stoical endurance of agony, Amos let 
them fit him into his overcoat. Wigram looked 
out into the corridor. All was quiet. Appar- 
ently no one had heard or concerned himself 
about the sharp crack of the pistol. They went 
to the lift cage and rang the bell. The-ma- 
chinery quivered. As soon as the lift ap- 
peared, Bendyke and Wigram broke into 
hearty farewells. 

“‘We’ve kept you up to all hours.” 

“Not a bit. The night is young. I'll come 
down and see you safely out.” 

They descended. 

Amos said, ‘That was a jolly good story you 
told about the war.” 

The lift attendant, who had the military 
medal ribbon in his buttonhole, smiled. 
“There are many good stories to be told about 
the war.” 


HEY reached the quiet vestibule. Bendyke 
noted, with a sigh of relief, that the dead 
thing, lying crumpled only a few yards away 
outside, had not yet been found. Luck helped 
them further. As they reached the door, 4 
taxi drove up with a party of tired revelers. 
Wigram rushed out and secured it, and waved 
farewell to his departing guests, as though 
they had spent the merriest evening together. 
Bendyke helped a stumbling Amos up the 
steps of the villa and opened the door with the 
key, which, after our primitive Southern way, 
Dorothea had left under the mat. And then, 
all of a sudden, Amos swayed and fell in a heap 
on the floor of the vestibule. 

There was Bendyke in a strange house of 
which he only knew drawing-room, dining- 
room and studio. To lift the vast mass 0 
Amos was beyond one man’s powers. He must 
seek Dorothea at once. He mounted swiftly, 
turning on the electric switches. For some 
careless reason, the door of my bedroom was 
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ajar. He peered in cautiously. The next room, 
he argued, must be Dorothea’s. He knocked 
sharply. A voice, which he recognized as 
Nadia’s, in sharp, instinctive French asked 
who was there. 

He had argued rightly that Dorothea’s room 
should be next to mine; it was the big and 
beautiful room, with a bay and a balcony; but 
Dorothea had yielded it to Nadia and taken 
the smaller room farther along. So it was 
Nadia whom he awakened. The voice came 
again, querulous, frightened. 

All he could lamely reply was, “I’m trying to 
get at Dorothea, Princess.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

A streak of light appeared beneath the door. 
There was a rustle of garments, and soon the 
Princess flung open the door and stood before 
him in indignant accusation. 

“What do you want Dorothea for at this hour 
of the night?” 

“Never mind,” said he impatiently. 
“Where’s her room? Anyhow, will you go 
and tell her I want her?” 

She drew herself up. “I beg your pardon. 
Something has happened. What is it?” 

“Tf you’ll wake up Dorothea, I’ll tell you.” 

She gave him a frightened glance and sped 
down the passage. In a few moments both 
women appeared in their dressing-gowns. He 
addressed Dorothea. 

“It’s Amos. He’s been shot through the 
shoulder by Garcia. Nothing serious. But he 
has fainted downstairs.” 

It was Nadia who flew down first. The 
others followed her and found her already 
kneeling by his side and wailing foolishly as 
though he were dead. 

Frangois was aroused from his basement 
chamber. Bendyke and he carried the un- 
conscious Amos into the drawing-room and 
laid him on a divan. Dorothea, capable 
woman, caused sheets, blankets, hot water, 
dressings, towels to appear miraculously. 
Nadia, too, recovered and gave efficient aid. 
By the time the doctor summoned by tele- 
phone arrived, Amos was comfortably be- 
stowed on the divan, and my Aubusson carpet 
ruined forever by his blood-drenched clothes. 
He also had recovered consciousness and called 
himself a fool for fainting. 


HE doctor dressed the wound. It was clean 

and simple, the bullet having passed through. 

“May I ask any questions?” 

“The fewer, the better,” said Bendyke. 

“Then I shouldn’t leave him in the drawing- 
room,” answered the doctor drily. 

Amos declaring himself able to walk, they 
supported him up the stairs and deposited him 
in my bed. For the night, said the doctor, 
nothing more could be done. He would come 
round early the next day. 

Bendyke turned to the two women and 
Fran¢ois. 

“We must clear up the mess downstairs, 
before we go to bed.” 

“In view of my not being allowed to ask 
questions, it would be most wise,” said the 
doctor. 

“You don’t mind being left alone for a few 
minutes?” asked Dorothea. 

“T’d like it,” said Amos. Then, as they were 
about to leave him, the door held open by Ben- 
dyke, he cried out, ‘‘You’ll come and see me, 
Nadia, won’t you?” 

Nadia ran across the room and bent over 
him, and only Bendyke’s trained ear heard 
her whisper, 

“T’ll sit up with you all night.” 

When the last vestiges of blood had been 
cleared from the drawing-room, Amos’s upper 
garments taken down to be burned, the Au- 
busson carpet rolled up and carried by Ben- 
dyke and Francois to the cellars, and Frangois 
dismissed for the night, Nadia clutched Ben- 
dyke by the arm. 

“Are you going to tell us what has hap- 
pened?” 
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Up to now, he had given but a garbled ver- 
sion of the affair, deeming it important that 
the tending of Amos’s wound should be of 
paramount concern in their thoughts. For all 
they knew, Garcia was safe and sound in his 
hotel. There had been an encounter between 
the men on the quiet Croisette. Garcia had 
lugged out his Browning. A scuffle and a shot, 
and Garcia had bolted like a rabbit. Tomor- 
row would be quite time enough to take 
what proceedings they should think prudent. 

“T’ve told you,” he replied. 

“Do you think I believe you?” cried Nadia 
with a scornful laugh. ‘Would you, Mr. Ben- 
dyke Hamilton, the trusted soldier of fortune, 
have allowed an assassin like that to escape? 
Would you have made all this mystery about 
a little blood in the drawing-room? Bah! I 
can read behind your face. There is something 
you are concealing from us.” 

“I’m afraid there is, my dear,” said Doro- 
thea gently. “And we’re bound to learn sooner 
or later.” 

He lifted helpless shoulders. ‘Of course, 
you will. I only wanted to let you have a more 
or less peaceful time tonight.” 

Nadia interrupted him, “A man’s idea of 
peace!” 

“Could I tell you before Frangois and the 
doctor?” 


N4DE, a wraith in a sea-green kimono, 
stretched out both her delicate and 

passionate hands. “What did I say? There is 

something to be told. What is it?” 

“Well, if you will have it,” said Bendyke, 
“Ramon Garcia’s dead. Or he ought to be.” 

Nadia rushed to him, her hands on his 
shoulders, and looked haggardly into his face. 
“Dead? And Amos killed him?” 

“JT don’t know so much about that,”’ replied 
Bendyke, in his matter-of-fact way. “The 
fight took place in Garcia’s room. I was there. 
They were struggling for the pistol by the bal- 
cony on the sixth floor. The pistol went off, 
and so did Garcia—over the balcony.” 

With her hands over her eyes and a “My 
God!” Dorothea reeled away. But Nadia 
stood quivering from feet to hair, in an ecstasy 
of exultation. 

Dead? Really dead? He could not help be- 
ing dead, thrown from that enormous height. 
And Amos had killed him! He had delivered 
her, by one brave act, from the thing that 
had made her life a horror! Through her lips 
did her barbaric ancestry speak amazing words 
in an abandonment of speech and gesture. 
Her eyes flamed like emeralds with the sun be- 
hind them. The wonder of her face glowed 
intense. Her passion reached the pitch of a 
Deborah. Amos had killed him, had killed 
him, had killed him! 

It was Dorothea, with her sane English 
sense, and also with her strong arms, who 
checked her. Nadia stared for a moment or 
two unintelligently into her eyes; then, a sud- 
den shock, came the reaction of all that makes 
for modern civilization; and, after a few chok- 
ing sobs, she collapsed in a little huddled heap 
upon Dorothea’s young bosom. 

“If I don’t get back to the Beau Rivage 
before daylight, it might seem suspicious,” 
said Bendyke Hamilton. 

Dorothea nodded. Bendyke crept out with- 
out taking leave. If his main thought, as he 
descended the villa steps, was the perfect under- 
standing between Dorothea and himself, who 
could blame him? 

Into this melodrama did I plunge when I 
arrived in Cannes. Amos, though confined by 
his wound to the house, had insisted on trans- 
ferring himself from my bedroom to his en- 
campment in the studio. He had been up most 
of the day, sitting bandaged, in the sunshine of 
the drawing-room terrace. In a talk with him 
there, alone, I became conscious of yet further 
change in the boy. He had grown ten years 
older. 

“Technically,” said he, “I suppose I’ve com- 


mitted murder. I’ve lain awake having it 
out with my conscience, and I think I’ve won. 
I hadn’t any idea of killing him. All along it 
was in my head to make his face like a jelly- 
fish and his body pulp, until he gave me 
satisfaction. I wish I had begun that way 
from the start. Anyhow, I thought I had 
him cornered, when out came his Browning. 
I wasn’t conscious of the intention or the 
act of pitching him over the balcony. If 
we’re to remain friends, Uncle David, you 
must believe my word as implicitly as the 
others do.” 

Of course, I believed it, and I told him so. 

“Therefore,” said he, “I can’t consider my- 
self a murderer. I’m not going about branding 
my brow with the curse of Cain. I feel rather 
as though I have been an instrument chosen by 
Divine Providence for ridding the world of a 
venomous reptile.” 

“T don’t presume, my boy,” I answered, “‘to 
share in the counsels of Divine Providence, but 
as far as a world-loss is concerned, I cordially 
agree with you.” 

To me, at first, the strangest thing of all was 
the bland silence maintained by the public 
authorities. Not an official whisper reached 
the ears of myself or my household. 

After a few days of intermittent scandal, 
there was an end of the matter. How the police 
envisaged it I have no notion. There is noth- 


ing in France corresponding to our public. 


Coroner’s Inquest. The Law makes its en- 
quiries, of course, but in private, and in de- 
cency. Colonel Wigram’s discreet. investiga- 
tions led him to the conclusion that the police 
recognized an act of suicide. There was no 
evidence of struggle in the room. There had 
been the scar of a bullet along the man’s coat, 
and the bullet had been found in the bedroom 
wall. The Browning, fully charged, save for 
one chamber, had lain a few feet away from 
the mangled man. The obvious thing was that 
he had tried a double simultaneous mode of 
suicide, of which the first had been a failure. 

And, in sober fact, who in the official, or 
even the social, world of France cared one rap 
whether Ramon Garcia was dead or alive? 

If there is peace for such as he, well, in Peace 
may he rest. 


NDE, singularly quiet and subdued, re- 

mained most of the time in her room, for 
a day or two after my arrival. I had little 
chance to talk with her. She pleaded shock 
and broken nerves. Then she insisted on re- 
turning to the Mont Fleuri. For our inner 
ring, all danger was past; for the socia) world, 
her visit to Dorothea was over. Besides, Amos, 
still an invalid, required better accommodation 
than the hard little camp-bed in the studio— 
to say nothing of the inconvenience to myself. 
More than any of us, she seemed to react to the 
tragedy. She went about pale and ghost- 
like, shunning us all. There were moments 
when hideous doubt crept into my mind; 
doubt whether, in spite of everything, she had 
not loved the dead man. Dorothea had told 
me of her outburst of savage joy when first 
she learned the truth. Yet it is a common- 
place of psychology that the extremes of love 
and hatred meet. Howelse could I account for 
her pallid and affrighted welcome of freedom? 

The car was waiting to take her back to the 
Mont Fleuri. She came down into the vesti- 
bule with Chou-chou in her arms. She put 
out her hand. 

“How can I thank you, dear David, for 
what you have done for me?” 

I took the tips of her fingers and smiled. 
“TI am coming with you.” 

“Oh,no. I could not think of it. You have 
to paint.” 

Amos, his arm in a sling, and Dorothea were 
there. 

Said Amos: “Yes. Uncle David has to 
work. I’m doing nothing. I'll see you safely 
there, Nadia.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, you silly 
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BRINGING THE KITCHEN UP TO DATE 


—with no remodeling and little cost 


By Lois M. Wyse, Direcror Hoosier Test KITCHENS 


“ A MAN wouldn't work under 
conditions as trying as many 
women meet in their own 


kitchens,” remarked a noted domes- 
tic science authority, not long ago. 


And yet a woman does more wishing 
in and for her kitchen than any other 
room in the house! But because it is 
so essentially her room, she too often 
lets it go—a cheerless, inconvenient 
place. 


But do you know that you can have 
the very kitchen you have longed for— 
now, with no remodeling 
and little cost! 


_ Domestic science experts 
inthe Hoosier TestKitchens 
have designed equipment to 
make your kitchen modern. 
No tearing out, no building 
In, NO mess, no great ex- 
pense!—Just place the units 
of Hoosier equipment you 
need where you want them 
—and your kitchen is trans- 
formed; an attractive, rest- 
ful, efficient room! 

First of all, of course, 
you will want what no 
really modern kitchen ever 
lacks—a working center! 





Hoosier Dousie CABINET 


Provides extra storage space which 
every kitchen needs for utensils, 
dishes and food supplies. Very con 
venient for a bathroom cupboard. 
Also furnished as a single unit 


For this very purpose, the Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet was designed; in it 
you have scientifically planned conven- 
iences ta save your time and strength. 
In this way you have the most efficient 
working center that can possibly be 
devised. 


The additional cupboard space that 
every kitchen needs is supplied in the 
Hoosier movable units, single or double 
size. These you may use as an exten- 
sion of your cabinet or in other suitable 
places. Whatever the arrangement, you 
have a complete kitchen 
suite, matching in finish 
and design, as uniform as if 
made to your own special 
order—and so much more 
handsome and convenient! 


And you will love the 
Hoosier Breakfast Set of 
table and chairs! Of shining 
white enamel, gaily deco 
rated, this dainty set adds 
charmas wellas practical use 

| anywhere in the kitchen. 


For the new house, as 
well, Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment will furnish 
your kitchen more complete- 
ly and invitingly than any 





of your own devising and building, 
Ask your architect to figure on it; visit 
the Hoosier store in your town where 
you may see the very sizes you need for 
your kitchen. 


Let us send you our interesting new 


book on modern kitchens 


“Planning the modern kitchen” is the 
name of our new book; it contains plans 
and ideas which you can easily apply 
to your own kitchen. We want every 
woman who is interested in improving 
her kitchen to have a copy and will 
gladly send it to you free if you will 


gal us the coupon below. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
724 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. 
724 Gray Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


British Address: 
Ideal Furniture Equipment 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool 


Please send me, free, your new booklet, “Plan- 
ning the Modern Kitchen.” 


Name 
Address 
City 





State 
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Put up plenty for it’s a great favor- 
4 ite with healthy appetites. The deli- 
ie cious blackberry flavor is simply 
d irresistible. Jelly 
made at home is 
better and cheaper. 


Everedy Jelly 
Bag and Stand is 
sturdily made, effi- 
cient in operation, 
sanitary and easy 
toclean. Stand is 
















adjustable to any 





size crock or kettle. 
A handy outfit for 
the busy housewife. 






~~ 
Price, Complete, with 
stand and two bags, $1 


Every Home Needs 
This Capper 
Homes that bottle home- 
made Rootbeer and Ginger 
Ale, Catsup, Fruit Juices, etc., 
will find the Everedy Bottle 
Capper abighelp. Caps any 
size bottle. Strongly made of 
malleable iron and steel. Guar- 
anteed not to break bottles. 
Over a half million in use. 


* 













: Price, $1.50 
You can buy Everedy 
outfits at hardware, 
department and 
house furni shing 
stores; also extra 
caps and bags. Or 
order from us and pay the postman. 
25c extra in Canada and far West. 
Frederick THE EVEREDY CO. Maryland 


Jlot Water Everywhere 
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LY! 
HOT WATER HEATER 


NOneed tolighta fire in the range this 
summer, making your kitchen unen- 
durable, in order to provide hot water 
for baths, laundry and dishwashing. 
THE nearest plumber can put in your 
home a safe, economical “HOLYOKE.” 
Regular range and boiler connections 
will not be disturbed. This smoke- 
less, odorless, copper coil water heater 
is used in thousandsof modern homes, 
where gas is not available. 


Write to us for Booklet No. 10 on **Hot Water In 
The Home." Please give name of nearest plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke Mass. 
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fool,”? cried Dorothea. ‘‘You’re not going to 
be seen in public till your shoulder’s better.” 

He made some exclamation of impatience. 

“Dorothea is right,” said the Princess. “No 
imprudences. I would prefer to go alone.” 

In her tone and her manner there was a 
touch of haughtiness that compelled our 
yielding. She kissed Dorothea affectionately, 
shook hands with Amos, and turned to me. 

“T can at least accompany you to the car,” 
said I. 

And while we were descending the sharp 
flight of steps, I whispered: ‘“‘When can 
I talk to you, Nadia? Up to now you have 
given me no chance. But you know that my 
life and my happiness are in your hands.” 

“Ves,” she said. “I know.” 

‘Well, then?—” 

She did not reply. We had completed our 
descent of the steps, and there was the narrow 
pavement and Maxime, rug over arm, waiting 
by the opened door of the car. She entered, 
held out her hand for me to kiss. And so she 
drove off, an inscrutable sphinx. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


A CLOUD of depression hung over our eve- 

ning meal. Bendyke Hamilton, who up to 
now had dined at the Villa every evening at 
my pressing invitation, had gone off somewhere 
with his friend Wigram. Only the three of us 
were at table. Dorothea, after a few attempts 
at sprightly discussion of my Academy pic- 
tures, which, according to annual routine, I 
should have to take to London in a week or so, 
abandoned the futile pastime. Amos ate 
solidly and spoke hardly a word. The end of 
dinner came as a relief. Amos lit his pipe and 
sauntered on to the drawing-room terrace. 
Dorothea and I were alone. 

“What does it all mean, dear? I can’t un- 
derstand it. Why should she have left us so 
strangely and suddenly?” 

“You should know the ways of women better 
than I, my child.” 

“T only know that when a woman loves a 
man she doesn’t treat him in that fashion.” 

I turned the talk with a smile, for I could 
not reveal to her the anxiety that gnawed at 
my heart. 

‘You know, then, how a woman loves?” 

She faced me _ half-abashed, half-daring. 
“Yes,I do. And I’d go through fire and water 
for him.” 

“‘And he?” 

“‘He’d do the same.” 

Our eyes met in our customary mutual ex- 
change of humorous glances. She colored a 
little. 

“Of course, if you ask for it, you must have 

We were going to talk to you after all 
We’re engaged. 


It 





it. 
these worries had blown over. 
Any objection?” 

“Only on financial grounds, my dear. 
behooves us to be prudent.” 

“If we can’t afford hot water to boil our 
eggs, we'll eat them raw,” said Dorothea. 
“Anything else?” 

There was nothing else. I have already told 
you my opinion of Bendyke Hamilton. She 
proclaimed me a dear, kissed me, and switched 
back to Nadia. 

“T could have beaten her today. She said 
good-by just as any one would do after a week- 
end visit.” 

“We all have had a tremendous shock,” said 
I, and continued with a dissertation on tragedy 
and the sub-conscious self. We must allow 
Nadia time to recover. 

“T don’t think Nadia’s any kind of self 
cares a hang about the tragedy.” 

The horrible idea came into my head again. 
“Tsn’t it possible that she may have had some 
curious affection for the man?” 

She stared at me, open-mouthed. 
dearest, you’re hopeless.” 

Francois brought in coffee. Amos, pipe in 
| mouth, entered from the terrace; he shook 





“My 


The Coming of Amos 


his back like a dog, and we noticed the rain- 
drops on his coat. 

“Tt’s stifling,” said he. 
about.” 

We became aware then, for the first time, 
of atmospheric as well as moral depression, 
We drank our coffee in silence. A flash of 
lightning rocketed across the black gap of 
the open window, and presently the thunder 
rolled. 

Suddenly Amos leaped to his feet. ‘I can’t 
stand it any longer,” he cried. “I must go to 
her.” 

He was for marching out at once. But 
Dorothea put her back to the door and bade 
him not be a fool. 

“I’m going. I’ve a right to go to her.” 

“You’re crazy,” said I. 

“T’m perfectly sane,” he answered. “I tell 
you she is calling for me. Dorothea, let me 
pass.” 

“Tt’s pouring with rain, and I’m sure you 
won’t be allowed to have the car.” 

“You won’t,” said I. 

“T can walk.” 

‘And call on a lady, drenched to the skin?” 

“T’ll telephone for a taxi. I suppose I’m 
master of my actions?” 

“Certainly, you are,” said I. ‘But it would 
be wise to know first what they mean.” 

“T don’t understand. I’m going to see her, 
because I can’t bear to be without her another 
minute. What’s between her and me is none 
of your business.” 

At last had come the moment of the an- 
nouncement or discussion that had hitherto 
seemed impossible. I turned to Dorothea. It 
may have been cowardly. But when a man 
in an abominable situation has to keep up his 
poor dignity, he seizes hold of any prop. 

“You knew. You should have told him.” 

She replied quickly: ‘No, no. I couldn’t. 
What you told me was in confidence. It was 
for Nadia—”’ 

Amos looked from one to the other of us with 
bent brows. ‘‘What should Nadia have told 
me?” 

Dorothea was silent. I took a few steps 
about the room. Again I must repeat an often 
used phrase—my position was grotesque. At 
last I said: 

“T ought to have put a stop to this long ago. 
But I regarded your—your admiration for the 
Princess as a young man’s folly without much 
significance.” 

“You did?” he interrupted. “For what 
kind of fool did you take me? I’ve often won- 
dered. I had lived clean of women before I 
met her—and then—do you call what I’ve 
done for her boyish folly?” 


“There’s thunder 


HE storm had surged nearer. The light- 
ning was immediately followed by a 
deafening crash of thunder. 

“Do you know why I want to be with her 
tonight?” he continued. ‘Because she’s in 
deadly terror of this. With me there, she 
wouldn’t be frightened. I’m going, rain or no 
rain.” He pushed Dorothea gently from the 
door. ; 

I crossed to him. “Stop, till you’ve heard 
me. I, too, happen to love the Princess.” 

He swung round, and on his face was almost 
scornful incredulity. ‘“You?” 

Dorothea came to my rescue. “He was 
right. I ought to have told you. He and 
Nadia have loved each other for a long time 
and are going to be married as soon as it’s 
possible and decent.” 

He stood for a while looking wide of us, his 
shoulders swaying in their queer, bear-like 
fashion, and he passed his free hand over his 
stubhorn hair which no barber had ever re- 
duced to sleekness. His eyes were dull with 
the pain of a wounded animal. Presently 
there flashed in them a sudden and dangerous 
light, and he drew himself up. E 

“Then what did she mean by it? I cant 
sleep until I know.” 
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AN INTERVIEW 
WITH 
Carrie Blanchard 


$6 47 OU are from Philadel- 

phia, aren’t you? You 

were here—let me see 
about two years ago. Of 
course, I remember you.” 

The tall, distinguished- 
looking woman in black 
smiles the warm, respon- 
sive smile which is one of 
her greatest charms. She 
looks—and is—glad_ to 
see her visitor again. The 
greeting, gracious and 
spontaneous, is character- 
istic of Carrie Blanchard, 
food demonstrator, per- 
sonality and hostess ex- 
traordinary. 

Her reception rooms are 
in the Fine Arts Building 
of the Postum Cereal 
Company, Battle Creek. 
There she receives ap- 
proximately 25,000 visi- 
tors yearly. And she has 
never been bored. 

“TI like people,” is her 
swift summing up of the 
situation. “No matter 
how short a time I may 
be with them, I always 
learn something interest- 
ing about each one. 

“There was a little 
woman who called on me yes- 
terday. She had been worried 
about her husband’s health. 
He was growing nervous and 
irritable, and couldn’t sleep. 








She does more entertaining 
than any other woman in the world 





How would you like to have 25,000 callers a year? 


This has been the record of Mrs. Carrie Blanchard, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. She has numbered United States Senators, 
Governors of States and thousands of other notables among 
her friends, who “drop in for a cup of Postum” from every 
State in the Union. She has a real interest and a real wel- 
come for all of them, strengthened, rather than dulled, by 







milk. It has made a great 
impression on thoughtful 
mothers, for their children. 
You know how much chil- 
dren like to have the same 
drink as grown-ups! And 
you know how many of 
them dislike milk. 

“Instant Postum’is 
made just as well with hot 
milk as with water. The 
milk is not boiled, but 
brought just to the boiling 
point. The drink is deli- 
cious! It has all the nour- 
ishment of warm milk, 
plus the real Postum fla- 
vor. Isn’t that fine?” You 
rise and say good-bye to 
this extraordinary woman 
who performs her work 
with such enjoyment. 

“Just a minute before 
you go,” she says. “I 
want to tell you about a 
new offer which we are 
making. 

“You know the last few 
years have been rather 
tense. Everybody hurry- 
ing, everybody driving 
themselves to keep up the 
pace. I believe many of us 
have forgotten the simple 
laws of health we learned 
in school. .‘void stimu- 
lants. Do you remember 
how often that was repeated? 

“T hear of people breaking 
down, and see on their faces the 
sallowness and tired lines which 
come from stimulated nerves 
and sleeplessness. It makes one 


























So she started serving him Pos- 
tum without saying anything 
about it. 

“She kad done this for a 
month, and he was much bet- 
ter—without even guessing it was Postum 
he was drinking. 

“T don’t think this woman’s husband 
is typical. I believe most people notice 
the difference in the flavor of Postum. 
I never claim it is an imitation of any- 
thing else. It is simply an excellent drink 
in its own right. Will you have a cup?” 

If you are wise, you will. Carrie Blan- 
chard’s*Postum is famous. Men have a 
habit of saying reminiscently, “I once 
had a cup of Carrie Blanchard’s Postum”’ 
—as if they were talking of the nectar of 
the gods. 

It is delicious! As you test the rich, 
full-bodied flavor you understand what 
she means by “an excellent drink in its 
own, right.” 





The Question they always ask 


“How in the world do you make it?” is 
the first question that pops into your mind. 

“That is what I am always asked,” she 
smiles. “And, do you know, it is the 
easiest thing in the world. Naturally, the 
first time you try you may not make it 
the way you like best. It is the same way 
with anything else. 

“Some of my most interesting experi- 
ences have been at the expositions and 


fifteen vears of remarkable hospitality 
By & am 


food fairs, where I have served Postum 
to more than half a million people. It 
seems as if the whole world passes before 
you, taking a bite of this and a sip of that, 
laughing and commenting. My booth 
always seems to be a favorite, and seldom 
do my guests fail to drain their cups. 


“So often men and women say to me, 
‘Why, I had no idea Postum was as good 
as this!’ They had never tasted it, you 
see, but because Postum is spoken of as a 
health drink they had just assumed they 
wouldn’t like it. Absurd! 

“Of course, people like Postum! Millions 
of them like it better than any other hot 
drink in the world! I know, because I’ve 
talked with so many thousands myself. 


“There are others, it is true, who taste 
Postum once—and because they happen 
to get a cup made too strong, or not 
strong enough, to suit their particular 
taste, they may never try it again. That 
is hardly fair to any drink. It is my 
opinion that our taste for any food is to 
some extent acquired. We develop most 
of our tastes so young that it’s easy to 
forget we ever had to develop them. 


“T am hearing some interesting stories 
lately about Instant Postum made with 





Convenience and economy! Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by 
adding boiling water, is the easiest drink in the world to prepare: Postum Cereal (the kind you boil) is also 
easy to make; but should be boiled 20 minutes. Either form costs less than most other hot drinks . . . For 
hot summer days, both children and grown-ups find iced Postum delicious, made with either milk or water. 
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think. So we are going to ask 
people to try Postum for thirty 
days, and give them their first 
week’s supply. 

“Tt isn’t fair to change for two or three 
days, or even a week, and expect to lose 
the effects of a habit of years. We think a 
month is a fair test, and are willing‘ to 
start people out with enough Postum for 
every meal for a week. Isn’t that a 
good plan?” 

It sounds like an excellent plan. And 
you are sure that many other people, too, 


: 


will realize what an excellent plan it is! 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“T want you to try Postum for thirty days. I 
want to start you out on your test by giving you a 
week’s supply, and my own directions for making it. 

“It seems to me that it would be a wise plan for 
mothers, particularly, to think of this test in con- 
nection with the health of their families. 

“Will you send me your name and address? 
Teli me which kind you prefer—Instant Postum or 
Postum Cereal (the kind you boil). I’ll see that 
you get the first week’s supply and my personal 
directions right away.” 

























TEAR THIS OUT—MAIL IT NOW 

















il] Postum CEREAL Co., Inc., Battle Creek,Mich. 
' I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, one 


week's supply of 
~~ 0 Check which |i 


: Instant Postum .. 
Postum CEREAL .. .. .. [J] you prefer 
Name............ coped ie 













: Street........... 










Canadians address Postrum Cereat Co., 
Ltd., 45 Front Street, East, Toronto, Oat. 
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The HAPPIEST DAY 
of your life 





Wis it in May, perhaps 
™ years ago, and the 
whole world was 

















metry with you? Or 
was it some Christmas 
“ time when life sparkled 





with most gladness? 
You recall that you 
a ree looked your best. 


Every woman and girl remembers unshadowed 
happiness. Armand realized that Beauty brings 
happiness. In Armand Cold Cream Powder he 
created an invaluable aid to lasting loveliness. 
To a powder exquisitely fine and soft, with a 
gracious perfume, he added a magic touch of 
cold cream.. This makes the powder stay on. 
In White, Pink, Creme, Brunette and Tint 
Natural. Always $1.00 the box. 


_Send 25¢ for the Week-end Package, including 
eight of the Armand aids and your copy of the 
“Creed of Beauty.”’ Address 

ARMAND—Des Moines 


Address in Canada: 
Armand, Limited—St. Thomas, Ontario 


















No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
duct does not entirely please Jou, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. 


7AARMAND 
COLD CREAM POWDER, 
In-The + PINK *& ‘WHITE - BOXES 


ockA-B Send for BABY 

+ T 

R “Y€ PERFECTION BOOK 
Sg ay for _ Baby 
plete manual and dependable 
guide on the health, feeding, ex- 
ercise, care of your baby  iilus- 
trated charts and pages {or keep- 
ing record of baby’s growth, etc. 
Prepared by baby experts for the 
creators of the famous Rock-A- 
Bye line of nursery specialties, 
Price $1 postpaid. Cash or 
money-order — no checks. 


Suing No 2 gprs 
(”?itemer, PRINTED 
STATIONERY $400 


200 SHEETS, 100 ENVELOPE 


Printed with your own name and address (4 lines or less) 
in rich, dark blue ink. Fine texture Hammermill Bond 
paper, smooth and beautiful. Sheet size 6x7, extra heav 
envelope to match. Shipped in attractive box, postpaid. 
Denver West add 10 per cent. Iemit with order, money 
refundec if not fully satisfied. Remember, there fs only 
one “‘Ritemor’, known everywhere and preferred by 
thousands. Order now. 
RITEMOR STATIONERY CO. 

221 Century Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


CASH’S 3 doz. #12 6 doz. $2. 
WOVENNAMES 94doz.*222 12 doz.*3. 


Save Laundry Losses when Traveling 
Write for Styles . 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 


7th Street. So. Norwalk, Conn 


Woman's Field for Independence 


Big demand for good candy. Quickly 
jJearned. Make big money at home or 
in shop. Many graduates in business. 
Complete Courses, resident or corre- 
spondence. Write Eliror G. Hanna 
Principal, for booklet D-7. 


THE CANDY INSTITUTE 
60 West 50th St. New York 
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I said: “It’s man to man now. What did 
she mean by what? You’ve got to tell me.” 

His fingers worked. ‘How can I tell you? 
Decent men don’t talk of things—” 

“They have to sometimes,” said I, “when the 
happiness of decent men is at stake.” 

Dorothea put her arm round me. “Don’t, 
dear. This is too dreadful. Nadia was only 
foolish and indiscreet. You know her over- 
excited nerves. Amos is exaggerating—things 
that Nadia thought nothing about—” 

Amos flamed into fierce anger. ‘‘Does a 
woman think nothing of kisses and passion and 
promises of everything? And why shouldn’t 
she love me? Tell me that. I’m young like 
her. I’ve got the world before me. I’ve 
killed a man for her sake. I’ve a right to 
her and her love. What have you got to say 
about it?” 

He was young like her! Those were the 
words that pierced my soul. I let the material 
things that had occurred between them pass in 
a shudder. I could only throw out my hands 
in a helpless gesture and turnaway. Dorothea 
opened the door and motioned him out. He 
stood on the threshold, drawing deep breaths; 
then, his kindly heart smitten by the sight of 
my dejected figure, he came across the room 
to me. 

“Tf she had only told me she was bound to 
you! Why didn’t she? That’s what I’m 
going to find out. I’ve got to do it.” 

He left me. Dorothea followed him with 
woman-like remonstrance. What he would 
do was senseless. It was ten o’clock. Nadia 
would be in bed 

He was mulishly obstinate. The storm 
still raged, and she would be crouching terri- 
fied in the hotel. He put on a hat and Bur- 
berry, and taking the key, went out of the 
house. 

I sat holding in my hands my hedd, over 
which the universe seemed to have fallen in 
the shock of chaos. The possibility of Nadia 
reciprocating Amos’s romantic passion had not 
found place in the most malignant of my 
dreams. Except for her aloofness from us all 
during the past two or three days, she had 
never given a sign that could betray the loyalty 
of her love for me. A thousand sweet and 
exquisite proofs crowded my mind. 

For the second time, when speaking of the 
Princess, had he proclaimed his triumphant 
youth. The first was at Bradbury; then his 
oafishness had rendered his declaration ludi- 
crous. Now, after a year’s schooling, he had 
returned, a personage whose passion for a 
beautiful woman younger than he presented no 
aspect of the comic. Between Nadia and him 
there was but a separation of two or three 
years; between Nadia and myself two or three 
and twenty. 


[DOROTHEA came up and stroked my hair. 
I raised my hand and touched her arm. 
I heard her quiet voice. 
“T feel sure, dear, that it will come out all 
right. Both of them have been off their 
balance. The night Amos came home wound- 
ed, she lost control of herself. I told you how 
she cried out hysterically and then broke 
down. It was I, and not she, who sat up with 
Amos. In fact, I spent the night dodging in 
and out of their two rooms. Amos is only 
speaking wildly, dear,” she assured me. ‘He 
had a touch of fever, the day after, and said 
silly things. He has taken those dreams for 
realities. Before the tragedy, nothing hap- 
pened. She treated him as she has always 
done; you saw her before you went away. She 
was fond of him, of course; who wouldn’t be? 
But only as her great bear.” 
She continued her theme of consolation, but 
I could only sit in the humiliation of bowed 
head and pat her wrist now and then to show 
how dear to me was her tenderness. But she 
brought me no conviction. “Kisses, passion, 
promises of everything.” These were not dis- 
traught memories of dreams. They were not 
lies. From the lips of the man of unwarped 


The Coming of Amos 


honesty, they were facts, realities, truths, 
They were things of youth’s hot blood, far re- 
moved from the poetics of my middle-aged 
wooing. I remembered the evening when she 
had bidden me kill Garcia, and when, I having 
turned the matter into a jest, she had left the 
room in dignified anger. Perhaps, if I had 
thrown him out of window, I thought in bitter 
irony, after his rhodomontade of an attempt 
to shoot me with an empty pistol, I might 
have received the reward of passion un- 
controlled. 

I must have raised a very lugubrious face, 
for the tears started into Dorothea’s eyes. 

“Oh, dearest, I can’t bear to see you looking 
like that.” 

I tried to smile. “I can only yield to the 
law of nature. Youth to youth.” 

She would have none of it. “Who is young 
if you aren’t? You’re the youngest man of— 
thirty-odd, I have ever met.” 

I admired her brave mendacity, but I shook 
a despairing head. 

Presently we heard the slam of the front 
door. We waited for a few moments; Dorothea 
ran out, leaving the drawing-room door open. 

“Amos!” 

“Ves.” 

She arrested him on his way upstairs. His 
wet hat and Burberry he had thrown on the 
hall table. 

“Did you see her?” 

“Ves,” 

“And what has happened?” 

“Hell has happened,” he cried. 
night!” 

He turned, fled up the stairs like a madman, 
according to Dorothea. She reentered, closed 
the door softly behind her. 

‘““You heard?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, what do you xuake of it? It seems, 
after all, as though she were loyal to you.” 

“God grant it,” said I very wearily. “We 
shall know tomorrow.” 


N THE morrow I knew. Early in the morn- 
ing Frangois awakened me with a note 
marked “Urgent.”’ I tore it open and read: 

“Dearest: 

I am in agony of spirit. How can I marry 
you when my heart clamors to be given to 
another? And how can I give it to another 
when he terrifies me? When I know not what 
unknown things his vast simplicities will require 
of me, or what his great hands will do if I do 
not follow him as he requires. I thought I 
loved you, David—” Oh, etcetera, etcetera, 
etcetera! —“So it is for the happiness of the 
three of us that I go out of both your lives 
. . . I leave Cannes early tomorrow, by 
automobile, before you can receive this letter. 
I shall never come back again. Where I go 
eventually, I do not know. Not to the im- 
prisonment of my convent in Lincolnshire. 
—Are you aware that, as a widow, I inherit 
large estates in the Argentine? That is another 
reason, David dear, for me to fly from places 
where I am known. The Marchese is already 
making cynical proposals and offering his 
services.— Ah, my dear, my dear, do not mis- 
understand me. If I do not claim these 
estates, they will be sequestrated by a rich 
government for which I care nothing. If I 
claim them, I can devote them—and I will 
devote them, David dear, every penny—to 
the needs of my compatriots outside Russia. 
It will be something to live for. An aim not 
ignoble— Oh, David dear, pardon your poor 
little Nadia, who pleads on her knees. If her 
heart was hers to give, it would be all yours—” 
And again, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. _ 

What happened between Amos and Nadia on 
that last night of their meeting, I shall never 
know. Possibly, in the midst of all the prim!- 
tive passions that drew them together, arose 
the mangled body of the dead man. 

Possibly, I say—for who am I to know what 
passes in my own soul, let alone that of others? 
—they stared blankly into a mutual revela- 
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WO school teachers from Detroit were spend- 
ing their vacation in the northern woods. 

One day they paddled far up the lake. A storm 
came on them suddenly, and before they could 
reach cover they were drenched. 

That night they placed their clothes in front of 
the big fireplace in the camp lounging room. 

The next morning they discovered that their 
only hiking shoes were completely ruined, burned 
almost to a crisp. 

“Oh, what will we do?” exclaimed Mary. (We'll 
call them Mary and Jane.) ‘‘These are the only 
shoes I can walk in.” 

“Maybe we can find a store in the village that 
sells them,”’ suggested Jane. 

They inquired at all three of the general stores, 
but without success. 

Mary and Jane held a ‘conference’ on the 
matter, and a gloomy, desperate meeting it was. 
“I suppose we could get along somehow,”’ said 
Mary. ‘‘We used to wear ordinary shoes.” 5 

“Ves, we did. But we used to hobble around, 
too. It’ll just about ruin our vacation, but I don’t 
see anything else to do up here in this wilderness.”’ 

So they bought ‘just shoes,”’ and went ahead 
with their vacation. The first day they tried to 
hike they made two miles and returned, limping. 

The second day they sat around camp until 
noon. Then they started for another hike. After 
about one mile, Mary gave up. ‘I’m not going to 
stand this any longer.”’ 

“What in the world are you going to do?” 

“Why, I’m going to get me a new pair of Arch 
Preserver Shoes. That’s the only thing to do. I’ve 
suffered enough.” 

“But Mary, you poor simp, we’d have to go 
clear back home. Detroit is two hundred miles 
from here.” 

“T don’t care if Detroit is a thousand miles 
away. I’m going there, and I’m going to start 
today.” 

A couple of days later they appeared again in 
camp. They were greeted with loud laughter, and 
much bantering. 

A fat man from Philadelphia was most per- 
sistent in his fun-making. ““Two hundred miles 
for shoes,” he laughed. ‘‘That’s good.” 

“Well, I’m a crank about comfortable feet,” 
said Mary. “I spent six years of my life hobbling 
around, with my feet nearly killing me. These 
shoes keep my feet comfortable, so I can walk and 
run and have fun.”’ 

The fat man became serious. ‘Tell me about 
them, and maybe I'll get a pair for my wife. She 
wouldn’t come up here with me because she said 
she couldn’t walk.”’ 

Mary had a sincere listener now, while she 
explained the special built-in arch bridge and how 
it held up the foot so that the ligaments and 
muscles of the foot arch couldn’t be strained. 

“But that isn’t anything unusual,” interrupted 
the man. “My wife gets such an arch as that put 

into her shoes when she buys them. It doesn’t help 
her much.” 

“But there is a big difference in the way this 
atch is made, and being built into the shoe it is 


THE 


RCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


Supports where support is needed— 
bends where the foot bends 


Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! 


Little chapters from the story of how the Arch Pre- 
server Shoe changed the ideas of the Nation. No. 3. 









firm and stable. Besides, this isn't the only 


feature of the Arch Preserver Shoe. It has a flat 
inner sole, which allows the foot to spread natural- 
ly so there won’t be any cramping or pinching 
of the nerves, blood-vessels and bones of the front 
part of the foot.” 

Then Mary explained the fitting system, how 
the Arch Preserver Shoe is fitted by a different 
method of measuring so that the foot is placed 
correctly upon the built-in bridge. 

“Really, this is one of the most important 
things,’’ she said. “It means that you get the 
fullest advantage of the other points.”’ 

Then the man looked closely at the shoes she 
was wearing. “‘They have plenty of style, too.”’ 

Six months later, back in Detroit, Mary re- 
ceived a short note from the “fat man from 
Philadelphia.” It was about shoes. 

“IT persuaded my wife to try these Arch Pre- 
server Shoes,” he wrote. ‘‘She’s wearing them 
now, and is tickled to death. She says she is going 
to the camp with me next summer. By the way, 
she declares she’d go a thousand miles to get 
more like them if she had to.” 


Two hundred miles for a pair of shoes! This is 
just another of the stories back of the wonderful 
progress made by the Arch Preserver Shoe. Such a 
story makes it easy to understand why this shoe 
“changed the foot wear 
ideas of the Nation.” 
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“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 
Look for this Trade-Mark 


Itis on the sole and lining of every genuine 
Arch Preserver Shoe. Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Styles for all occasions. All widths, AAAA 
to E. Made for women ard misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio; 
for men by E. T. Wright & Co., Inc., 
Rockland, Mass. 


THE SELBY SHOE CO. 
196 Seventh St., Portsmouth, Ohio 















Makers of Women's Fine Shoes for more 
than Forty years 







Send for this interesting booklet — 
“HOW TO KEEP YOUR FEET 
YOUNG.” 
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Famine and War, Death and Pestilence! These Four 
Horsemen ride throughout the world claiming their 
toll of human lives. And the favorite steed of Pesti- 
lence is the housefly. On the fly’s wings and feet are 
carried germs of Typhoid, Dysentery, Small Pox — of 

every contagious disease imaginable. 
But against flies you have a sure protection—Flyo- 
san. Spray Flyosan about aroom and in a few minutes 
every fiyis dead. The harmless, non-poisonous vapor 
of Flyosan is sure and sudden death to flies and other 
insects. It smothers them by the roomful. 
For sale by druggists and grocers in 

50c. to $4.00 sizes 


“Colonial Chemical Corporation 
Reading, Pa. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York 
Exclusive Sales Distributors 
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“‘Sooner or 
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know me and 
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WITT EQREUGATED always please. They are 
durable. Corrugated sheet steel with heavy bands 
at top and bottom for reenforcement gives an 
economical durability that enables them to better 
withstand extra hard usage. 

They are sanitary. Close fitting lids and water tight 
seams give absolute security to their contents. 


For sale at Hard- 
ware and Depart- 
ment Stores. 


The WITT 
CORNICE CO. 


Cincinnati,Ohio 


The Yellow Label 
Means ‘Quality’ 


WANT WORK :fn 5? 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. Men 
or women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, supply 
you with work and furnish working outfit free. Limited 
offer. Write to-day. ARTCRAFT’S STUDIOS. Dept. 
C-6, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 
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tion. For her, with her Tartar blood, the dead 
man signified nothing; the live man who had 
killed him, everything. For him, Puritan of 
Puritan English, the swift, sub-conscious heave 
of his enemy over the parapet signified, in 
spite of his patheti¢ salving of conscience, 
something intensely tragic, some burden in- 
finitely terrible that his soul would have to 
bear till the Day of Doom. She rejoiced be- 
cause he was a murderer. From her rejoicing 
he fled horror-stricken. Hell had happened, he 
had cried. 

Or else he had lost control of himself, and he 
had threatened her, and she had been fright- 
ened. Had she not spoken, in her letter, of 
her fear of his great hands? His great hands at 
her throat— What else could her words mean? 

I shall never know—nor do I want to know. 


[= IS Christmas. Bendyke Hamilton and 

Dorothea, married some time ago, are with 
me. To marry her he gave up his projected 
East-African expedition, and Providence, so 
that he should have fuel wherewith to provide 
hot water for the boiling eggs, provided him 
with a Professorship of Unknown Tongues, at 
Cambridge. Also Dorothea’s rag and bag shop 
seems to flourish. As far as I can make out, 
there is a project afoot to buy up and tear down 
Claridge’s Hotel and erect a Bag Emporium 
on the site. The pair are delightfully happy. 

A day or two ago Amos stepped off a Rome- 
bound train and spent the night with us. 
Outwardly he was his gentle, shambling old 
self; nay, more, he entered into our little jests 
with a newly acquired sense of humor. But 
inwardly, I saw that he had progressed, or 
digressed, infinite miles from us. Now and 
then I caught his blue eyes set upon things in 
the vast distance. The man had undergone a 
stupendous change. 

Leaving the newly-wedded pair together in 
the drawing-room, we went up to the studio 
for a smoke and talk. I had forgotten that 
Nadia’s portrait hung there in its beautiful 
Italian frame. He stood before it for a long 
time. Then he turned. 

“T’ve learned many things since I left 
Warraranga,”’ said he in his simple way. “I’ve 
learned the meaning of that. You’ve got 
there all that matters.” 

He heaved a great sigh and pulled out his 
pipe. I cast a glance at the picture. 

“I’m afraid, my boy, we were both in love 
with an abstraction. These things can’t be 
talked about. But it’s all over. Let us shake 
hands and be friends.” 

He rolled in his chair. ‘Shake hands and 
be friends, Uncle David—with all the pleasure 
in life. But to me—she wasn’t an abstraction. 
She was the incarnation of everything divine 
in human form. I went through a tough 
time . . . Anyhow that’s all over forever. 
[ve conquered.” 

“My dear fellow,” I laughed, “you’re still 
the youngest thing on earth. Some sweet girl 
will sooner or later appear on your horizon—” 

“Stop!” He rose with his arm uplifted. 
“JT want you to understand. In that sort of 
way women don’t exist for me any longer. 
One has been enough—Oh! I’m not talking 
cynically. Very far from it. That’s one rea- 
son why I’m ordering my life away from 
women.” 

I looked at him half-incredulousl,. Why 
was he bound for Rome? 

“You’re not going into the priesthood, are 
you?” 

He nodded. That’s where, from the first, 
he had broken away from the Bishop, who held 
that you must first save bodies before you could 
save souls. The Roman Catholic church, said 
he, had taught him the wiser doctrine. He 
was on his way to Rome to enter one of the 
religious orders. At this I waxed indignant. 

“In these days, when men are needed to 
clean up the world, it’s monstrous for a fellow 
like you to shut himself up for the rest of his 
life in a snonastery.” 


The Coming of Amos 


He grinned in his old way. “I’m not going 
to shut myself up. I’m going out into the 
world. But I’m‘a modest chap, and I feel I 
need the guidance that the Order can give me. 
They’ve found out that I can speak when I’m 
wound up. I guess it’s hereditary. My 
father was a bit of an orator, you know.” 

Well, to every man the dictates of his own 
spirit. Further argument was impossible, 
He added humbly: 

“In this way I think I can do my bit, 
according to my lights, in cleaning up the 
world.” 

“And which is the Order?” I asked, al- 
though I had guessed. 

“The Dominicans.” 

“You know the old pun: ‘Domini Canes’?” 

He smiled. ‘The Hounds of the Lord.” 

; “Well,” said I, “the Lord speed your hunt- 


And so, after all the comings and goings, 
the excursions and alarms which at the 
beginning of this story I professed to abhor, 
I sat one day on my balcony, and taking to 
my heart the solace of the sea and of the 
Esterel’s infinite beauty, I assured myself that 
henceforward my existence would be one of 
illimitable peace. I was happy, said I, on my 
cliff in the sunshine, because, at last, people 
left me alone. In my egoistic path, I found 
no block. I had my absorbing work, which 
seemingly, given health and strength, I could 
carry on forever. I tasted the mighty freedom 
from responsibility for other folks’ welfare. 
Cares neither black nor gray weighed me down. 
Nearing fifty I whistled blithesomely in my 
bath. In company I was reasonably jocund. 
Friends told me that I was the object of the 
Coast’s envy; that on my cliff I lived unassail- 
able, remote from the petty scandals of Casino- 
dom; that there had been considerable stir 
two or three years ago over my painting of 
the Princess Ramiroff; that the Comtesse 
d’Orbigny had whispered that I was roman- 
tically in love with her; but that now, in the 
eyes of Cannes, I wore the halo of celibate 
beatitude. 

I laughed away the far-off gossip. I accepted 
the envious estimate of my perfect, yet chaste, 
and irreproachable hedonism. I agreed that 
I had everything in the world that a selfish 
and therefore a rational man could desire to 
make him happy. 

Into that belief did I at times delude myself. 


But there were others when I was smitten 

with such awful loneliness of soul that I was 
restrained, perhaps, only by my artistic fas- 
tidiousness and by hereditary sanctions strong 
in me as in Amos, from fetching in no matter 
what kind of creature, to comfort me and 
bring me more human and intimate com- 
panionship. And then I looked at my picture 
of Nadia and wondered. And while I won- 
dered, I lost myself in her mystery and her 
delight; and regret was poignant; and then, 
I turned away and began to wonder again. 
Had she married me, loving Amos; had she 
married Amos, turning me aside; on both 
roads lay untold misery. 

And then, I took stock of my life. Ihad hada 
great love once in all its bewildering fullness. 
In my work I had the meed of fame for which 
thousands of men have starved and crucified 
themselves and all those that were dear to 
them. Romance, sad though it was, had come 
to me in the early autumn of my years. I had 
ever hovering round me the love of the vrave 
and beloved girl whom I can not think of but 
as my own daughter. I learned that there 
was a new and tiny life groping its way into 
the jungle of the world. I had a strange and 
foolish hope, and held out a tremulous hand 
in acceptance of the eternal wonder of the 
continuity of the generations of mankind. 
Providence had showered on me its tender 
radiance of beauty. Contrite, I repented of 
my ingratitude. — 

And then, on this morning of sunshine, 2 
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“The valuable information 


you so generously give your. 


readers for the price of a 
postage stamp would un- 
doubtedly cost considerable 
if given by an interior deco- 
rator froma private concern.” 
Mrs. R. M. C. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


“In desperation I am writing 
you concerning a matter en- 
tirely foreign to any of your 
departments, but as I eat, 
sleep, cook and entertain a la 
Good Housekeeping, I nat- 
urally turn to the friend that 
has always been at hand.... 
Personally, I would rather 
live without my kitchen range 
than without Good House- 
keeping.”’ Mrs. M. D. 
Sheridan, Ind. 


“Just after I was married I 
gathered together my past 
and present issues of Good 
Housekeeping, clipped all the 
pages concerned with build- 
ing, furnishing or keeping a 
house, and then proceeded to 
the advertising section. 
“When we were ready to 
equip our home, I was quickly 
labelled by our local (small 
town) dealer as a person who 
had high-flown ideas and was 
hard to suit. I secured in the 
end just what I wanted and I 
soon taught my husband the 
significance of the red star in 
the oval frame. There is 
nothing in my kitchen or on 
its shelves that I can’t call by 
its brand name.” 
Mrs. N. A. E. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


“Your Fashion Section is 
most attractive and in itself 
is worth the price of the mag- 
azine, I feel.” 
Miss €..Cy €, 
Pottsville, Pa. 


“The sewing lessons in Good 
Housekeeping have been such 
a help. I knew very little 
about sewing until I read your 
monthly lessons, one by one. 
I made the three-piece set of 
lingerie and through your two 
lessons on children’s clothing 
made all my baby’s clothes.” 
Mrs. G. E. R. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 





... L/Zo you know that 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute will solve your 
many household prob- 
lems for you? 


... Do you know that 
Good Housekeeping’s 
Department of Furnish- 
ings and Decorations 
will completely decorate 
or rearrange your home 
under expert direction? 


... Do you know that Good 
Housekeeping’s Fashion De- 
partment will help you solve 
your dress problems —showing 
you: what to wear, how to 
make, where to buy? 


... Do you know that Good 
Housekeeping’s Bureau of 
Foods, Sanitation and Health 
is a health service available to 
every reader of this magazine? 


... And do you know that 
everything advertised in Good 
Housekeeping is guaranteed? 


“When I think of how much 
money you saved me by your 
careful shopping, I can not 
thank you enough.” 
Mrs. R. A. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


“T consider your Shopping 
Service one of the most help- 
ful departments in your mag- 
azine for women .who live in 
small towns and have to do 
their shopping away from 
home.” Mrs. S. T. Q. 
Guthrie, Ky. 


“‘Good Housekeeping is the 
only magazine which I read 
from cover to cover.” 
Mrs. H. A. P. 
Jackson, Wis. 


“T wish to express my appre- 
ciation for your letter. The 
careful and explicit directions 
you gave me are going to be 
the greatest possible help in 
planning the diet for a mem- 
ber of my family suffering 
from ——.” CoB Fs: 
Tryon, N. C. 


“Your advice on diet for the 
expectant mother was fol- 
lowed strictly by me and I 
now have a perfect three- 
weeks’ old baby girl whose 
splendid condition, as well as 
my own, is due, I am sure, to 
your advice which I wel- 
comed.”’ Mrs. T. B. L. 
——, Tenn. 


“This note is to thank you 
for your articles in Good 
Housekeeping for January 
and February on the raising 
of children. I have read quite 
a bit on this subject but I 
think I have obtained more 
good out of your common 
sense ‘than anything I have 
read before. As I have a 
daughter seven years old and 
a son five, you might under- 
stand how I appreciate the 
things that will help me to 
help them, on their way to 
manhood and womanhood.” 
Mrs. F. W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Beauty— 


of your own choice | 


From the many solid colors, dainty 
stripes and iridescent effects in Dolly 
Madison Bed Spreads and Crinkle Cloth 
every woman can decorate her boudoir 
with her own particular idea of beauty. 

Dolly Madison Bed Spreads and 
Crinkle Cloth for Draperies, etc., wash 
easily and require no ironing. 


Always look for the Dolly Madison label 
No spread is genuine without it 


Write for free illustrated booklet 
Send 25c for Doll's Bed Spread 


George Royle & Co. 
Philadelphia 




















Embossed Stationery 


eg from HOLLYWOOD 
\ (| 200 Sheets $6.00 


100 Envelopes ™ Postpaid 





With your Name and Address in beautiful 

RAISED letters, EMBOSSED on 100 of the sheets 

and 100 envelopes. not confuse this with the 

ordinary printed stationery. The letters are RAISED, on fine 
quality paper, giving your personal stationery a most distinctive 
appearance. ice of White, Grey, Blue, or Buff. Size 544x6%. 

Satisfaction or money refunded. Send $2 today. 

Hollywood Stationery Co., 1526 Gordon St., Hollywood, Calif. 










Dutch cuts and 
bobbed hair 


Keep them neatly trimmed. Our 
ee Barber’s booklet shows you 
Ow. ? 


May we send you a copy? 
BROWN & SHARPE Mfg.Co. 
Providence, R.L.US.A. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L. 


Please send mea free copy of your new booklet, 
“How to Use Clippers.” 
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the serene beatitude of surrender, Francois 
brings me my letters, among which is one in a 
round schoolboy hand. I recognize the hand 
of Amos, ever a painful scribe, from whom I 
had not heard for many months. 

He is very sorry that he has been forced to 
leave the Dominican Monastery or College or 
Institution, or whatever it is, where after 
intensive training he was about to receive Minor 
Orders, because he could not believe in the In- 
fallibility of the Pope. He had done his best and 
had listened to learned theologians who had 
presented to him all the horrors of Jansenism, 
but he could not stick the dogma. To “stick 
a dogma” is not the language of formal theol- 
ogy, but I let it pass. 

He had been wandering about Rome, a 
parently, at a loose end, and had been ate 
attracted by the greater freedom of Eastern 
Orthodoxy. 


HE WENT on to say that after his emancipa- 

tion from Dominican influence he had come 
under the spell of a personage whose name I 
could not read, but who seemed to be some kind 
of Russian High Priest. Pray forgive me, as 
one born in the worship of the Anglican hier- 
archy, for my ignorance of, or perhaps repre- 
hensible irdifference to, alien hierarchical sys- 
tems. Anyhow, there he seemed to be caught 
and held by a gentleman possessed of a white 
beard and an indecipherable name ending in 
““vitch.” 

“Tt was the Princess Nadia,” said he, “who 
introduced me to this really remarkable man. 
The more I see of him, and of her, the more 
sure am I of my wisdom in cutting myself 
adrift from the Dominicans—” 

I wasn’t at all sure, myself. At any rate, 
they had taught the wild product of Warra- 
ranga to express himself more or less gram- 
matically. 

“My dear uncle,” he went on, after a page 
or two—‘Good God!” said I, “he has flooded 
me with twelve months’ arrears of ink”— 
“don’t think me a reed shaken by the wind 


| of every doctrine. I’m not. I told you, when 
| I first began to feel what Europe was, that I 
THE END 


A. B. C. of Electricity 


(Continued from page 87) 


it is in this condition, damage to the motor 
wiring may result. It is well to turn the 
motor shaft by hand before making connection 
to the current supply. If undue stiffness is 
apparent, a fresh supply of oil will sometimes 
remedy the difficulty in an oil-lubricated 
motor. If this is not successful, apply just a 
few drops of kerosene directly to the bearings 
at the end of the shaft if this is possible. 
In a grease-lubricated motor, remove the 
grease cup and wick and apply a few drops 
of kerosene to the bearings. After the stiff- 
ness has been worked out, put in a fresh 
supply of oil or grease, as the case may be, 
and the motor may then be connected to the 
current supply. If this treatment does not 
produce results, take the motor to a service 
station or a good electrician and save yourself 
the probability of expensive repairs. 

Recently some manufacturers of household 
appliances have adopted ball-bearing motors. 
The ball bearings are packed in suitable grease 
which lasts for a very long period. In some 
cases an oil duct leads to the bearing to admit 
enough oil to keep the grease soft, but generally 
this feature is omitted, and in the latter types 
no lubricating need be done by the user. If 
there is any sign of lack of lubrication, which 
may be indicated by noise or squeaks, the 
motor should be sent to the service station for 
re-packing of the bearings. 

Practically the only other part of the motor 
that may require attention is the brushes. 
These are usually pieces of carbon of rectangu- 


The Coming of Amos 


needed education; I realize now that all I have 
done has been experimental. I now have 
found Truth, thanks, in the first place, to the 
Princess Nadia who has put at my service all 
the influence at her command. Both she and 
the Archbishop”—it was the first indication 
that the High Priest with a name ending in 
‘“-vitch” was an Archbishop—‘“have convinced 
me that the celibate life was not one decreed 
by the Almighty.” 

He went on in this strain. I held my head. 
What the deuce was he getting at? He gave 
me no clue, for with his characteristic abrupt- 
ness he signed himself my affectionate nephew. 

The clue was provided, after an hour of 
confused envisagement of the situation, by a 
telegram. It was dated, of course, the day 
before. 

“Amos and I married today. Not my fault. 
I really could not help it. Forgive and con- 
gratulate. Nadia.” 

What on earth will happen to this pair of 
imbeciles, I don’t know. At any rate, it has 
nothing now to do with me. 

I give up the human problem. 

I have no further interest in human beings. 


YET, only the other day, there was a pink 

and white fluffy thing, with less intelligence 
than a marmoset (and looking uncommonly 
like one) which was stuck in my arms by 
Dorothea. 

“Take the dam’ thing away,” said I. 

And the dam’ thing held my finger, and 
Dorothea smiled with the smile of the Mona 
Lisa. And I said: 

“Oh, all of you, have it your own way. 
Nothing in the world—Art, Science, Philoso- 
phy, Love, Torture, Dancing Teas, Death, 
Religion—nothing matters but the propaga- 
tion of the species. It’s a stone-age world.” 

Dorothea took the dam’ thing in one arm 
and embraced me with the other. “At last, 
my dear, you’ve spoken sense.” 

I kissed her with mingled sentiments of 
urbanity, affection and humble surrender. 
I have come to the conclusion that I know 
nothing about anything. 


lar cross-section, and their function is to con- 
duct the current to the moving part of the 
motor. They will be found in direct current 
and universal type motors and in some alter- 
nating current motors, and are generally 
accessible from the outside of the machine. 
The fact that they are in contact with a moving 
surface tends to wear them and after relatively 
long periods of use they may have to be re- 
placed. This can be done successfully by the 
user, but generally it is advisable to have the 
work done by the service station, for it may 
be necessary to clean or true the surface against 
which they rub. Worn or improperly fitted 
brushes or pitting of the surface on which they 
rub will cause sparking. If this occurs, the 
trouble should be remedied immediately. _ 

Before purchasing a motor-driven appli- 
ance, it is essential that you know the kind of 
current in your home, the voltage—and, if 
alternating current, the frequency. There are 
some motors made exclusively for use on direct 
current, and others exclusively for alternating 
current, and they will not operate other than 
with the current for which they are designed. 
Motors of these types you will find on your 
washing machine, ironer, and other devices 
where varying conditions of load are exper- 
ienced. There are some motors designed for 
use on either A. C. or D. C., known as Univer- 
sal motors. Such motors are generally pro- 
vided on vacuum cleaners and some types of 
fans. While these may be used on either kind 
of current, they are designed for a definite 
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“Richmond” Cavalier Dining Room No. 620. American Walnut or Mahogany, with English antique hardware. 


Your Home 


can have this beautiful room 


Every detail of walls, hangings, fixtures and fur- 
mishings perfected for you by a famous decorator 


HE manufacturers of Cavalier Hand 

Rubbed Furniture, furniture that has 
held an enviable reputation with furniture 
dealers for fiftv-nine years, now give you 
with every piece of Cavalier Furniture the 
plan and specifications for decorating your 
room in complete harmony. Every element 
of furnishing is moderate in price. 


This is a specific, practical help that tells 
you what identical draperies, wall paper, 
and accessories to use. It aids you to use 
your present furnishings more effectively. 
In following this advice you are obtaining 
the services of a famous interior decorator 
whose fee, if you could get him to help you 
with your decorating problems, would cost 
you more than the furniture itself. 


For every Cavalier bedroom and dining room 
suite is planned a complete setting that is 
worthy of the care and skill and artistry 
that went into making the furniture. 


Cavalier designs are artistically correct. They 
express the American ideal of hore comfort 


avalier 


and utility. The cabinet woods are selected 
for their soundness and beautiful grain. Each 
piece is built for long-life service. Every piece 
is hand rubbed, and grows more beautiful 
with passing years. 


Volume production keeps down the cost of 
Cavalier Furniture to a level which every 
home can afford. Complete rooms with 
Cavalier Furniture range from $150 to $550, 
according to the number and character of 
the pieces chosen and the decorations and 
floor coverings used. Parts of suites may be 
purchased. 


Let us direct you to the nearest Cavalier 
dealer, so that he can loan you a copy of our 
helpful home decorating manual, ‘‘Beautiful 
Bedrooms and Dining Rooms,” which shows 
you six color schemes for each Suite. Or send 
in 25 cents and we will mail you a copy. 


The above illustration shows the “ Rich- 
mond ”’ Cavalier Room Plan. See it in full 
colors, each detail described, in the manual 
‘“‘ Beautiful Bedrooms and Dining Rooms.” 


Furniture 


Ré 
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Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
Chattanooga. Tennessee 
Makers of Bedroom and Dining Room Furniture, Cedar Chests ana Refrigerators 


© 1924, by Tennessee Furniture Corporation 


il Toda 


Tennessee Furniture Corporation 
621 Water St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find 25c 
for which please send me your home 
decorating manual “Beautiful Bed- 
rooms and Dining Rooms.”’ 
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Open Fruit Jars 
Quick as a Wink 


A slight pull on those ears lets 
the air in, and off come the caps, 
no matter how tightly sealed. 


* Cupples 
Presto 


MAGIC OPENER 
JAR RINGS 


cost no more than ordinary rings 
without this Presto feature—the biggest 
jar ring improvement ever made—for 
cold pack, water bath, steam pressure 
andhot pack canning. Ask your dealer 
for Presto Rings, or 


Send Us 30c for 3 Dozen 


if he hasn’t them in stock. Upon re- 

ceipt of 30c in stamps or money order 

and your dealer’s name, we will mail ycur 
order postpaid. 


CUPPLES COMPANY 
Manufacturers 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Golfing Thirst 


There’s true thirst-quenching re- 
freshment in the pure sparkling juice 
of ripe Concords. Welch’s Grape 
Juice offers satisfaction to the man 
with the outdoor appetite. You'll 
like the joy of every drop. 

Welch's straight, 10c; or a larger 
drink, Welch’s with plain or car- 

%& bonated water, 10c. 


Welch's 
Grape > juice 


(For further explanation see page 113.) 
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A. B. C. of Electricity 


voltage (generally within limits of plus or 
minus five percent) and can be used on no 
other. Further, there are limitations as to the 
frequency. 

There are relatively few parts to a motor, 
and it is not difficult to remember the names 
of the major ones. The whole moving portion 
of the direct current motor is called the arma- 
ture. This consists of a shaft on which is 
rigidly mounted a so-called armature core 
made up of many small pieces or laminations 
of-soft iron. On the core are the windings of 
fine insulated wire, the leads from which are 
brought out and connected to individual cop- 
per bars in a cylindrical member, also mounted 
on the shaft, called the commutator. The 
carbon brushes rub against the commutator 


making electrical connection to the armaty 
windings. The stationary portion of the mot 
is called the frame or field frame. On suitahj 
projections on the inside of this are wo 
the field coils of fine insulated wire. Ty 
universal motor parts have the D 
names. . 

The revolving part of the alternating c 
motor is called the rotor, and the stationagy 
part the stator, although frequently the sam 
names are used for these parts as for the D.€ 
machines, namely armature and frame. ES 

Always keep this warning in mind: Do ng 
oil, adjust, or attempt to repair a motor or, j 
fact, any electrical device while it is connect 
to the current supply. This applies regardlg 
of whether or not the device has a switch, 


Hot Weather Sunday Cooking 


(Continued from page 75) 


boiled salad dressing, until the salmon is of a 
consistency to pour—about one-half cupful 
being used. Beat thoroughly and pour over 
the lettuce and cucumbers. 

Saturday afternoon, make a Southern Cin- 
namon Cake, which Mrs. F. R. Rosseel, of 
New York, has submitted to us. Cream to- 
gether cne fourth cupful of shortening and one 
cupful of sugar. Add one cupful of coarsely- 
chopped seeded raisins floured with two table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Then add one egg well 
beaten, and continue beating until thoroughly 
blended. Measure and sift together two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful of nutmeg. Add to the egg mixture 
alternately with one cupful of milk. Beat 
well and pour into a greased sheet cake pan. 
Sprinkle on top one teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and two tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake at 
350° F. for thirty minutes. 

In the second Sunday dinner, the Water- 
cress Soup may be prepared just before meal 
time. The Roast of Lamb should be roasted on 
Saturday, placed in the refrigerator and sliced 
cold on Sunday morning. 

The Meat Relish submitted by Mrs. C. G. 
Montgomery, of Indiana, can be made on 
Saturday as follows: Soak two tablespoon- 
fuls of gelatin in one cupful of cold water and 
the juice from a No. 2 can of grated pineapple. 
Combine one and one-half cupfuls of sugar 
and one cupful of vinegar and cook to 232° F. 
or until the sirup threads. Stir the softened 
gelatin into the sirup, and allow it to cool until 
slightly thickened. Then add the grated pine- 
apple, one cupful of finely chopped almonds, 
and six small sweet cucumber pickles, sliced 
thin. Pour into a cold, wet, shallow mold and 
allow to stiffen. Cut into cubes as illustrated, 
and serve with the cold meat. 

The New Potatoes can be pared early Sunday 
morning, covered with cold water, and allowed 
to stand until time for cooking. Clean the 
asparagus, removing the tiny scales on each 
stalk, on Saturday night, and return to the 
refrigerator until Sunday morning, when it 
should be washed preparatory to cooking. 

The Coconut Orange Cream may be made 
on Saturday. This recipe was submitted by 
Mrs. E. R. Justice, of Ohio, and reads as 
follows: Soak one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatin in one-half cupful of cold water. 
Meanwhile combine three-fourths cupful of 
sugar and four cupfuls of milk and place in the 
top of a double-boiler. Beat four egg-yolks, 
add one-fourth cupful of sugar, one and one- 
half tablespoonfuls of corn-starch, and one- 
eighth teaspoonful of salt. Blend thoroughly 
and add gradually to the milk. Stir until 
smooth and cook for fifteen minutes. Then 
remove from the fire and add the softened 
gelatin. Allow to cool until it has begun to 
set. Then add one cupful of shredded coconut, 
and one teaspoonful of vanilla. Then fold in 
the fouregg-whites stiffly beaten. Line a cold 


wet mold with slices of orange in flower fashi 
and pour in the custard mixture. : 
In the second Sunday night supper, 
Green Pepper Salad submitted by Mrs. Hy 
Fisher, of Oklahoma, should be prepared 
Saturday night, as follows: Wash th 
medium-sized green peppers, cut off the te 
and cull out the centers. Fill with the follo 
mixture: Work one-half pound of creg 
cheese until smooth. Meanwhile put 
hard-cooked eggs, one-fourth pound of pee 
meats, and one medium-sized sour pie 
through the food-chopper. Combine with @ 
cream cheese, and then add enough boilé 
salad dressing to make a thick paste—abol 
one-third cupful. Blend well and then fill @ 
peppers with this mixture. Allow to chilli 
the refrigerator until Sunday night just befor 
serving; then slice them thinly crosswise, am 
serve several overlapping slices on each servi 
of lettuce. Garnish with mayonnaise. 
The Spicy Egg Sandwiches are made 
hard-cooking eggs, chopping them fine, am 
adding enough tomato catchup to season thel 
well, together with salt and pepper to tast 
This filling is spread on the sandwiches. 
lettuce sandwiches may be made with 
without the salad dressing as desired. 
The Mock Strawberries and Cream sub 
mitted by Mrs. J. Hynes, of New Jersey, cal 
be prepared Sunday noon. Pare eight medi 
sized peaches and three medium-sized apples 
Cut the peaches and apples in pieces about ff 
size of a strawberry. Arrange alternate layel 
of the fruit in a serving dish. Then cover th 
top with a layer of confectioners’ sugar, al 
pour over all three tablespoonfuls of e 
water. Let the fruit stand for two hours# 
the refrigerator. Then mix the peaches 
apples together well and let stand anoth 
hour. Serve with or without cream. TH 
flavor much resembles that of strawberries. = 
In the third Sunday dinner, the Vegetak 
Cocktail takes the place of the salad in @ 
meal. It is made by combining diced tomate 
chopped green peppers, and chives, with eithé 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing, as a blenditi 
agent. This may be prepared on Saturdaj 
The Fish Mousse, submitted by Mrs. Harol 
Jacobi of Alabama, can be prepared on Sattll 
day :Cook four small beetsuntil tender, reservil 
one and one-half cupfuls of hot water in whit 
they were cooked. Dissolve one and one-tial 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in three 
fourths cupful of cold water. Add the be 
water, and stir until the gelatin is dissolve 
Then add one and one-half cupfuls of cooke 
flaked halibut, and one and one-half gre 
peppers, four small cooked carrots, all @ 
fine. Then add one teaspoonful of salt, @ 
eighth teaspoonful of pepper, one and one-ha 
teaspoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce, Om8 
fourth teaspoonful of celery seed, and of 
eighth teaspoonful of paprika. Combine 
and pour in a cold wet mold. Serve cut! 
slices with a bit of mayonnaise on top. | 








